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A full head of steam 


. on a fast track .. . action coming up. 
l'o get an audience steamed up for action, put over your message with 
a dramatic, forceful, professional presentation. 


Sales managers, training supervisors, sales promotion managers 
find the directed energy that puts life in 
presentations when they work with The Jam Handy Organization. 


Teams of specialists are keyed up to your objectives, your ideas, and 
your budget. Your story is dramatized and clarified. Experienced help in 
every creative and technical field is at your command 

to give new penetrating power to your message. Every 

detail is handled from one central station. Confusion and 

complications are by-passed; costs are kept at a minimum. 


When it’s time for your next presentation, get on the 
right track. Call The Jam Handy Organization 
for express service. 


7c JAM HANDY Oger 


MOTION PICTURES « SLIDEFILMS « DRAMATIZATIONS « VISUALIZATIONS ¢« PRESENTATIONS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


NEWYORK 19. HOLLYWOOD 28 DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 2 —_— PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 
OFFICES 1175 Broadway 1402 Ridgewood PI. 2821 E. Grand Blvd 310 Talbott Bldg Gateway Center 230 N. Michigan Ave. 


Now arriving at gate : 


“VISCOUNT 


W orld’s First Turbo-Prop Airliner 


The smoother, quieter VISCOUNT is 
preferred by discriminating air travelers 
all over the world. 
Ask for VISCOUNT reservations 
NON-ST OP between 
NEW YORK 
and CHICAGO 


The VISCOUNT now serves 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK 
ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, MOBILE, 
NEW ORLEANS, CHARLESTON, W. VA., 
PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, 
MILWAUKEE, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO 
and PHILADELPHIA 
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LEEN-STIK THE MAGAZINE HOF MARKETING 


a VOLUME 77 No. 9 
KLEEN-STIK Kalifornia “Koolers” 
It’s fitting that so many terrific | EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 


Kleen-Stik ideas seem to originate 
in San Francisco—after all, that’s 
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where Kleen-Stik was born! What- 
ever the reason, Golden Gate admen 
consistently come up with out- 
standing displays featuring this 
modern miracle adhesive. F’in- 
stance: 


Skin a) 


j 
Keeping FOREMOST Foremost 


How to get kids and grownups to 
“cemeaber Foremost ESKIMO 
PIE?” Easy as pie! said FORE- 
MOST DAIRIES, INC., San Fran- 
cisco. They worked out this 3-D 
piece that “pops out”’ a replica of 
the red-and-blue-and-silver pack- 
age from walls, mirrors, refrigerator 
cases, and other smooth surfaces in 
dealers’ stores. They’re “easy as 
pie” to post, too—dealer or sales- 
man has only to peel the backing 
from the Kleen-Stik Strips and 
press in place. SCHMIDT LITHO 
Co., S.F., turned in its usual 
“creamy” production job. 


“Fan-cy” Folder 
Holder 
for EDWARDS 


To boost the use of Edwards Instant 
Coffee in iced style, DWIGHT 
EDWARDS CO. (a division of San 
Francisco’s SAFEWAY STORES) 
ut these fan-shaped Literature 
2ockets in prominent spots in all 
outlets. And guess what holds them 
tight on walls, pillars, doors, and 
other vertical surfaces? Right the 
first time—KLEEN STIK! The 
smart design was “measured out”’ 
by the HOEFER, DIETERICH & 
BROWN ad agency, and “brewed” 
by A. CARLISLE & CO. Clever 


people, these San Franciscans! 


From Kalifornia to Konnecticut, 
you'll find Kleen-Stik keeping sales 
up by keeping sales messages up! 
3-D eye-stoppers, window stream- 
ers, back-bar signs, shelf-edgers— 
all work selling wonders when 
backed with wonder-workin’ 
KLEEN-STIK. See your regular 
printer or lithographers for more 
examples—or write for our “*Idea- 
of-the-Month!” 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


7300 West Wilson Avenue « Chicago 31, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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In This Issue... 


COMPENSATION 


Fringe Benefits Now a Key Factor in Competition for 
Sales Talent, by William Hardy, Vice-President in Charge 
of Agencies, West Coast Life Insurance Co. 

Besides cutting the cost of recruiting, well-conceived “plus factors” in 


compensation plans offer at least three other important management 
advantages: morale, job "climate," family respect for the career. 


Cues for Salesmen Confronted with Prospects’ Poor 
Credit, by F. W. Anglin, General Electric Co. 


Your credit department urges you to watch your prospects for downward 


trend in sales, too rapid growth, expenses out of line, too heavy inventory, 
slow receivables. 


DISTRIBUTION METHODS 


9 Things Our Manufacturers’ Reps Said They Wanted 
to Know About Us, by John F. Bergmann, Sales Manager, 
Punch Division, Pivot Punch & Die Corp. 

When this sales chief, who had never worked with agents, supplied the 


answers, his sales increased 40% in the first year. Can his findings help 
solve your problems with agents? 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Could You at Age 45 Start a Firm, See It Grow As 
Fast As State Farm? 


State Farm founder's rivals laughed at his plans, They don't laugh now at 
his four million customers, buying through 7,500 agents. 


Hilton's "Private Statesmanship" Shapes World-wide 
Hotel Empire, by Lawrence M. Hughes 


While Conrad Hilton denies that he plans a hotel in Moscow called the 
“Comrade Hilton,” the “private statesmanship" of his international com- 
pany, under John W. Houser, has sold government and private groups 
from Bangkok to Baghdad and Berlin on building hotels for this flourishing 
subsidiary of Hilton Hotels Corp. to operate. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Problem: How to Tell Consumers Your Product Is 
Different, by Joseph F. Parente, President, Pacific Vinegar Co. 


Pacitic Vinegar developed a mild, all-purpose wine vinegar—then found a 
single word to promote it without damning competitive brands. 


MARKETS 


Seven Mistakes to Avoid If You Want to Sell The 
Jewish Market, by Joseph Jacobs 


Should Marketers Be Guiided by Politicians’ Views on 
Farming? by John D. Samter, Manager of Sales Research, 


Farm Journal, Inc. 


Author contends: Politicians of both parties generally treat farmers as 
they treat others—they're in favor of higher wages, better working condi- 
tions, more profit. Party out of power emphasizes pessimistic side to ‘'sell"’ 
plans and promises for better tomorrow. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 163 
Editorials 7 
Letters 13 
39, 64 
133 They're in the News 

Worth Writing For 23 


Sales Gains & Losses 
Sales Trends (Indus.) 
Scratch Pad 

Marketing Pictographs Significant Trends 


Reprints for Readers 


PACKAGING 
Can Canco Win Preference for Its Twin-Pak Carton? 


Perfected packaging machinery now enables dairies to mass-produce the 
Twin-Pak. Can Canco convince users that two quarts banded together offer 
greater convenience than Ex-Cell-O's single half-gallon carton? 


Should Sales Managers Be Packaging Experts? 


The “Ayes” have it. The reason: Packages have become one of selling's 
most effective Weapons. 


Can Walker's "Wrong Way Corbit" Do It Again with 
Luxury Wraps? 


Does liquor call for high-style merchandising? If so, can Walker possibly 
go places with a new bow on last year's dress? 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Why You Heve So Little Time to Think, by Ray Josephs 


Do your desk, telephone and visitor's chair have an armlock on your 
freedom of thought and movement? How many of these |2 time stealers 
have trapped you today? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Letter to a Salesman Who Carries a Chip on His 
Shoulder 


Most salesmen have to gripe a little. Now and then a case gets chronic. 
Here's how one sales manager handled a habitual griper—and changed 
his tune. 


SALES MANUAL 
How to Plan and Produce a Grade-A Sales Manual 
(Pt. 11), by Hubert D. Rose, President, H. D. Rose & Co., Inc. 


A sales manual is a basic tool for any selling organization. Its value lies 
not only in its content but in the manner in which the material is usually 
presented. 


SALES PROMOTION 
In 45 Days, $1,000,000 in Orders 


Tomlinson of High Point, N. C., previews new "Sophisticate" furniture to 
50 buyers from top-drawer department stores and makes a clean sweep. 
All 50 bought. 


So You Want to Tie-in Your Product with A Famous 
TV Star or Program! by Aaron Rothenberg 
SALES TRAINING 


How Your Salesmen Can Help You Develop Best 
Product Points, by William J. Tobin 


At your next sales meeting, try out the one-minus-one-equals-two theory: 
What one feature of your product gives the prospect a positive benefit, 
Magazine 


what one feature helps him to eliminate a worry? 
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Buyership 
in Action! 


The 11,648 Advertisers in the 
1956 Annual Edition of T.R., 326 
more than the previous edition, 
stand as graphic proof that the ex- 
clusive T.R. “buyership” clientele 
can be reached only thru T.R. 


11,648 


Advertisers, placed 


43,435 


Advertisements in 
1956 Annual Edition 


Your advertising representation 
in T.R. assures you of coverage of 
better than 60% of the total Indus- 
trial Purchasing Power of the U.S. 
T.R. clientele insist on T.R. ha- 
bitually for Purchasing Decision. 
The record speaks for itself . . . 


READERSHIP-ZERO 
BUYERSHIP-1}00% 


id 


@ THOMAS 
REGISTER 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenwe, New York 1 


20% 
MORE 
R.O.P. 

c LO’ 


In 1956 the San Diego Union and Evening Tribune 
have run 20% more R.O.P. color than in 1955 = 
dramatic evidence that color can be used effectively 
to sell this third largest market in the West. 

1955 - First Six Months - Total Lineage 755,545 

1956 - First Six Months - Total lineage 948,105 
Quality reproduction is always assured, too — with 
our new Goss Headliner presses that are fully 
equipped for excellent color work. 


Che San Diego Union 
AND 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


THE MOST 
IMPORTANT CORNER 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA ® x IN THE U.S.A 
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COPLEY NEWSPAPERS 
15 “Hometown” Newspapers Covering San Diego, California — 
Northern Illinois — Springfield, Illinois and Greater Los Angeles 
... Served by the COPLEY Washington Bureau 
and the COPLEY News Service. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 
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‘n the Industrial— 
large Building Field 


NowAere CAN YOUR AD DOLLAR 
BE BETTER INVESTED! 


. a pretty sweeping statement. BUT IT’S 
TRUE. For 22 years this January Directory 
Number has been the field’s only complete, up- 


to-date Product Reference. 


As such it commands the continuing year- 
long attention of the engineers and contractors 
who purchase-control the industrial-large build- 


ing market’s vast product requirements. 


And that’s not just conversation on our part. 
A survey established that 9 out of every 10 of 
these subscribers (all paid — ABC) use the 
January HP&AC when specifying and buying. 


As often as every week in many cases! 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
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LOOK WHAT IT CONTAINS An alphabetical 
listing of all applicable products . . . names 
and addresses of all the manufacturers . . . 
a listing of all known trade names ...a 
guide to the products advertised in this issue 
and the manufacturers’ names . . . PLUS the 
normal editorial content of a regular issue 


to assure immediate cover-to-cover attention, 


YOU PAY NO PREMIUM Regular space rates ap- 


ply. This is not a 13th or extra-cost number. 


DEC. 10 CLOSING DATE Use extra space for extra 
emphasis in this extra productive issue. Re- 
serve space now to assure the most favor- 


able position, 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


Federal Reserve points to Milwaukee as 


‘‘Midwest’s Boomtown in 1956” 
bank debits up 18%—home building up 33% 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, in its Septem- 
ber issue of ‘BUSINESS CONDITIONS,” again reports on 
Milwaukee as “the midwest’s boomtown in 1956... 
showing strength in housing as in most other measures 
of activity.” 


Milwaukee bank check transactions in July (daily 
average) were up 18% over July 1955—up 14% for the 
year. Employment is at an all-time high mark. Factory 
wage earner pay rolls averaging over $56,000,000 


monthly are 15% over 1955. Home building exceeds all 
past levels—up 33% in dollar volume and 24% in units 
over the first seven months of 1955. Department store 
sales were up 10% in the four weeks ending September 
8, compared to the same period last year. 


Here’s a market where your sales efforts should be in 
high gear. In THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL alone, you 
can reach 9 out of 10 families in this busy, top-spend- 
ing metropolitan area of a million people. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


National Representatives—O’ Mara & Ormsbee, Inc 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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EDITORIALS 


Why So Little Time to Think 


The telephone, the desk, and the visitors’ chair are so much a part 
of our offices and our lives that we may overlook the fact that they 
may be making us prisoners—and willingly. 


Frankly, we had not thought of these office appurtenances as our 
involuntary jailers until Robert E. Johnston, vice-president and as- 
sistant to the president, in charge of sales, advertising, and public 
relations, United Air Lines, Inc., suggested they were in a speech 
which some of you heard this summer at the National Sales Executives 
convention. 


So we asked Ray Josephs, an expert in spotting ways in which some 
of America’s top executives conserve their time devoted to routine 
actions, to give us a fuller report. You'll find it on page 110, “Why 
You Have So Little Time to Think.” The telephone, desk, and visi- 
tors’ chair are only three of the 12 factors Josephs identifies as prime 
time stealers. How many of them have you trapped today? 


Ray Josephs points out that the techniques that have worked so 
well in production in your factories can be used in your own executive 
offices. But don’t worry. Instead of making you a mechanical robot, 
they will have exactly the opposite effect. 


No one technique or series of devices works for everybody. What 
works for you may be absolutely ridiculous for someone else. And 
the other way around. At the same time, if you have an open mind 
on time saving and challenge everything you do to see if there isn’t 
a simpler, faster way to do it—and make it a point to look for ways 
to adopt the methods others have used—you yourself will come up 
with notions to make you say, ““Why didn’t I think of this before?” 


Moreover, the benefits of gaining an extra hour a day are more 
than personal. For the executive who dominates his operation will 
do a better job both with his subordinates and with his customers. 
You'll have time to do some of those rewarding, challenging sales 
jobs you’ve always promised yourself you’d get around to “when 
there’s time.” And you'll also have the opportunity to do those extra- 
curricular activities you may have neglected. 


Is There an Industry Profit Standard? 


The sales manager for Magnetrol, Inc., Lester E. Stybr, recently 
told the National Industrial Conference Board that “the ability of 
a company to establish ‘profit standards’ for itself is ambiguous and 
unrealistic reasoning. We hold to the premise that each industry has 
its own ‘profit range’ which has been determined largely by the com- 
petition within that industry over successive years of experience. The 
only effect 2 company can have on ‘profit standards’ is to make certain 
that it stands at the top of its industry range.” 


At the same National Industrial Conference Board marketing 
meeting the vice-president in charge of sales, Wagner Electric Corp., 
H. N. Felton, offered contrary evidence. Felton described how in 
one year’s time, with no price increase, Wagner changed a whole 
product line from a loss of 6.1% of sales to a profit of 9.4%. Further, 
this product line contributes about 18% of Wagner’s total company 
volume. 


Felton reported that a product which he identifies as Part A, was 
being marketed at a substantial loss. This was pretty much the in- 
dustry pattern. Historically, there was an extremely close margin on 
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7th in 


manufacture 


of leather 
and 


leather products 


Among the television markets 


foremost in the manufacture of 


leather and leather products, 
the Channel 8 Multi-City Mar- 


ket ranks seventh, based on 


production figures for Amer- 


ica's top 100 counties (SALES 
MANAGEMENT '‘‘Survey of Buying 


Power May 10, 1956) 


weal- 


tv 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
NBC and CBS 


Harrisburg 
York 
Hanover 
Gettysburg 
Chambersburg 
Waynesboro 
Frederick 
Westminster 
Carlisle 
Sunbury 
Martinsburg 


316,000 WATTS 


Channel 8 Multi-City Market 


Mount Carmel 
Bloomsburg 


Lock Haven 
Hagerstown 


Reading 
Lebanon 
Pottsville 
Hazleton 
Shamokin 


Lewisburg 
Lewistown 


STEINMAN STATION 
CLAIR McCOLLOUGH, Pres. 


Representative 


the MEEKER company, inc. 


New York 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


actio 


Advertising increased by 34,771 lines—22.6%—first ten 
months 1956 over 1955. Ten successive months of gain. 


JULY 


Average paid circulation up to 776,287 (guarantee 750,000) 
Nation’s Business is available by subscription only, 
$18 for 3 years, | 


6 Month A.B.C. Statements 


JUNE 30, 55 DECEMBER 31, 55 
739,179 766,581 


JUNE 30, 56 
776,287 


From January 1956 to mid-September, 12,052 business firms 
purchased 398,056: reprints of Nation's Business articles. 


How To Make A Business Decision 


Three-Year Study Shows How Managers Are Made 


Success Won't Save Your Business 


Business in Politics: 
How Far You Can Go 


Consistent advertising, circulation 


and editorial gains for... 


Nation’s Business 


Nation’s Business is on the move. In 
. total circula- 
tion, advertising volume, readership . . . 


three significant areas. . 


the curve is up 

increased 
(first 10 months). 
There can be only one reason for a gain 
so substantial: Results 


Advertising 
22.6% 


linage has 


over 1955 


Average paid circulation has moved 
to 776,287. Of these readers, 550,000 
are the men who actually own American 
business — the 
presidents of 
banks, 
ments—every type and size of business, 
nationwide. Circulation follows popula- 


owners, partners and 
manufacturing firms, 


retail and wholesale establish 


tion, with 257,000 copies each month 
going to cities over 50,000 and 518,000 


to cities and towns of smaller size 
Nation’s Business devotes its articles 
to analysis and interpretation within the 
three areas of greatest concern to busi- 
ness owners—business leadership, gov- 
ernment problems, and national issues. 
So perceptive and useful is its look- 
ahead editorial content that reprints of a 
single article often exceed 20,000 in 
sales—and orders keep coming In for a 
year or more after original publication 
CONCLUSION 
To sell the men who own American 
business, you need the business maga- 
zine which is large enough to reach 
them, useful enough to compel their at- 
tention, powerful enough to move them 


to action. You need Nation’s Business 


Number of reprints 


Nations Business 


775,000 PAID CIRCULATION 

Including 75,000 executives of busi 

ness members of the National Chamber 

of Commerce and 700,000 other leaders 
yf the American business community 

who paid for their personal sut 
riptions 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 
711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON «CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Covers All 4 J WHo-rv 


porms: ey WHO-TV 
v WHO-TV 
WHO-TV : 
| WHO-TV 
=: sports lovers get top television sports ww WHO-TV 
coverage on WHO-TV, because our TV operation uses WHO-TV 
the same great sports staff that has built such a WHO-TV 
ype oh on es mig = : WHO-TV 
n addition to daily sportscasts by Jim Zabel, lowa’s 2 
“most-listened-to” sportscaster, WHO-TV schedules WHO TV 
scores of exciting sports contests — both live and on film. WHO-TV 
How loyal and enthusiastic is the WHO-TV WHO-TV 
sports audience? Well, last Fall when WHO -TV 
there was a slight technical delay in 4 4} WHO-TV 
getting one football telecast on the air, jo Sons a 
WHO.-TV received 1500 phone calls — and | erie TV 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company HO-TV 
reported a backlog of 5000 other calls! WHO-TV 
Let Peters, Griffin, Woodward, give you all the facts , WHO-TV 
on WHO-TV — Iowa's BIG television value. WHO-TV 
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WHO-TV 


Channel 13 - Des Moines 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 


National Representatives Affiliate 
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the product line. On Part B of Wagner’s product a small profit was 
made, but when the parts were combined the loss was 6.1% of sales. 


Despite the fact that Wagner was in an historical position on this 
important line, the company decided to correct “this intolerable situ- 
ation” by taking eight steps: (1) study of over-all company costs; 
(2) intensive cost study of items on Part A of line; (3) determination 
of items in Part A which are historically, and still, losers after steps 
1 and 2; (4) study of effect of withdrawing items determined under 
step 3; (5) withdrawing from price book certain of these items; (6) 
inclusion of certain new items; (7) reorienting the sales organiza- 
tion’s thinking to a profit, rather than volume, basis; (8) revamping 
of sales compensation plan. 


Felton points out that a sales organization can be educated to sell 
what you want it to sell rather than just to se/l. 


Stybr of Magnetrol certainly reflected agreement with Felton’s 
thought when he said: 


“Tt is in the psychological attitudes of individuals responsible for 
profit growth that the major advances must be made. First we must 
be able to visualize the desired goals. Second, we must have the 
ambition, the perseverance, and the willingness for hard work to ac- 
complish the goals. Third, we must return to the basic fundamentals 
of commerce and life itself and make them a conscious part of our 
philosophies and motivations.” 


Felton anticipates that Wagner Electric’s earnings will be 6% 
in 1956, compared with 5.1% in 1955, and with 2.3% in 1954. Felton 
points out the moral: “We have come to realize that the factory cost 
of a product can almost always be lowered, and you can drop certain 
items from a line without adversely affecting other parts of your 
business.”’ 


How often do you go through your own operations with a “there 
is nothing sacred” attitude? 


What ABC Means to You 


You are the largest purchaser of advertising. So the ABC—Audit 
Bureau of Circulations—is an old and respected friend. Your sales 
predecessors joined with publishers to organize ABC. And you have 
helped ABC achieve important benefits for both the purchasers of 
advertising and the people who use it, as well as the purveyors of it. 


Frankly, your predecessors and certain publishers set up the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations to clean up abuses of sales confidence. ABC 
continues to be meticulous in its watching over our mutual interest 
for our mutual benefit. The ABC audit, like the audit of your own 
businesses by your certified public accountants, is not made with the 
expectancy of finding wrong but of being able to establish, con- 
tinuously, through an outside audit, that the rules are being adhered 
to. 


This is the 42nd anniversary of the founding of ABC. So we join 
with you in saluting ABC. It is our hope and belief that the ABC 
in the future will reflect consideration of today’s problems in terms 
of today’s opportunities. 


One final thought. We would also like to salute our R. E. Small- 
wood, SALES MANAGEMENT'S vice-president and circulation director. 
Over a long period-of years he and his department have set unparalleled 
standards for qualitative ABC business publications. It is perhaps only 
fitting that this year he also has industry responsibilities as president of 
Associated Business Publications’ National Circulation Round Table. 
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l; we had a beer-check for every 


brand of salad dressing ever mar 
keted, we would certainly have a 
hatful of beer-checks. It would seem 
hard to invent a new salad-mixture 
completely in a class by itself, but 
that’s what one Burgoyne client did. 
Added to lettuce or any miscellan- 
eous greenery hanging around the 
house, it had just the proper flavor 
to make guests inquire about the 
recipe. Burgoyne ran panel tests in 
Indianapolis, Columbus and Omaha, 
found it as distinctive in sales as it 
was on the table. So now you can 
buy it at your neighborhood gro 
ceteria, not to mention Heine’s Deli 


catessen. 


Soup and gravy stains and grease 
spots have a way of splattering our 
best Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes 
just when it’s unnandiest to ship 
‘em to the cleaners. So there is a 
lively market for spot-removers; but 
sometimes they leave nice big rings, 
or have a smell like an oil refinery. 
An up-and-coming chemist devel 
oped a spotter that really did the 
work. He enlisted Burgoyne, of 
course, to run panel tests in Peoria, 
Roanoke and South Bend, and the 
future looks good, Let Long John 
Burgoyne check your new or es- 
tablished item for the selling facts 
you need to know. And do it now— 
put away your fiddle, Nero, and 


stop Rome from burning. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG. CINCINNATI 2, OnIO 


In Philadelphia, buying begins at home 


= 
9 


See VEEP) > 


The Bulletin goes home...delivers more copies to more people 
every seven days in Greater Philadelphia than any other newspaper 


More than one and a quarter billion dollars are spent each year 
in Greater Philadelphia for automobiles and accessories. The 
way to get your share of this huge market is to tell your story 
to the entire family in Philadelphia’s home newspaper—The 


Evening and Sunday Bulletin. 


The Bulletin packs selling power throughout a market 
noted for its buying power. Philadelphians like The Bulletin. 
They buy it, read it, trust it and respond to the advertising in 


it. The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s home newspaper. 


Now—R. O. P. full color seven days a week 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, 30th and Market Streets © New York, 342 Madison 
Avenue * Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Avenue. Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker 
Company in Detroit * Atlanta © Los Angeles ¢* San Francisco 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTER S TO THE EDITORS 


“There's a Solid, Accessible, Merchandisable Market 
Between New York and the Farm" 


Epiror, SALES MNIANAGEMENT: 

The article in your September 21 
issue, “Unexploited Sales Opportuni- 
ties in the Non-Metro Market,” made 
a statistical leap from Metropolitan 
Areas to Rural Areas. Between those 
extremes are many prosperous, indus 
trially expanding cities which are not 
big enough to be classified as 
Metropolitan or Potential Metropoli 
tan Areas. 

We heartily agree with the 
mbalance of national advertising ex 


quite 


penditures in the very largest metro 
politan cities. Just in Family Weekly's 
139 markets alone, the total circula 
tion of the influential local news- 
papers is 3,560,334. In the 474 coun 


ties they serve, 20 million people ac- 


i) 


count for over $22 billion annual re 


tail sales which is 11.9% of the 
United States total. 


yY our 


Tarmer 


article discusses at length 
income, rural 
That is 
hardly a true picture of the non-metro 
market your article discussed. 
Specifically, the 
Family 


$5,020 and nearly 


families, 
people and 


tarm 


rural homes. 


average family 
Weekly markets is 
10% higher than 
the average in non-metropolitan coun- 
ties. There’s a solid, accessible, mer 
handisable market between New 
York and the farm, and it is becoming 
larger, more prosperous and more sig 


come in 


nificant to national advertisers as more 
manufacturers build 
new plants and expand their current 


and more giant 


manufacturing facilities in America’s 
smaller cities. 

In the same issue The Daily Panta 
graph of Bloomington-Normal, IIL, 


» 


advertises on p. 92 its “over 100 in 


dustrial plants. Value of manufac 
5 


over $150 mil- 


tured products in fa 


lion. F 


Harry E. Clarke 


Promotion Director 
Family W eekly 
Chicago, III. 


> Mr. Clarke has a valid point 

that there are many worth-while cities 
sandwiched in between the very big 
metropolitan and the rural sections, 
but nevertheless they are not ““Metro- 
politan County Areas.” But he should 
consult SALES MANAGEMENT'S Sur- 
vey of Buying Power, for on p. 180 
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he will find that Bloomington- Normal 


is a named Metropolitan County 


Area. 


"Thermos" Is Not Generic Term 


Epiror, SALES MIANAGEMENT: 


... I have just now had a chance 
to look 


issue of September 10 and have imme- 


over your “Business Gifts” 


diately run into a flagrant misuse of 
our registered trademark ‘“Thermos.”’ 

On p. 44 in the continuation of an 
editorial ‘article beginning on p. 39 
headed “‘Favorite Gifts of 1955” there 
appears the following: 

“Thermos kits, ice buckets: Ham- 
ilton Scotch cooler led the field both 
as a gift by itself and as a container 
and other goodies. 
Additional mentions went to Good- 
rich Koroseal, Ruvel & Co., Sponge 
Rubber Products, Brown & Bigelow, 
Landers-Frary-Clark, Mission Pak.” 

The effect of that heading of that 
particular séction with our trademark 
without it being distinguished as such 
is to indicate that it is generic and 
applies to the products of Hamilton, 
Goodrich Koroseal, Ruvel & Co. and 
others mentioned. I am sure you will 


for cheese, nuts, 


appreciate that ‘““Thermos”’ is a reg- 
istered trademark, the property of this 
company and that it may only be ap- 
plied to products which this company 
manufactures and which are so 
branded. Its use in a generic sense, as 
here, or in connection with any other 
manufacturers’ entirely 
contrary to our trademark rights. . . 


products is 


: Irving K. Fearn 


Vice-President, Sales 
The American Thermos Products Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 


Classified Column for Sales 
Management? 


Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

On p. 15 of the September 21 issue 
is a letter to the editor from Edward 
Lending, New York, N.Y. (‘‘Al- 
toona to McKeesport with diapers”). 
We don’t sell diapers but we do sell 
steam specialties, alloy screws, and 

(continued on page |7) 


‘Magnetic Tape 


in Business 


BY 
PAUL JANSEN, Sales Manager 


“WE WERE SO CONVINCED that mag- 
netic tapes offered a new and effective 
method of communication that we bought 
our recorders first and then went about 
finding ways to use them!” This is the 
enthusiastic explanation offered by the 
Upjohn Pharmaceutical Company to tell 
how they’ve established closer ties be- 
tween Kalamazoo, Michigan home office 
and foreign branches. 


Upjohn’s recordings for foretgn 


Most fre- 


quently used are tapes discussing new 


tape 
branches are of two types. 
products. When a new product is intro 
duced, a panel of scientific experts dis- 
cuss on tape its uses, formula and ad- 
vantages. Then, a similar recording is 
made by the sales and advertising ‘staff, 
detailing promotion plans. Sometimes 
illustrative charts are used to visually 


emphasize important points. 


THE SECOND TYPE of used by 


Upjohn communicates company policies 


tape 


and instructions to subsidiaries. Usually 
these are recordings of almost extempo- 
raneous sessions among department heads. 
In this way Upjohn employees are heard 
in countries where a personal visit might 
be impossible. Is the tape exchange pro- 
gram working well? Upjohn comments: 
“We are expanding facilities and equip- 
ment.” 


NEW PLASTIC LEADER & TIMING 
TAPE! Ask for it. 50% stronger than 
paper leader ... takes both ball point and 
pencil writing...has special anti-static 
coating ... carries new, convenient timing 
markets. Ask your dealer for it. 


The term “Scotcn” and the plaid design 
are registered trademarks for Magnetic 
Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING AND MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave- 


nue, New York 16, N.Y. © 3M Co. 1956. 
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FIRST in business and 
among weekly 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING PAGES IN NEWS AND MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES 


1950 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
3,520 


TIME 
1,650 


NEWSWEEK 
1,486 


FORTUNE 
919 


NATION'S 
BUSINESS 
329 


195] 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
4,599 


TIME 
2,079 


NEWSWEEK 
1,859 


FORTUNE 
1,161 


NATION’S 
BUSINESS 
305 


1952 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
5,210 


NEWSWEEK 
2,032 


TIME 
1,997 


‘USN& WR” 


FORTUNE 
1,363 


NATION'S 
BUSINESS 


360 


1953 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
5,468 


NEWSWEEK 
1,931 


TIME 
1,878 


FORTUNE 
1,576 


NATION'S 
BUSINESS 
403 


1954 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
5,163 


NEWSWEEK 
1,823 


TIME 
1,790 


FORTUNE 
1,475 


NATION’S 
BUSINESS 
412 


1955 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
5,329 


USN&WR” 


NEWSWEEK 
1,910 


TIME 
1,765 


FORTUNE 
1,420 


NATION'S 
BUSINESS 
401 


Ist 6 mos. 1956 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
2,831 


NEWSWEEK 
1,123 


TIME 
1,063 


FORTUNE 
908 


NATION’S 
BUSINESS 
252 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


Amertas Class News Magazine 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


industrial advertising 


news magazines 


USINESS and industrial advertisers 

have increased their use of the news and 
management magazines by 51°; in the five-year 
period 1950 to 1955. Of this total gain of 4,476 GAINS IN BUSINESS AND 
pages, more than a third, or 1,554 pages, INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
PAGES 1950-1955 


went to one of the six magazines in the 
field—‘‘U.S.NEws & WorLD REporr.”’ 


REASON FOR GROWTH RECORD 


Three out of four ““U.S.NEws & WorLD REpPorRT”’ 
subscribers hold managerial positions throughout 
American business, industry, government and the 
professions. They read ““U.S.NEws & WorLD BUSINESS “USN&WR” FORTUNE NEWSWEEK TIME NATION’S 
REPORT”’ because it concentrates on the useful WEEK BUSINESS 
and essential news that directly affects their Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
business plans and decisions, news they find 
nowhere else. In poll after poll of key management 
groups, ‘““U.S.News & WorRLD REporT”’ 
consistently receives the most votes as the 
magazine “‘most useful in my work,” and “‘the 
magazine in which I place the most confidence.” 
‘ An essential magazine 


Essential to more and more readers 


Essential to more and more advertisers 


Now more than 825,000 


NET PAID CIRCULATION... a market 
not duplicated by any other magazine in the field 


Advertising office, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other 
advertising offices in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Washington. 
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The 


New Yorker 


really 


gets 


around! 


Among top U. S. bankers, for example. 221 directors 


of the 29 largest banks in America are subscribers to The New Yorker, 


id 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, L on, San Francis Angeles 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


i 


LETTERS 


many other things. It so happens that 
we are looking for a man to represent 
us on some mechanical lines in the 
Greater New York Area. 

I would appreciate it very much if 
you would forward the enclosed ap- 
plication to Mr. Lending. I suggest 
that, if he is interested, he get in touch 
with us so that we can possibly get to- 
gether on some mutually advantageous 
basis. 

What he says about the problem of 
companies needing men getting to- 
gether with men needing companies 
is certainly true. Advertising in the 
daily papers, particularly classified ad- 
vertising, has not been productive of 
good men, in our experience. Possibly 
a classified column in your magazine 
would get some of us together. 


R. C. Douglas 


General Sales Manager 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


“provocative sampling" 


Epiror, SALES MIANAGEMENT: 

Our compliments on your excellent 
article ‘Colored Appliances Liven 
Promotion, But White Still Gets the 
Vote” (Sept. 21, p. 50). Having had 
the opportunity of cooperating in a 
small way in helping your reporter to 
round up a few facts, I well under- 
stand the time-consuming research 
task he faced. Personally, we feel he 
has succeeded nobly in presenting a 
comprehensive and provocative sam 
pling of views and opinions on.a sub- 
ject that is of great importance to 
every manufacturer. We're calling 
the article to the attention of various 
people at Henry Dreyfuss, Norris- 
Thermador and Rheem Manufactur- 
ing, and I feel certain they will find 
the report as interesting as we did. 


David U. Snyder 


Executive Research, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


S & H in Fitchburg 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I note with interest your article 
“How S&H Sells Above List” (Sept. 
7, p. 41). 

On p. 44, column 3 starting with 
line 8 and contained in that para- 
graph I note a discrepancy and | 


{continued on page 21) 
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. anagers 
ay CE A 


for oles 


Ufyy 


Team-up with this powerful sales duo: "The Heart of 


Industrial America'’—richest concentration of indus- 


trial buying power, and M.P.A., the buyers’ own 


magazine, covering "The Heart'’ exclusively! 


Guaranteed 100% "Buyer" Audience 


in Your No. 


1 Industrial 


Market 


. . « The 100-Billion-Dollar Midwest! 


For sales facts—ask the Sales Manager! 
He'll say you can't beat selling direct to 
“buyers” in your best market. That's ex- 
actly what you'll do in M.P.A, — you'll 
reach every industrial P. A. in the "Heart" 
of the World's Richest Industrial Area, 
valued at nearly 100 billions, and _ still 
growing fast. Coverage extends into all 
classifications of diversified industry. 
Here's where the buying is done, and 
here's where the sales are made—ask the 
Sales Manager. So, if you sell to industry, 
here's where your advertising belongs in 
M.P.A, Begin with the next issue, Ask for 
rates and circulation data today! 


A few of the 


national" 


adver- 


tisers who use over 50% of the 


space: 


Alcoa 

U. S. Steel 

J. & L. 

Ryerson 
Bethlehem 
McLouth 

Assoc. Spring 
Columbia 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Roebling's 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Turns 


Chase Brass 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Brass 
American Brass 
Nat'l Screw 
Torrington 
Standard Oil 
Cities Service 
American Box 
Robt. Gair 
Ohio Injector 
Blaw-Knox 


Write for 
Roster Issue 
(Containing 
P. A. list) 

on your 
letterhead 


6th Floor, Penton Bidg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


i7 


AMERICAN AIRFREIGHT OFFERS THE 
BENEFITS THAT SALES MANAGERS 
WANT MOST 


When sales managers use airfreight to create new markets or provide better service 


to present customers, they specify American Airlines Airfreight. American is their 


best assurance of fast. reliable service because of these important reasons: 


COVERAGE 


Only American offers the extra speed of direct 
one-carrier service to all ten leading retail markets... 
twenty-five of the top thirty . . . all twenty-three 
leading industrial areas in the United States. 


CAPACITY 


American has space for your shipments when and 
where it’s needed most. A combined daily lift 
potential of over a half-million pounds gives American 
the greatest capacity of any airline. 


FREQUENCY 


Shipments get faster forwarding . . . spend less time 
in terminals with American’s greater frequency of 
schedules. Over 1000 departures daily offer more 
service to more cities than any other carrier. 


perenoasiirry AMERICAN 
First with scheduled airfreight, American 
today has the largest, most experienced 
personnel force . . . most modern handling facilities. AIRLINES 
Is better able to solve shipping problems . . . pro- 
vide dependable on-time deliveries. 
the world 


—carries more cargo than any other airline in 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Airfreight costs less 
than you think 


A typical 100 lb. shipment from New York 
to Chicago costs only $7.50... from 
Chicago to San Francisco 
only $18.80. 


—_ ‘ST: 8 
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[SAct ex | 


RECEIVED 


“Dammit, | know the merchandise is here! Where’s the advertising?” 


Is the advertising allotted to the markets with the greatest sales and potential? 
Take another look at Salt Lake-Ogden-Provo, one of the first forty markets* 


TRI-CITY 549,000 pop.** 137,800 TV homes (100% UNDUPLICATED) 


28-COUNTY MARKET 846,200 pop.* 


KUTV 


CHANNEL 


Avery-Knodel, Inc. 
National Representatives 


A.B.C. 


* Sales Management—40th largest 


KTVT 


CHANNEL 


Katz Agency, Inc. 
National Representatives 


N.B.C. 


* 209,000 TV homes 88% UNDUPLICATED) 


KSL-TV 


CHANNEL 


CBS-TV Spot Sales 
National Representatives 


C.B.S. 


* Standard Rate & Data Service—35th largest + + Sales Management 1956 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS 


would point out that in this city of 
Fitchburg there are more stores dis- 
tributing S&H stamps than in any 
other town of its size. At least it ap- 
pears that way. 

Also I note that the stamps appear 
to be dispersed in many competitive 
stores. 

I question the figure of $1.20 that 
appears in line 28, column 3. Is this 
correct ? 


R. Morse 
Vice-President, Sales 
United Plastic Corp. | 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


> Figure of $1.20 is not right. It 
should be $120. 


A Pleasant Surprise? 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
This is in reference to William 
Tobin’s article ““The Prospect Behind 


the Barricaded Door” (Aug. 3, p. | 


62). 

Here is a device I have used suc 
cessfully and recommend to those who 
can feature themselves handling the 
situation when they come face to face 
with their prey. 

I mention my name but do not 
show a card or mention my business. 
I hasten to say, ‘Now, please don’t 
tell him who I am. I want to surprise 
him.” 

I have often had Mr. Board Chair- 
man actually come out of his office to 
see who it is. 


Paul G. Weichelt 


Highland Park, III. 


Prices Incorrect 


Our client, World Wide Art 
Studios, Covington, Tenn., appreci 
ates the inclusion of one of its porce- 
lain ash trays in the Gift Gallery 
(Sept. 10, 1956, p. 191) but calls at- 
tention to the fact that prices as quoted 
are incorrect under the new price 
sheets. For correct current prices, 
readers should write W. M. Snyder 
at the company. 


Mrs. Betty Kirk 
Merrill Kremer, Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Executive Gift Plan 


TASTEFUL DISTINCTIVE GRACIOUS 


mm 


\ 


ide ¥ 


Say, it with 
Howers Es-Wire 


Plants and flowers leave a lasting impression 


.a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness 
and good taste. Think of flowers first this Christmas 
and every time a business gift is in order. Distance 


is no barrier F.T.D. service is world-wide. 


Its so easy to Wire Flowers 


EASY & FAST. Just call the florist WORLD-WIDE SERVICE. 20,000 GUARANTEED DELIVERY. Deliv 


who displays the MERCURY F.T.D. and INTERFLORA mem ery 
EMBLEM. He takes care of bers 
globe 


everything in minutes 


F rists’ T. egraph D. very A 


fully assured. No worries 
$ serve you around the about it ‘‘getting there.”’ 


iation, Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


When a city’s ABC Retail Trading 
zone totals one million persons 
and they regard one newspaper 

as their prime source of news 
and information... 

When almost everyone of shopping 
age regards this newspaper as a 

shopping guide... 

Then you have an deal situation: 
bustling, buying Seattle and its 
accepted newspaper: The Seattle Times! 


Seattle has the third highest per capita buying power in the nation. 


Day after busy day this buying power is translated into actual pur- 


chases — purchases guided by... 


Che Seattle Gimes 


, 
BETTER wine! SEATTLE’S NEWSPAPER 
—— REPRESENTED BY O'MARA & ORMSBEE, IN 
: New York . et t 7 h 1g0 . los Angele ° San Fran 


Member Metro Sunday Comics and Sunday Magazine Network 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


lowa Brand Inventory 


It can be used to follow the brand 
standings and sales trends and to 
measure acceptance of new products. 
The standings of about 171 different 
products are detailed, including food 
and household items, tobacco prod- 
ucts, drugs and toiletries, home ap- 
pliances, automotive products and 
farm equipment. Iowans are quick to 
buy new and easier products for home- 
making. For example, among farm 
families, 47.7% own a home freezer, 
35.5% have an electric kitchen range, 
64.1% own an automatic water 
heater, and 19.0% use a clothes dryer. 
New products in the toiletry lines 
such as hair sprays are used by 35.7% 
of the people, and stick deodorants by 
25.0%. New electric skillets are 
owned by 19.9%, and 18.9% use 
clock radios. Another sales trend is 
the wide acceptance of liquid deter- 
gents, with 62.7% now using this 
type for dishes. ‘here are separate 
tabulations for the City-Town popu- 
lation and the Farm_ population, 
making the study a comprehensive 
guide to brand preferences in the 
lowa farm market. For your copy, 
write to Louis M. Rich, General 
Advertising Manager, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, Des Moines, 
la. 


Tax Depreciation Methods 


Little has been written about the 
effects of the new tax depreciation 
methods on the earnings of depreciable 
assets. This exploratory study, how- 
ever, analyzes and measures the ef- 
fect of the alternative tax depreciation 
methods on the after-tax return from 
a depreciable asset, and the conclu- 
sions merit management’s attention: 
(1) Whatever the level of the after- 
tax return with straight-line tax de- 
preciation, the substitution of either 
of the new methods (double-rate-de- 
clining-balance or sum-of-digits) ef- 
fects a substantial improvement; (2) 
the increase in equity return rates 
from the use of either of the new 
methods is greater when part of the 
capital is borrowed than when it is 
entirely equity; (3) the double-de- 
clining-balance method with straight- 
line switch is more favorable than 
sum-of-digits for very short service 
lives, but is somewhat less favorable 
for others; (4) the gains in the after- 
tax rate of return on the investment 
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in medium-lived assets are 10 to 15% 
higher when the new methods are 
used for tax purposes than when the 
traditional straight-line writeoff is 
used. Copies of “Effect of the New 
Tax Depreciation Methods on the 
Earnings of Depreciable Assets” are 
available as follows: single copies, $1 ; 
10 to 25 copies, 50c each; 25 or more 
copies, 25c each. Write to Charles W. 
Stewart, President, 
Allied Products 
Eighteenth St., N. 
6, B.C. 


Machinery and 
Institute, 1200 
W., Washington 


Sponsored Films 


This new study presents facts and 
figures on film audiences and how to 
reach them: adults or children, urban 
or rural, men or women, nationally 
or regionally, etc. Four channels of 
distribution are described: 16mm au- 
diences—the groups who meet in 
clubs, churches, industry, schools; 
television—the stations that use spon- 
sored films for sustaining programs; 
theaters, where sponsored films can 
play as part of the featured program; 
roadshow—summertime shows in the 
rural Midwest. It discusses audience 
potentials in each, and cites typical 
measured results from a number of 
case histories. For your copy of ““The 
Opportunity for Sponsored Films,” 
write to George G. Lenehan, Vice- 
President, Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Minneapolis Shopping Areas 


Because of the current growth of 
residential areas in and around this 
city, a guide to principal shopping 
centers, super shopping districts, neigh- 
borhood shopping districts and the 
downtown business district is now 
available. It gives descriptions of each 
of 37 shopping centers and 11 of the 
major “neighborhood” shopping dis- 
tricts. There are complete store list- 
ings in addition to individual maps 
detailing their locations. ‘The down- 
town business listing includes 124 re- 
tailers with a block map showing the 
exact location of each store. The over 
all Minneapolis area shopping picture 
is shown graphically in a center fold- 
out map. Included are general market 
data for Metropolitan Minneapolis 
(Hennepin County), Minnesota and 


Elmer “Sizzle” 
Wheeler Says: 


Business Gift For Business People! 


A Ture Business Case is truly the 
present with a future, because it lasts so 
long, it is used so often, and it adds so 
much to a man’s appearance. Please your 
customers and business associates with 
this practical, desirable gift . . . a TUFIDE 
Business Case is always .. . 


A GIFT OF GOOD SALESMANSHIP 


XL — 


w FOR THE 
‘Vufide TRAVELER 
ATTACHE CASE 


Slim, trim travel companion holds a file 
full of papers, samples, books, plus 
change of clothing. $18.00 and up. 

a 


NEW! 
FOR EVERY ; 
BUSINESSMAN 


‘Vufide 
“TOTER” 


New underarm zipper carry-all for men 
on the go. Soft, flexible, easy-to-get-into, 
perfect for catalogs, books, photos, papers, 
file folders, etc. $1.59 and $1.98. 


Stebeo propucts 


Since 1918 
1401-17 West Jackson Boulevard 
Dept. A-37, Chicago 7, Ill. 


—~— 


STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept. A-37, 
1401 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Send me your new free catalog of TUFIDE 


| 
Business Cases and new TUFIDE gift items 
Name Title | 
Firm Name 
Address | 
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Zone State 


¢ Spokane Market is 


Total Spokane Market 


Effective Income: $1,800,456,000 
Retail Sales: $1,313,678,000 
Families: 336,300 (Population: 1,084,600) 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle reach $ out of 10 families. 


Retail Trading Zone* 


Effective Income $1,108,219,000 
Retail Sales: $ 773,391,000 
Families: 193,600 (Population: 628,100) 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle reach 8 out of 10 families. 


C 


Metropolitan Spokane 


Effective Income $484,789,000 
Retail Sales $336,760,000 
Families: 85,000 (Population: 261,000) 


The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle reach 10 out of 10 families. 


If you’re measuring markets 
by metropolitan areas, EO 
better go cautiously 
when you come to Spokane. 


Measuring this big market 
in terms of metropolitan data 
is like fitting diapers 

bot on the Aga Khan. It 
just can’t be done. - 


Why? Because 
the isolated Spokane region 
is one of the West’s largest 


natural marketing areas , 
P\ --an integrated Wiz 
(x) trade entity LJ 
the size of New England 


... but in the very heart of the 
Pacific Northwest 


Walled in on all sides 

by giant mountain ranges... 

and separated from surrounding 
markets by great 
distances ... it conforms 
ideally to the logic 
of geography and 

distribution patterns. 


More than a metropolitan area, 
this vast market is composed of 
hundreds of prosperous 
cities and towns and 


Ee ee cscs, ete Sin Megane, 08 rich farm communities. 
Cireviation: ABC Audit Report, March 31, 1956 . 

*24 complete counties shown. Latest dato, with exception of 

circulation, unovailable for ports of counties defined by ABC 
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A+ times as bid as it looks 


we 
sass Population is over a million... income 
“ is close totwo billion gem (4% above the 


U. S. per capita average)... and > ¥. sales S 


are well over a billion (8% above the U. S. 
per capita average!) 


Measured by any market index you choose, 
: it’s four times as big as it’s metropolitan 
area. -And you sell it all, when 
you sell Spokane! 


For not only do Spokane’s two big daily newspapers 

-- The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle -- 
furnish complete coverage of metropolitan == 
Spokane, they blanket the entire Spokane 

Market, too. 


Throughout one of the largest areas served by 
any daily newspaper in the country, these two 
big newspapers enter one out of 
every two households! 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE DaliLy CHRONICLE Heaps 


’ Cover 
the Inland Empire * 
like 


To cover the vast Spokane Market, More than 2400 carrier-salesmen in 


delivery trucks of The Spokesman- hundreds of cities and towns through- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle rt out the Spokane Market provide 9 out 
travel a distance equal to three times of 10 subscribers with home delivery 


around the world every week. service. 


tatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc 


wiew carries Metro Sunday Comics and This Week magazine 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


> It’s Bic. 


@ You can carve a big smile on your jack o’lantern, this 
Halloween, if you're selling in the big, rich Indianapolis 
market! [t ranks 7th in retail sales per capita, and 10th in 
average annual income per family among cities of 600,006 
and over. That’s because average annual income per fam- 
ily, here, is a whopping $6,669 . . . 39.3% above the 
national average.* Whatever you're selling, you need 
Indianapolis! 


And remember, these other important advantages: 


. over 600,000 population. 


> It’s STEADY. . 


balance of industry and agriculture. 


. unsurpassed for diversification and 


> It’s Easity REACHED .. . you get saturation coverage of 
the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
the 44 surrounding counties in The Indianapolis Star 
and The Indianapolis News. Write for complete market data. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


y nag ey Suying “ May 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
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the Upper Midwest. A copy may be 
obtained by writing to William A. 
Cordingley, National Advertising 
Manager, Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Building Marketing Programs 


Competition has become so intense 
today that integrated and coordinated 
marketing activities are essential for 
any company that wants to escape the 
mortality tables. This is discussed in 
detail in a 24-page booklet by Pro- 
fessor Albert W. Frey, author of the 
recent book, “‘How Many Dollars for 
Advertising.” Organization for pro- 
gramming is explained with step-by- 
step answers to such questions as 
Where are we now? How did we get 
here? What conditions are we heading 
into? How shall we proceed? There 
are check-lists of factors that mar 
keting executives should consider in 
formulating and carrying out their 
plans. A copy may be obtained by 
writing to Dean Arthur R. Upgren, 
The Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Hanover, N. H. 


Grocery Product Distribution 


Forty-five cities in New England 
ranging in population from 8,000 to 
2,000,000—have been surveyed to 
provide data in relation to the distri- 
bution of 560 national and regional 
brands of grocery store products. 
Checked were 1,218 grocery stores, 
representing a sample of 11% of the 
total outlets in the cities surveyed. 
For the complete reports for each of 
the cities, write to Anthony G. 
Glavin, Director, New England 
Newspapers Advertising Bureau, 516 
Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


The Fox Cities 


Appleton, Neenah and Menasha 
make up the largest City Zone market 
in Wisconsin, north of Milwaukee, 
and the 46th in the nation in family 
sales. Average family income is $6,020 

-fourth in Wisconsin in total income. 
Annual retail sales are over $118 mil 
lion. There are 26,003 homes in this 
Metropolitan Community. More than 
275 different industrial concerns in 25 
different classifications operate in its 
ities, employing 26,000 full- and part 
time workers with an average wage 
paid in excess of $113 million. Data 
cover more than 80 different classi- 
fications, including grocery and food 
items, drugs, cosmetics, beer, wine, 
liquors and soft drinks, cigarets, 
home appliances (including _ tele- 
vision), automobile ownership, travel 
ind life insurance. For the complete 
report, write to Henry G. Starck, Pro 
motion Manager, Appleton Post 
Crescent, Appleton, Wis. 
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Are your salesmen one-up? 


Arm your salesmen with SLICK delivery, and help them close the sale. 
When they promise SLICK airfreight delivery, they promise up-to-date 
inventories with one-day replacement, and fast doorstep delivery without 
cumbersome crating. And when you ship via SLICK...SLICK keeps 
those promises 

Salesmen who close the sale faster have more time for productive 
selling calls. Firms that deliver faster collect faster... have more room 
for expansion, more chance for reorders. 

SLICK airfreight costs little, too... often less than surface hauling 
SLICK minimum is only $1.00 . . . lowest in the industry. And SLICK service 
is complete .. . door-to-door, 27 domestic stations, and interline agree- 
ments covering the world. 


GET “ONE UP’’ ON COMPETITION. GET SLICK! Call your local 
SLICK station for service or information NOW! 


over a 
DECADE OF 
Seavict 

Yr 


3000 NORTH CLYBOURN AVE.,. BURBANK, CALIF 
Domestic and International Air Cargo * Airmail 
Air Express * Overseas passenger Charter 


CERTIFICATED, SCHEDULED AIR CARRIER * MEMBER ATA 


/) low pavertitonrd plce 


more (nae in Te Dryyiner 


“thaw iv dul ola F Hiladelp hia Vp paper, 


Advertising 
linage is the 
final measure of a 


| 


q newspaper's sales power 


a 
/ (i — ae The Philadelphia Mnquirer 
.. abn Re Ri yi Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: West Coast Representatives: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Robert T. Devlin, Jr. Edward J. Lynch George S. Dix Fitzpatrick Associates Fitzpatrick Associates 
342 Madison Ave. 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News 


MARKETING AUDITS may be required by banks 
in the future as evidence of stability—along with 
the usual financial statement. Henry Bach Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York advertising agency, believes 
this to be a definite possibility. It notes in its month- 
ly house publication, “The Bach Letter,” that the 
financial statement is losing its role as the one and 
only measuring rod. 


There is more to the health of a company, Bach 
observes, than is revealed in a record of its earnings: 


“In the last few years, our ability to produce has 
expanded much more rapidly than our apparent 
inclination to consume. This trend explains the in- 
creasing stress on marketing, a business function 
that concerns itself with creating and satisfying 
desires, rather than with the far more limited area 
of serving consumers’ needs.” Merely making prod- 
ucts available to the public is not enough. In to- 
day’s stiffening competition “the health of a com- 
pany must be judged by its ability to capture an 
increasing share of the potential market for its 
products.” 


Says Bach: “As time goes on, bankers and business- 
men in general will want ‘marketing audits’ of firms 
with which they deal. Banks, whose money will be 
borrowed, are less interested in past profits than 
in future prospects. Customers, who seek ever- 
stronger resources, need next year’s leaders, not 
last year’s. And suppliers, who must also plan their 
own course ahead, must be able to count on outlets 
that are growing, rather than declining.” 


A marketing audit is more difficult to prepare than 
a financial statement. Whether it is to be used as 
a credit-securing instrument—as Bach foresees— 
or whether it is to be employed as a scientific man- 
agement tool, it should contain an accurate and 
objective look at industry trends, market move- 


ments, economic developments and company 
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as Viewed by the Editors 


growth. Frequently, a firm is too close to its market 
to appraise all the factors in proper perspective. 
Perhaps this is another area where the outside con- 
sultant—if he’s adequately equipped—can be of 
considerable value (much as a C. P. A. might be 
engaged to render the financial statement). 


Bach makes an analogy that we like: “Marketing 
today,” the agency states, “is like a complex game 
of chess, in which thousands of firms are playing on 
one big board simultaneously. However logical 
your moves may be, of and by themselves, they can 
be effective only if they take into consideration 
what the other players are doing.” 


A good and continuing marketing audit can ac- 
complish two things: (1) It can reveal the mar- 
keting strategy of a company and (2) it can reveal 
the economics of the industry of which it is a part. 


A financial statement can be misleading as a means 
of measuring a firm against its competitors, but a 
marketing audit exposes potential and shows how 

that potential can be achieved. : 


ASSUMPTIONS ARE UNSAFE in the realm of 
sales. Markets are too dynamic. They are subject 
to evolution—even revolution. 


For instance, this year 178 “new cities” were in- 
cluded in Sales Management’s “Survey of Buying 
Power” as a result of their having attained the $12 
million sales level. Some of these towns—such as 
Park Forest, Ill.; River Edge, N. J.; Fairview Park, 
Ohio; Killeen, Tex.—achieved their new status 
with Univac-speed. Marketers who assume that 
today’s markets are the same as those of 1950 are 
losing sales. 


Some of us tend to think of towns like Pittsburgh, 
Akron or Detroit as one-industry towns and we 
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Significant Trends (continued) 


are likely to assume that their ability to buy is 
wholly dependent on the health of that prime in- 
dustry. 


Almost two-thirds of the workers in Akron do not 
work in rubber. Pittsburgh’s retail sales held up 
remarkably well despite the recent steel strike. 


Detroit, too, is different from what it used to be. 
As recently as 1953, manufacturing employment 
in that city was still greater than non-manufacturing 
employment. In 1955, however, non-manufacturing 
employment in the Detroit area led by 3%. For the 
first seven months of 1956, average manufacturing 
employment was 598,000, whereas non-manufac- 
turing employment averaged 792,000. 


As manufacturing picked up with 1957 model auto- 
mobile production, the differential undoubtedly 
diminished. Yet, there is a clear trend. Detroit, like 
many other cities, is becoming diversified and it is 
unsafe to assume that today’s Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Akron or Alamagordo is the same as it used to be. 


THE WANT AD COLUMNS of a New York sub- 
urban daily recently carried a “help wanted” ad for 
a credit manager and an assistant credit manager. 
This, in itself, is not newsworthy, but the fact that 
the advertiser was a dime store touches on the un- 
usual. 


J. J. Newberry, which was founded as a “five-and- 
ten-cents store,” is starting credit accounts in 25 of 
its stores this fall. Hence, the need for persons to 
fill newly created credit administration posts. 
Earlier, W. T. Grant—another “five-and-dime” 
chain—installed a coupon credit plan in some of 
its branches. Other variety stores are adopting or 
considering end-of-month or revolving credit plans 
for customers. 


Behind these moves: (1) Dimes stores are sensitive 
to the fact that department store “charge-it” sys- 
tems continue to grow increasingly popular—pulling 
a fair amount of business from traditionally “cash- 
and-carry” variety stores. (2) Merchandisers look 
for dime stores to start carrying and promoting big- 
ticket items—appliances, more expensive clothing, 
furniture, power tools—and for these they will need 
credit plans. It appears that even dime stores—with 
their thousands of items—feel the need to diversify! 
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NO FAIR TRADE ON GASOLINE. Even taking 
state per-gallon taxes into consideration—and 
making allowance for varying distribution costs— 
the spread in gasoline prices across the nation in- 
dicates that prices are competitively set at a local 
level. A survey by Runzheimer and Co. reports that 
there is a spread of nearly 19 cents in the cost of 
one gallon of regular gasoline. This ranges from a 
high of 37.5 cents in Montana to 18.9 cents in 
Rhode Island. Eight other states have a. gasoline 
tax equal to Montana’s which, at 7 cents per gal- 
lon, is just 3 cents more than Rhode Island’s. 


BEHIND THE SALES TRENDS 


Almost 300,000 brand names are in use today, it 
is estimated, and of these 25,000 are nationally 
advertised. 


Advertising expenditures have soared 332% since 
1940. Retail sales have doubled in that period; the 
number of businesses has increased 29%. 


Frozen food items available to shoppers today 
total 900. An estimated 150 more will bid for ac- 
ceptance before year-end. 


Women buy tires, seat covers and auto accessories 
these days. Approximately 60% of such sales at 
R. H. Macy’s (New York) and L. Bamberger’s 
(Newark) are made to the ladies. 


Trading stamps or premium credits given by retail 
establishments are saved by 4 out of 5 housewives 
and 24% admit to having switched patronage from 
one store to another to get them. 


Drug store sales per customer average $1 to $1.25 
in chain stores, but only 57 cents in independent 
stores. One reason: many chains have gone self- 
service. 


Men’s clothing manufacturers in 1954 sold 22% 
more than in 1946—but their profits were 76% 
less. Other manufacturing industries, as a whole, 
increased profits 64% during that period. 


Ice cream consumption per capita now stands at 
17.9 pounds annually. It was half that in 1939. 
Sales in the six winter months now account for 44% 
of total, compared to a 34% average between 
1932 and 1949. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INNKEEPER 


Hilton's 


“Private 


Statesmanship” 


Conrad Nicholson Hilton 


Shapes World-Wide Hotel Empire 


Like other salesmen, Hilton & Houser have to answer tough While governments of great pow- 
. am a ers struggle to persuade Egypt to 
questions from overseas "prospects." For instance, the make the Suez Canal flow freely, a 


z L : partnership of Egyptian and Ameri- 
influential government and financial folks who must be sold 


can businesses is preparing to open 
+ ith th : a $9.2 million, 400-room hotel in 
are sure To come up wi ese: Cairo on schedule next year. 
Hilton Hotels International, Inc., 
New York, has signed with Misr 
Hotels Co., Cairo, to operate the Nile 
Hilton for 20 years. Behind Misr— 
Why should we be interested? and Hilton—stands the government 
of Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
John Wilson Houser, executive 
Why the need for anew major hotel? vice-president and vigorous developer 
of Hilton International, counts on 
“Cairo” working out as pleasantly 
° and profitably for all concerned as 
Why a Hilton hotel? have other hotels in this flourishing, 
far-flung group. 
Will a new hotel increase fourssm? HHI is an eight-year-old subsid- 
iary of Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, 
and pet project of 68-year-old Conrad 
Nicholson Hilton, president and guid- 
ing genius of the whole domain. Un- 
der him John Houser and associates 
have acquired skill in applying “pri- 
vate statesmanship’—and salesman- 
ship—to solving complex problems 
with some very varied “interests.” 


By now the system not only is 
BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


bearing fruit among overseas hotels 


Why pay Hilton a percentage of the profits? 
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THEIR WORLD: 


Conrad Hilton (left) 
Houser, who directs Hilton International, can prove to 


and John W. 


Hilton's World-Wide Hotei Empire (continued) 


already Hilton-operated but is sow- 
ing seeds in other countries 

All good selling stems from serv- 
ice: Last year two world banking 
groups held a joint meeting at the 
Istanbul Hilton in Turkey. One dele- 
gate was Japan’s Finance Minister, 
Hisato Ichimada. The Istanbul hotel 
manager, Swiss-born Rudy- Basler, 
once worked for several vears at 
Tokyo’s Imperial Hotel Co. With 
Ichimada in mind, Basler coached his 
main chef in preparing such dishes as 
suimono (clear fish soup) and sashami 
(sliced raw swordfish). 'chimada was 
pleased. Back home, he urged Jap 
anese business leaders to take a tip 
from Turkey. 

Last February Conrad Hilton an 
nounced that Tokyo Electric Express 
Railway, Ltd., would have a $6 mil- 
lion Tokyo Hilton built by 1958. 

Houser hopes to stop the presses 
on this piece to include last-minute 
signings for London, England, and 
Bagdad, Iraq. 

On the wall of International hq. 
in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, a 
big world map is gay with a lot of 
little flags. As vet red flags fly only 
at San Juan, P. R., Madrid, Spain, 
and Istanbul, for hotels now being 
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operated. But Mexico City will open 
next December 7. And several more 
abuilding at Acapulco, Havana, Cairo, 
Montreal and West Berlin—are set 
to become red in 1957 and 1958, and 
Tokyo, London, Bagdad, Rome, and 
Bangkok, Thailand, are now unde 
contract. 

Of 24 major markets which earlier 
this year were merely “projected,” 
some—specifically Beirut, Lebanon; 
Djakarta, Indonesia, and Colombo, 
Ceylon—have moved into the ad- 
vanced-negotiation or blue-flag stage. 

While John Houser may point to 
many a white flag as a “pipe dream,”’ 
he still has strong reasons for be- 
lieving that several soon will change 
color. (The whites spread from Am- 
sterdam and Athens to Australia, and 
from Peru to Singapore.) In fact, so 
sure is he of the broad harvest in ho- 
tels, that recently he divided the globe 
into five parts, under regional v-p’s 
and resident representatives, to be 
ready for them. 

He may not be exaggerating too 
much when he says, “Now, they are 
trving to sell us!” 

“They” may be government, semi- 
government or private groups or in- 
dividuals of the respective countries, 


varied groups of prospects that a major hotel can become 
as much of a magnet for trade in Cairo as in Chicago. 


who form the companies to pay for 
and own the land, buildings, furnish 
ings and equipment of the hotels. 
Hilton signs long-term leases, usually 
20 provides knowledge for 
planning, designing, building, admin 
istering and operating, and contributes 
to operating capital. In return Hilton 
receives about one-third of the oper- 
ating profit. 

Thus far “government” owners are 
in San Juan, Istanbul (the TUurkish 
Government Pension Fund), Mon 
treal (where Hilton will run the new 
1,200-room Queen Elizabeth for Ca- 
nadian National Railways), ‘Trini 
dad, B.W.I., and Berlin. The last, 
arranged by the Senat of West Ber- 
lin, had to be approved by the Fed- 
eral German Government and the 
U. S. authorities. 

Hotels “privately-owned” .are in 
Madrid, in Mexico City and Aca 
pulco (in both of which a major 
Hilton partner is Miguel Aleman, 
former president of Mexico), Rome, 
Tokyo, London and, with Queen 
Rambha Bharni of Thailand as a 
“private” stockholder, in Bangkok. 

Owner of the now-building, $14 
million, 630-room Habana Hilton is 

(continued on page 152) 


years ; 
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NEWEST of the “international” hotels is the Istanbul 
Hilton in the “City of the Blue Mosque.” 


INDONESIA’S PRIME MINISTER SUKARNO greets 

Hotelman Houser. With them are Dr. Sudjarwo, Indo IN ISTANBUL a native coffee girl serves Houser (left) 
and distinguished guests, the Vali (Mayor-Governor) of 
istanbul, Dr. Gokay, and Turkey’s President Celal Bayar. 


nesia’s ambassador to the U.N., and his wife. 


IN 1958 the Cavalieri Hilton in Rome will add a modern 

note to the Eternal City on the Seven Hillis. 
IN 1957 Hilton will launch the multi-sundecked Habana 
Hilton, for Cuban Culinary Workers Retirement Fund. 


BIGGEST unit abroad will be 1,200-room Queen Eliza- 
beth, Montreal, owned by Canadian National Railways. 


NEW YOR 


SECTIONS—SECTION ONE 


New Posts for Key Executives 


The New York Journal-American has promoted 
three of its top executives, as part of its moving- 
ahead program: Charles Gould, who has headed the 
J-A’s Advertising Departments for the past three 
years, moves up to the new post of assistant pub- 
lisher. He’s been with the Hearst organization for 
20 years, with the J-d for 10. During the war he 
spent four years on active sea duty, two of them 
as commanding officer of a division of destroyer 
escorts. His whole career has been spent in the ad- 
vertising end of newspapers. While his newspaper 

Collins is expanding (an increase of 331,000 lines of ad- 
vertising during the first eight months of this year) 
the Goulds are doing some expansion of their own: 
In °55, an eight-pound son. In ’56, another eight- 


pounder. No predictions for ’57. 


Sumner Collins has been promotion manager of 
the paper for 12 years. His new post: director of 
promotion, plans, public relations—a new position. 
During his J-d span he’s seen the paper increase 
daily circulation by more than 100,000 copies. Under 
his aegis the paper has won many awards for na 
tional, local, classified promotion and market re- 
search. Collins, a Milwaukee product, came to N. Y. 
from the Milwaukee Sentinel where he was pro 
motion manager. There he instituted and directed 
the paper’s Sports and Vacation Show which has 
grown into the largest and most successful exposition 
of its kind in the country . . . His wife is the famous 


syndicated economics columnist, Sylvia Porter. 


Monroe Gensler, who was made associate adver- 
tising manager last spring, moves up to advertising 
director. He began his career with the J-4 in ’28 
as a Classified salesman. After 25 years away from 
the paper, he returned, to work with the advertising 
manager. That his move was a wise one is borne 
out by his new title which has come to him only 
six months after he went home to the newspaper 
that gave him his start. 


THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


He. Took Tea— Now See ! 


It was a dark year when Robert L. Larsen, fresh out 
of Wayne University, tackled the depression-ridden_busi- 
ness world. And, of all things, he elected to sell tea for a 
living. Tea... in a country where people drank coffee 
in gallon lots and thought tea was something to drink 
iced in hot weather. But both tea and Larsen have come 
a long way since then. He, for instance, is the new general 
sales manager of ‘he Salada Tea Co. Bob Larsen began 
selling tea in his native Detroit. Then he tea-ed off 
loledo. A dozen years after he joined Salada he turned 
up again in Detroit, as district manager. Five years later 
he took over as manager of the New York State branch. 
Finally he’s in Salada’s American headquarters, Boston . . . 
Salada is now in its 65th year, founded in Toronto, not 
England as you might have supposed. ‘The company is 
one of the nation’s leading users of consistent, small-space 
advertising, was one of the first—if not the first—tea 


packer to sell tea in a package instead of fr6m a barrel. 


A Boy Places an Ad 


In 1940 E. Archie Mishkin—the son of immigrants 
became a certified public accountant at the age of 21. 
Recently Mishkin was elected president of Bayuk Cigars, 
Inc. The gap between the two was bridged by a want-ad 
he placed in The New York Times. For young Mishkin 
hated his accountancy work, felt it was dull and static. 
He wanted to sell. And when, in answer to his ad, a 
Cuban tobacco company offered him a job he jumped at 
it. Hardly had he settled into his office when he was 
drafted. He came back from the service to his job in 
45, was sent to Havana. There he was the general ex 
ecutive for the company, purchasing and selling tobacco. 
“It was a tough sales course,” he says, “but invaluable.” 
In 1955 he became v-p of Bayuk Cigars and a few months 
later, executive v-p. He believes the prime function of an 
executive is to encourage the fullest capacities of each 
subordinate. ““That makes a happy business family. And 
coupled with a good, broad company policy, it means a 
company must go ahead.” A hi-fi “fanatic,” he has a 
special room in his Merion, Pa., home for his sound 


reproduction equipment. 
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Should Marketers Be Guided 
By Politicians’ Views on Farming? 


The author contends: Politicians of both parties generally 


treat farming just as they treat others. They are, quite 


logically, in favor of higher wages, better working condi- 


tions, more profit. And members of the party out of power 
at the time tend to emphasize the pessimistic side of issues. 


BY JOHN D. SAMTER, 


Manager of Sales Research, Farm Journal, Inc. 


‘To most national advertisers, a 
real understanding of the current con- 
dition of the farm market is a busi- 
ness essential. 

In this year of politically oriented 
headlines and impassioned campaign 
oratory, it is the politician’s viewpoint 
on the farm situation that is making 
the news and capturing the head- 
lines. 

The fact that the politician’s view 
of the farm market is quite different 
from the view a national advertiser 
should take is a significant marketing 
fact of 1956. 

‘Today’s marketing executive must 
consider the farm market in his na- 
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tional 


marketing 
plans. ‘To do this intelligently in to 
day’s environment he must be fully 
informed in two important areas: 


advertising and 


1. He must be aware of the several 
basic differences between the politi- 
cian’s and the advertiser’s viewpoint 
on the farm situation so that he can 
recognize political philosophies and 
separate them from marketing facts. 


2. To make his own intelligent 
appraisal of the farm market, he 
must have a clear picture of its pres 
ent status, current trends and com- 
mercial potential in terms of the 


particular products Oo! services with 
which he is directly concerned. It 
is the aim of this article to supply 
some of the necessary information. 

There are three major differences 
between the way a politician looks at 
the farm market and the way a na 
tional advertiser should consider it: 


1. The original motivation eacu 
has for approaching the subject in the 
first place. Politicians of both parties 
generally treat this topic just as they 
treat others. They are, quite logically, 
in favor of higher wages, better work 
ing conditions, more profit. And mem 
bers of the party out of power at the 
time tend to emphasize the pessimistic 
side for then they can offer plans ot 
promises for a better tomorrow. 

Advertisers, on the other hand, 
have no such motive. They must close 
their eyes and ears to all such politi- 
cally inspired analyses and be well 
enough informed on the farm market 
to make their own impartial ap- 
praisal of the situation as it affects 
the marketing of their own com- 
pany’s products or services. 


2. The wide divergence in so 
ciological outlook between the politi- 
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cian and the advertiser. The politi- 
cian, quite properly, thinks of and 
speaks of al/ the people—the marginal 
and unsuccessful as well as the suc- 
cessful farmers—for every American 
has a vote and deserves political and 
social consideration regardless of his 
economic status or his potential as a 
customer for the products and serv 
ices of industry. 

The advertiser, on the other hand, 
should be concerned only with po- 
tential customers for his product or 
service. And, in most instances, the 
best potential customers are the mil- 
lions of farmers who represent the 
bulk of the farm market  pur- 
chasing power. 


3. The concept of farm income. 
When politicians discuss the farm in 
come situation, they consider only in 
come derived directly from the busi- 
ness of farming for they are concerned 
with farming as a business, not with 
the farm family as a consuming unit. 

Advertisers, however, cannot over- 
look the important and 
creasing factor of “off-farm’”’ income 
of farm families, They are interested 
in total family purchasing power 
and a dollar earned by a member of 
the farm family working in the nearby 
town will buy just as much as a dollar 
received from the sale of farm prod 
ucts. 

Now, in an effort to clear the ait 
of some of the confusion resulting 


ever-in- 


from the tremendous publicity cut 
the politician’s 
viewpoint on the farm situation, here 
is a factual analysis of the farm mar- 
ket in terms that are meaningful to 
national advertisers. 


rently being giv en 


Data for Analysis 


By analyzing data from the 1950 
and 1954 agricultural censuses and 
other related information it is possible 
to study the farm market as a market 
for the products and services of in- 
dustry and to spot trends which will 
indicate the basic directions in which 
this market is moving. 

Despite the politicians’ concern 
about the condition of the farm mar- 
ket as they view it, a statistical an- 
alysis of the 1950 and 1954 agricul- 
tural censuses makes two conclusions 
inescapable . 

... While total farms are fewer in 
number, good farms are more numer- 
Ous, 

The remaining farms are 
larger, more valuable, better equipped 
and more mechanized. 

These conclusions are supported by 
these facts: 

Though the total number of farms 
decreased by almost 600,000 between 
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the 1950 and 1954 censuses, in 1954 
there were 71,645 more farms in 
what the Census describes as the 
top three classes of commercial farms 
(farms reporting an annual value of 
farm products sold ot $5,000 or 
more). These are the best farms—the 
top prospects for both agricultural 
and consumer products... and there 
were 5.9% more of them in 1954 
than in 1950. 

Considering all farms, in this same 
period the average value of land and 
buildings per farm rose $5,723—from 
$13,983 in 1950 to $19,706 in 1954 

an increase of 41%. Certainly in- 
flation accounts for some of this in- 
crease, but a market containing 4,- 
782,393 farms with an average value 
of land and buildings of almost $20,- 
O00 per farm cannot be overlooked 
as a marketing opportunity just be- 
cause it has become a political foot- 
ball. Interestingly enough, part of 
this rise is the result 
the price of farm land 
emphasizes the 
in his future. 


of increases in 
a factor that 
farmer’s confidence 


Farms Are Bigger 


Reflecting the fact that farming has 
become a bigger business, that smalle1 
farmers are consolidating their hold 
ings into larger, more profitable units, 
is the fact that the average size of a 
U. S. farm rose 13%—from 215.3 
acres to 242.2 acres—between the 
1950 and the 1954 agricultural cen- 
SUuses, 

For the manufacturer of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment the picture is 
similar. Farm mechanization gains be- 
tween the ’50 and ’54 censuses are 
impressive. The total number of 
grain combines on farms increased 
37% ; the number of corn pickers in- 
creased 51%; pickup hay balers in- 
creased 129%; the number of farms 
with milking machines, 12%. 

In view of the decline in total 
number of farms, if these figures are 
considered on the basis of number 
of units per 1,000 farms (a logical 
way for a manufacturer to view the 
situation since the total number of 
farms represents the market he must 
influence) the increase becomes even 
more impressive. On this basis we 
discover a 54% increase in grain 
combines per 1,000 farms, a 69% in- 
crease in corn pickers; a 161% in- 
crease in pickup hay balers; an in- 
crease of 26% in number of farms 
reporting milking machines per 1,000 
farms. 

In spite of the fact that ownership 
of automobiles has always been high 
families, there were 
more than 52,000 more cars reported 
on farms in. the 1954 than in the 


among tarm 


1950 agricultural census. This is a 
1.2% increase in total numbers; a 
14% increase in number of cars pet 
1,000 farms. 

Motor truck ownership rose even 
more. In 1954 there were almost 
half a million more trucks reported 
than in 1950—a 22% increase in 
numbers, a 38% increase in number 
of trucks per 1,000 farms. 

Tractor ownership increased most 
of all, Between 1950 and 1954, more 
than one million additional tractors 
were reported on farms. This means 
30% more tractors on farms and a 
whopping 46% increase in numbet 
of tractors per 1,000 farms. 


Select Figures Carefully 


The farm implement, car, truck 
and tractor manufacturers who won 
der if farmers can and will buy their 
products during these times, and the 
replacement parts manufacturers who 
are checking the size of their po 
tential market, must think in terms of 
these significant increases in number 
and density of farm implements, cars, 
trucks and tractors, not in the politi 
cian’s terms which stress the decrease 
in total number of farms and the 
plight of the marginal farmer. 

Only one typical household con 
sumer goods item was reported on 
in both the 1950 and 1954 agricul 
tural censuses—home freezers—and 
the figures on that item tell a power 
ful story to advertisers seeking the 
answer to whether farm families have 
the money and the. desire to buy to- 
day’s big-ticket household items. 

In 1954 farmers reported owning 
over 1,500,000 home freezers—a gain 
of more than 891,000 since the 1950 


census. This represents more than 


twice as manv freezers in farm homes 
in 1954 than 1950—a 166% increase 
in freezers per 1,000 farms. 

To the 
reaching 


advertiser interested in 
farm families with good 
purchasing power, therefore, the farm 
market is improving rather than 
deteriorating. It is becoming a more 
concentrated and richer market. Since 
there are fewer farms, they are easier 
to reach and influence effectively with 
advertising media and each farm 
reached represents a better potential 
customer. 

Farm prices and profits aren’t as 
high as farmers, or anyone else, would 
like. Neither are they as bad as many 
paint them. For a great many small 
farmers on uneconomic units, farm 
income is very low, but for national 
advertisers there are millions of pros 
perous farmers with growing farms 
to be nurtured and growing families 
to be cared for. 

Political 


spokesmen continue to 
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make the headlines with their version 
of the farm income situation. Justi- 
fied thougn these politicians may be 
from their viewpoint, advertisers will 
do well to take quite a different view 
of the situation. Here, then, are some 
figures on the farm income situation, 
assembled so as to be most useful 
to marketing men. 

There are two important meas- 
uring sticks in this field, gross farm 
income and net farm income. Let’s 
look at each in turn and see how 1955 
figures compare with 1950 and 1954. 

First, farm income. The 
politicians take the position that gross 
cash receipts from farming have 
dropped some half a billion dollars 
between 1954 and 1955. This is true 
enough in terms of pure numbers, 
but to a marketing man it is not the 
whole story. 


gross 


1.6% More Realistic 


Gross cash receipts from farming 
were $28,688,000,000 in 1950; $29,- 
971,000,000 in 1954 and $29,493.- 
000,000 in 1955. This means that, 
though there was a $478 million de- 
crease between 1955 and 1954, the 
1955 total is $805 million above the 
1950 figure, and only 1.6% below the 
1954 figure. “Half a billion dollars” 
is the headline technique—1.6% is a 
more realistic figure for marketers. 

The above figures do not consider 
the part the politicians overlook, the 
“off-farm” income of farm families 
which has been rising steadily. In 
1950 this item amounted to $5,300.- 
000,000 ; in 1954 it had risen to $5.- 
709.600,000 and in 1955 it reached 
an all-time high of $6,100,000.000. 
If the “off-farm” income is added to 
receipts from farming (as it should 
be when advertisers are considering 
total farm family buying power) the 
drop between 1955 and 1954 is cut 
drastically—becomes $78 million o1 
0.2%, and the 1955 total is more 
than $114 billion larger than the 
1950 total. Surely, even though these 
totals are influenced by inflation and 
production expenses are higher, these 
are not the sort of figures to cause 
widespread concern and scare head 
lines in any but an election vear. 

An interesting point in this respect 
is the fact that “off-farm” income 
goes mainly to the smaller farms, for 
the large farmers need all their time 
on the farm. ‘Thus, while farm in- 
come of these small farms is low 
and pulls down all farm income sta- 
tistics—their non-farm income often 
makes them as good a customer for 
the products of industry as a farm 
that falls in the top class and gets all 
or most of its family income directly 
from farming. 
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And now, a quick analysis of the 
net income picture which concerns the 
politicians so seriously. 

In 1955 farmers netted $11,680,- 
000,000 after paying their production 
expenses out of their gross cash re- 
ceipts from farming. This is strictly 
net. income from farming. Now, in 
addition, there is the moncy earned 
off the farm. With all fart expenses 
paid out of production, where can 
that go but into net disposable in- 
come—the money that pays for ad- 
vertised products of all sorts? So, 
adding in the “off-farm” income, 
farm disposable income becomes $17,- 
780,000,000 for 1955, compared with 
$18,187,000,000 for 1954 and $19,- 
016,000,000 for 1950. This repre- 
sents a 2.2% drop between 1954 and 
1955, and a 6.5% drop since 1950 
decreases, yes, but not portents of 
doom. Also, U. S. News & World 
Report in a recent issue reports that 
net farm income for 1956 is estimated 
to rise some $300 million above its 
1955 level. 

One important point that applies 
to both gross and net income is the 
fact that the published and publicized 
figures are farm market fofa/s, not 
per farm figures. Since the total num- 
ber of farms is estimated to be some 
100,000 smaller in 1955 than in 1954, 
the figures for both gross and net 
income on a per farm basis turn out 
to be every bit as good as or even a 
little better for 1955 than they were 
in 1954. 

Farm operating expenses are worth 
looking at too, for they are a measure 
of what farmers are spending to run 


their businesses. According to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures, farm 
operating expenses in 1955 were 
higher than either 1950 or 1954. This 
would seem to show both ability and 
inclination on the part of farmers to 
spend money for the things adver- 
tisers are selling. 

So we see that while agriculture is 
not booming—neither is it busting. 
Manufacturers whose products are 
purchased out of gross income (ma- 
chinery, equipment, parts, seed, feed, 
fertilizer, etc.) had virtually as big a 
market in agriculture in 1955 as in 
1954 and a bigger one than in 1950. 
Those who depend on net income 
(consumer products of all types) 
have a healthy $17 billion net—below 
the all-time high set in recent years, 
but a currently increasing figure that 
is a truly significant amount of total 
purchasing power, 

What all of this adds up to is this: 
In this election year the farm situa- 
tion has been and will continue to be 
magnified out of all proportion be- 
cause the farmer holds the balance of 
political power in some key states. 
Don’t be stampeded into underrating 
the farm market by the politically 
oriented statements that are stealing 
today’s headlines. Be cuided by your 


own interpretation of the facts, for 


in most cases such an interpretation 
will justify “confidence in a vigorous 
and healthy farm market now and in 
the near future for the national ad- 
vertiser interested in selling products 
or services to the whole American 
market. The End 


but a practical problem. 


about them.” 


“Statistically They Are Pretty Sad" 


“The farm problem in this country, as we view it today, is a political 
problem, a social problem, a welfare problem. It is almost everything 


“We list in the Bureau of Census five million farmers in this country. 
Two million of them produce 88% of all the food and fiber marketed in 
the country. That constitutes a minority of the farmers. The other 
three million farms contain a population of about 13 million persons, 
and the politicians of both parties are going to have to aim at those 
13 million persons who really are not farmers. ; 


“On the average, they produce really less than a living on those 
farms. They are perimeter farms where the head of the family, or even 
more than one member of the family, makes a living in industry. But 
statistically they are pretty sad-looking things and we’ll hear a lot 


—From a talk to the N.i.A.A. 
by Alden H. Sypher, Editor, Nation's Business. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Eight new product ideas have added 


nearly $1 billion to grocery store 


revenue. All of them, significantly, 
make the role of the housewife easier 
and more pleasant. 

More important to grocers than the 
actual dollars brought in are the in- 
direct effects, the excitement and in- 
terest engendered by the new develop- 


ments and the powerful promotion 


accompanying them. Grocery stores 
made substantial gains in their sales 
of “fancy” foods and non-food items 
and this trading up and expansion is 
attributed in some degree to the pull- 
ing power of the new products. House- 
wives are spending more dollars at 
the grocers (about 5.5%.more) than 
last year and their increased purchase 
items at these 


of non-food stores 


($ SALES IN MILLIONS) 


Frozen Juices 


1953 1954 1955 


Frozen Prepared Foods 


d 


(about 7.5% more) has contributed 
to a healthy profit picture. 

Food sales last year totaled $69.3 
billion. Meat, fish and poultry led all 
categories with $16 billion; dairy 
products were next with almost $12 
billion. 
that follow are from the ninth annual 


Food Topics Report of 


Spending for Grocery Store Products. 


These figures and the ones 


Consumer 


1953 1954 


Prepared Mixes 


$311 


1954 


$202 


1953 


1947 
Concentrated Coffee 
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Cellulose Sponges 
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Aerosol Deodorizers 


1953 1954 1955 


Aerosol Insecticides 
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Grocers griped . . . housewives huffed. Then these gals organized the Label 
Bank idea. Now it’s fanning out over the country and everyone’s happy. 


Two Gals And a Label Bank 
Make Manufacturers Happy! 


Housewives, seemingly, would 
rather save labels than anything. In 
Los Angeles, for example, over 425,- 
000 women are peeling off labels and 
“banking” them. Object: To “win” 
everything from plated tableware to— 
money. 

But the merchants who used to 
handle the bookkeeping and the house- 
wives who wanted to redeem their 
labels had been muttering in their 
beards—or veils, as the case may be— 
about the trouble the whole idea was. 
And two imaginative young women 
decided a good, workable ‘Label 
Bank” was the answer. They’ve got 
the bank running on greased rails now 
(a new Label Bank has just opened 
in Northern New Jersey, heralding 
the spread across the nation from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco). Soon 
most of the country’s clipping, peeling, 
saving women will be able to redeem 
their labels with a minimum of fuss. 

The two gals who are largely re 
sponsible for this organization are 
Betty Moore and Terrea Lee and 
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they frankly admit the Label Bank 
idea wasn’t originally theirs. In °53 
they sank $10,000 into what seemed 
to most people a dying organization. 
Label Bank, at that point, had only 
five products listed on its roster. 
Within three months three of those 
dropped out! The situation would 
have given pause to any but the most 
determined women. Betty and Terrea 
had determination. “Gall,” they say, 
“is a better word.” 

By June of this year they had 50 
member brands with a total of more 
than 1,000 products in Los Angeles 
alone. Many are national brands— 
Dromedary Cake mixes, Folger’s 
Coffee, Kaiser Aluminum Foil. A San 
Francisco branch was opened about 
this time. It now has 29 member 
brands with 500 products. 

Here’s how the Label Bank idea 
works to take the detail work of 
premium offers to consumers off the 
grocer’s shoulders: First, a manufac- 
turer is signed for the plan. His brand 
name or product is then listed in a 


special premium catalog supplied to 
grocery store consumers. Items are 
identified with a point valuation for 
the box top, label, can unwinding 
strip, wrapper or some other evidence 
of purchase. What to save and how 
are clearly set forth in the catalog, 
lessening housewifely confusion. 

The idea works just like a bank. 
The ladies deposit their labels. They 
are asked to make up a label deposit 
slip, listing product, number of labels, 
point value, total points. ‘The Label 
Bank receiving a deposit opens an 
account for the member, keeps track 
of deposits and point values. Custom- 
ers are sent Label Bank premium 
points in certificate form and order 
blanks. The certificates are used to 
earn the premiums. Churches, clubs 
and charitable organizations have 
taken to pooling their deposits. ‘They 
can get cash instead of premiums. 


Get ‘em in the fold 


To get the ball rolling faster and 
faster, the catalog tells consumers how 
to spot and shop for the food items 
that earn points. Objective: To get 
such an enrollment of noncompeting 
manufacturers of grocery products 
that a customer will want to do all 
of her shopping in label bank prod- 
ucts. In Los Angeles this goal has 
almost been achieved. 

And in Los Angeles there are some 
5,600 clubs that make up nearly half 
the total membership. Get women 
pooling labels and the job is half done. 

Label Bank is aiming at a goal of 
10,000 clubs and a membership of 
1,000,000. Branches are being opened 
in Chicago, New York, other key 
cities. By the end of next year the 
Misses Lee and Moore expect to have 
11 branch Label Banks in big market 
areas. The catalog is up to 36 pages, 
pictures 500 premiums. 

There are obvious advantages for 
Label Bank manufacturer-clients. In 
the face of the enormous competitive 
war between the many stamp plans 
and other premium deals, most of 
which drive the grocer mad with book- 
work, the plan offers a beautiful out. 
The detail work and expense are taken 
off his hands and his business im- 
proves when women are seemingly 
given something for nothing. All the 
grocer pays is a service charge. Label 
Bank buys its premiums wholesale, 
marks them up and makes its profit 
on the premium traffic. 

And everybody’s happy: the gro- 
cers, the manufacturers, the house- 
wives. And the Misses Lee and 
Moore, who may end up very rich 
girls. Label Bank, Inc., is a 727 N. 
La Brea Ave., Hollywood, 38, Calif. 

The End 
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“Daddy, Read Me a Story.” 
Erie Foundry Hopes It's Theirs 


Most of its potential customers find the workings of a forge 
unintelligible. So Erie Foundry Co. mails them a children's 
book with explanations in first grade style. The hand-on 
audience: kids — who will ask to have it read to them. 


Children’s prose is the beginning 
of a handsome, color booklet titled 
“Forgeland U.S.A.” by which the 
Erie Foundry Co. has made a com- 
plete flip-flop in its advertising copy. 

No longer is this Pennsylvania 
firm’s advertising copy a_ technical 
treatise on the construction and func- 
tions of heavy forging hammers. Erie 
is giving a heavy subject the light 
treatment. 

Erie is appealing to men in the 
industry — potential customers for 
products selling from $12,000 to 
$500,000—through their children. 

The human interest, good-will ap- 
proach got its start when Erie pre- 
pared to introduce and field-test sev- 
eral new tvnes of forging machines 
this year. The company wanted to 
create a favorable climate for these 
new products. 


Create Friendliness 


In effect, Erie gave this assignment 
to Lando Advertising Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, and Erie: 

“Devise a campaign that will cre- 
ate maximum friendliness in the in- 
dustry toward Erie Foundry Co.” 

Probably the most important prob- 
lem was this: Capital equipment such 
as forging hammers isn’t easy to sell 
through advertising. Management 
officials, including financial and pro- 
duction managers, huddle a long time 
before making their choice. 

But, the agency reckoned, most 
buyers of forging equipment have one 
thing in common—family and chil- 
dren. 

So it was decided to appeal to men 
in the industry by exploiting chil- 
dren’s normal curiosity about big ma 
chinery. 

A children’s book about forging, in 
color, would help Daddy explain his 
highly technical work when a child 
asked: 

“What do you do at work all day, 
anyway, Dad?” 

That’s how the story of Jack and 
Sandy’s tour through “Forgeland 
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U.S.A.” came into being. The 24- 
page booklet takes them through a 
forging plant. Mr. Simms, the plant 
manager, traces the history and work- 
ings of the industry, from the crude 
anvil of the caveman to the world’s 
largest hammer, a  50,000-pound 
piece of equipment, produced by Erie. 

The booklet is offered free to the 
trade. A series of full-page, two-color 
advertisements offering the booklet to 
men in the industry has been placed 
in all metal-working and steel engi- 
neering journals. The booklets also 
were offered in a direct mail cam- 
paign over the signature of James A. 
Currie, Erie Foundry president. 

Initial press run of 25,000 copies 
has been a sellout. A big dent already 
has been made in the second press run 
of 40,000. 

In narrative style Jack and Sandy 
are told the difference between cast- 
ing, stamping and forging. Functions 
of the working parts of a forging 
hammer—the frame, ram, anvil—are 
described. The booklet explains the 
difference between the various types 
of hammers—single frame, double 
frame, steam drop, board drop and 
compressed air or steam gravity ham- 
mers. It tells about forging presses 
and trimming presses. 


Language Is Simple 

Here’s a typical excerpt. The plant 
manager is talking: 

“This is what we call our Erie 
DOUBLE FRAME Hammer. This down 
here is called the ANviL. What do 
you suppose that would be for, Jack ?” 

“That’s the thing you put the piece 
of metal on before you pound it.” 

“Right. It serves as a good, solid 
base—very solid . and you can’t 
even see it all because most of it is 
under the floor. And it has to be 
plenty solid because that hammer head 
comes down with an awful wHop! 

“Now, these pieces here on the 
sides are the FRAMES. They hold up 
the rest of the hammer—they also 


have to be plenty strong—and they 
must be rigid, too, to guide the ram.” 

“And the RAM is like the hammer- 
head,” said Jack knowingly. “It’s the 
part of the hammer that does the 
work!” 

“All right now, youngsters—let’s 
get ourselves dressed and go have a 
look at our big fellow.” 

This is the type of narrative used 
throughout the booklet. Result: the 
most successful campaign in the com- 
pany’s 60-year history. 

Here are some comments from top 
industry officials. 

From the president of a leading 
company in the forging industry: 

“T have tried it out on my grand- 
children and it works very well. I am 
enclosing herewith a request for 10 
copies, which I trust isn’t being too 
grasping.” 


Kids Like Them 


Another industry official: 

“The books have been reaction- 
tested on three of my youngsters as 
a bedtime story. Johnny, 7, Dave, 5, 
and Mary Kay, 3, actually treasure 
their copies, and if the reaction in 
other families is similar to our own, 
the mission is accomplished. My kids 
have a new respect for their dad and 
are proud to know a little about my 
work.” 

From a company representative: 

“When it comes to getting one’s 
name before the public, creating a 
favorable reaction, and guaranteeing 
that the advertising copy will be read, 
this idea borders on the stroke-of- 
genius side.” 

From the administrative assistant 
to the president of one of America’s 
foremost manufacturers: 

“I think we grownups are getting 
more of a kick out of this booklet 
than possibly the children will. We 
want to congratulate you for the way 
this is gotten up.” 

Another customer wrote: 

“After reading your wonderful 
booklet, even my banker now under- 
stands forging.” 

And a division of a leading auto- 
mobile manufacturer is distributing 
the booklets in conjunction with a 
plant tour for children. 

With this advertising and public 
relations effort Erie Foundry Co. has 
forged a new way of reaching its 
customers. The End 
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1. Designed to position 
your advertising strategically 


@ New equipment and materials listings 
grouped into seven key sections: 


Excavating and Grading 
Building 

Materials 

Servicing and Repair 
Materials Handling and Supply 
General Utility Equipment 
Paving 


® Each advertisement located in proper 
product section, a help to both readers and 
advertisers. 


@ Special index lists advertisements by prod- 
ucts, such as power shovels and form clamps. 


@ Year ’round use of the Propuct DEVELOp- 
MENT GUIDE proved by 18,000 inquiries 
received from the 1956 edition...and more 
still coming in. 


your prospects 
fo you 


where you want them 
when you want them 
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2. Timed for Chicago Road 
Show in January 


These special road building features in this 
year’s Propuct DEVELOPMENT GuIDE double 
its advertising impact: 


®@ Each of seven sections (see opposite column) 
leads off with special applications of products 
to road building. 


@ Exclusive article on equipment trends based 
on material from H. A. Radzikowski, Chief of 
Maintenance Branch of U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


@ New product items and all advertisements 
keyed to booth numbers at the Chicago Road 
Show. 


@ Extra 2,000 copies of the Propuct DeveLor- 
MENT GUIDE will be distributed at the Chicago 
Road Show and the AED Convention. 


Circulation of this issue—over 60,000 
ISSUE DATE—JANUARY,!I957 CLOSING DATE—DECEMBER 10,1956 


in construction...more buyers read 


Construction Equipment = /a 
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9 Things Our Manufacturers’ Reps 
Said They Wanted To Know About Us 


When this sales chief, who had never worked with agents, 
supplied the answers, his sales increased 40% in the first 
year. Can his findings help solve your agent problems? 


BY JOHN F. BERGMANN © Sales. Manager 
Punch Division, Pivot Punch & Die Corp. 


In the past year sales of the Punch 
Division of Pivot Punch & Die have 
increased 40%—that’s an increase of 
$130,000. This is a relatively small 
division of our company so that this 
increase to us is significant beyond the 
dollars, probably modest to many sales 
chiefs. 

The 
manufacturers’ 
fact, all sales for this 
secured by agents. What has caused 
our agents suddenly to become en- 


sales increase came through 
representatives. In 


division are 


thusiastic and successful salesmen for 
the Pivot line? 

First, let me explain that I left a 
company with a factory sales force 
to become sales head of Pivot’s Punch 
Division about a year 
completely unfamiliar 
through agents. 

I knew that a sales manager who 


sells his product 


ago. | was 


with selling 


through manutac 
turers’ agents is dealing with the most 
independent group of salesmen that it 
is possible to enlist; that he must con 


stantly be aware of the fact that these 
men are in business for themselves 
and must sell the line which produce 
the most profits; that they will only 
favor the products which they find 
easily salable. Yes, | knew that these 
requirements must be satisfied by a 
sales manager to sell his products suc- 
cessfully through this type of distri- 
butor. 

However, this basic fact was not 
enough for me to use as a guide in di- 
recting the agents’ efforts. I had to 
find out a great deal more than this 
in a very short time to take immediate 
steps toward increasing sales. | had 
to find out how they felt about our 
particular product and what they 
wanted to make it easily salable for 
them! 

Here is the approach I used to ob- 
tain this information from our repre- 
sentatives: Shortly after I assumed 
my present position, all of our 42 rep- 
resentatives were sent a questionnaire 
requesting their opinion of our prod- 


uct, our market, our service, our 
prices, our competition. It asked them 
to set down their complaints and rec- 
ommendations. A question was asked 
concerning major objections custom- 
ers had about the use of our product 
and what they would recommend us 
to do to overcome these obstacles. 

Thirty-nine questionnaires were re- 
turned. Yes, 92% of our representa- 
tives spelled out for me the require- 
ments they needed to make our prod- 
uct more salable for them. When the 
responses were completely correlated, 
the solution appeared in black and 
white to the improvements they 
wanted in our products and services 
to make the line a better selling one 
for them. Specifically here is what 
their responses indicated: 

1. Our representatives were not fa- 
miliar with competitor’s products. 

2. They required improved delivery 
schedules to meet competition. 

3. They had never been informed 
of their sales record in comparison to 
competition, and potential was neve 
spelled out to them. 

4. They were making calls on many 
tvpes of manufacturers who offered 
very little volume for our product. 

5. They lacked information about 
a comparison of our standards with 
the standards of competition. (Our 
product is perforating punches sold to 
the metal stamping trade. They are 
interchangeable with some competi- 
tive punches and range in price from 
95 cents to $5.) 


OO ttl lll ll lO LOLOL LL lll 
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“A little about myself... 


“l entered the sales profession 
as an agent with the Prudential 
Insurance Co. in 1951. In 1952 | 


joined Pivot Punch & Die Cor- 


poration’s direct sales force sell- 
ing special tooling. 


“I majored in engineering at 


the University of Buffalo and | 


have supplemented this educa- 
tion during the past three years 
with evening courses in adver- 
tising, merchandising and mar- 


keting. 


“| am 32, married and have 


five children.” 


... and my company” 


“Pivot Punch & Die Corp. was 
founded in 1945 in North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Our primary prod- 
ucts tools, dies, jigs, 
gages and fixtures sold to the 
metal working industry in North- 
eastern United States. During 
the past 11 years we have ex- 
perienced a steady growth in 
sales, which will approach 
$2,500,000 this year. 

“In 1947 the Punch Division 
was established to manufacture 
a line of standard punches for 
national distribution.” 


include 


JOHN F. BERGMANN 
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Hospitals serve 20,000,000 patients 


a year ... require purchases of 
more than $5,000,000 a day. 


@ Translated into supplies, equipment, record 
keeping, and services, sales to hospitals can bring 


greatly increased profits to you. 


@ HOSPITALS is Ist in average total paid circu- 


lation... Ist in domestic U. S. subscriptions... 
reaches the greatest single concentration of people 


who buy for hospitals. 


@ HOSPITALS is the only twice-a-month publica- 


tion in the field—issued on the Ist and 16th. 


HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street — Chicago 10, Illinois 


Consult these men 


and the hospital market 


In New York — George B. Janco 

369 Lexington Avenue, LExington 2-9940 
In Cleveland — Eugene C. Leipman 
1220 Huron Road, SUperior |-1473 

in Chicago — William W. Howe 

18 East Division Street, WHitehall 4-4350 
In Pasadena — Ren Averill 

234 E. Colorado Street, RYan 1-929! 


JOURNAL OF THE 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Bremen |. Johnson, Business Manager 


for useful data about HOSPITALS 


This is the size we use in the Growing Greensboro Market!” 
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Greensboro 
ews and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


Sales Management Figures 
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Bottlers of soft drinks have it soft indeed in the Grow- 
ing Greensboro market . . . and so do advertisers who 
put zip in their marketing via the Greensboro News 
and Record. 

The big-action market of the South’s big-action state, 
our 12-county ABC Retail Trading Area accounts for 
1/5 of North Carolina’s $3 billion in annual retail sales. 
Un-cap it for your product with a sparkling schedule 
in the medium that reaches over 400,000 readers daily 
with its more than 100,000 circulation. ; 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 
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Education 
BIG BUSINESS 
for Troy 


VAST 
EXPANSIONS 


INDUSTRY 
follows 
EDUCATION 


More BUYING 
POWER, More 
SALES 


FREE 
EDUCATION 
FOLDER 


TROY'S visiting students at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Hudson Valley Technical In- 
stitute, Russell Sage College and Emma Wil- 
lard School bring $10,400,000 in cash to the 


city annually. 


R.P.|. has announced a vast expansion to 
boost its present student body from 3,000 
to 5,200 and increase building facilities fifty 
per cent by 1970; H.V. T. I. hopes to boost 
its enrollment of 570 to 2,000 by 1980 and 
build at $2,000,000 campus. The four schools 
have spent $4,300,000 for modernization in 
the past three years. 


Industry today will locate only where technical 
know-how is available. Troy's expanding 
educational institutions are its best selling 
point, The Troy City Zone now has more than 
220 diversified, expanding industries and its 
schools will attract more. 


This provides increased BUYING POWER that 
you cannot afford to overlook in your SALES 
CAMPAIGN. These newspapers cover this 
market 99%. 


Write for a free copy of "EDUCATION A 
MAJOR TROY INDUSTRY." 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 
The Troy Record 


The Times Record 


TROY, NEW YORK 


6. They needed support regarding 
the claims we make about our prod- 
uct (patented features of some of our 
products assure users of Pivot punches 
much greater performance). 

7. They were not using some of 
our promotional literature to the best 
advantage. 

8. We were not servicing our cus- 
tomers properly when we missed a 
scheduled delivery. We did not com- 
municate this fact to their aécounts. 

9. They did not know that we are 
advertising in Steel, Tooling and Pro- 
duction, Tooling and Gaging, Mid- 
west Metal Worker, and the Ma- 
chine Tool Blue Book Directory. 

When the synopsis of their re- 
sponses was completed, a copy was 
sent to all representatives and they 
were advised to anticipate the help 
that they had requested. 

Here are a few examples of what 
we have furnished to our representa- 
tives: 


1. A complete survey of our com- 
petition — our product paralleled 
with competitor’s products in regard 
to price, quality, delivery and the 
points that should be emphasized when 
selling our line over any specific com- 
petitor’s product. This was a very 
candid report on each of the com- 
petitors. An example of this listing: 
“XYZ Punch Co. (their catalog 
page 5). The price of high speed steel 
punches was identical to ours. This 
company does not specify tolerance, 
but when their punches were checked 
against Pivot punches, it was proved 
that our punches were 50% more 
concentrically accurate. XYZ com- 
pany delivery on all catalog items is 
immediate with 2 to 5 days on non- 
catalog items. Pivot delivery is 9 days 
on both catalog and _ non-catalog. 
(Note: Our delivery has been im- 
proved since the completion of this 
survey.) Regarding service, the XYZ 
company is a pioneer in the punch 
business and customers have been 
complaining of a laxity in customer 
service. This is an essential factor and 
cannot be stressed too much with all 
representatives.” 


2. A complete analysis of our pres- 
ent customer — the ultimate result 
of classifying each of our accounts by 
Standard Industrial Classification. 
This spelled out for our representa- 
tives the types of manufacturers that 
buy our product, the types of manu- 
facturers that reorder our product 
once they have made the first pur- 
chase, and the expected dollar volume 
per purchase order once they make a 
sale to a certain type of industry. This 
analysis also pointed out that tool 
and die shops during the past year 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


To sell more where more is sold 
--. it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


2 n 


A breathtaking view as far as the eye can see is a 
rewarding experience, but to make more sales in the nation’s 
top markets you need to surround your advertising with 
FIRST 3 Markets’ more than 6 MILLION heavy spending 
families. 


In the 3 compact city and suburban markets of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, 55% of all consumer units earn 
$4,000 or more per year — 34% greater than the average for 
the remainder of the U. S. This super-abundance of buying 
power provides the basis for the average 3-market family to 
spend 5% more for Drugs, 31% more for Food, 33% more 


The group with the Sunday Punch 
FI R x *! 
MARKETS GROUP 


Rotogravure ¢ Colorgravure 


Re ©) Surrounded by Sales here + 


a 


_ 


for Furniture, Furnishings and Appliances and 103% more 
for Apparel than the average family in the rest of the nation. 


Within these concentrated, most profitable sales areas, the 
family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. In the great markets 
of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia there is no sub- 
stitute for FIRST 3 Markets’ solid 62% COVERAGE of 
all families. 


To make your advertising sell more where more is sold... 


it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


New York 17,N.Y.News Building, 220 E.42nd St., Murray Hill 7-4894 ¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 « Los Angeles 5, Calif.,3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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New Rust Preventive 
Ends Consumer Rejects 
Due to Corrosion 


Marvellum VPI® Provides 
Rust-Free Shelf Life for Metal 
Products — Any Size or Shape 


Now you can stop rust by packaging prod- 
ucts in a chemically treated paper. This 
new miracle paper, Aireonsc: enh VPI®, stops 
rust for years even under the most unfavor- 
able climatic conditions. By releasing an 
invisible vapor, VPI forms a thin film on 
metal which prevents oxidation (rust). 
Marvellum VPI completely eliminates the 
old greasing and oiling methods, providing a 
simple easy-to-use rust prevention for any 
size or shape of ferrous metal product. 


Results Proven 


VPI was developed by the Shell Develop- 
ment Co. to meet a government need for a 
protective wrap for storage and overseas 
shipment of vital aircraft parts, machines, 
tooks and other metal products. Marvellum 
VPI is now widely used by industry as a 
wrapper, liner or cover to protect products 
while in process, storage, and transit. 


Added Sales Features 


The effective, long-lasting protection of 
Marvellum VPI, its cleanliness and ease of 
application can make your selling job easier. 
Customers welcome VPI packaging, which 
assures arrival of your products rust-free — 
and keeps them rust-free during storage. 
They'll welcome the cleanliness — no more 
messy grease to remove. If you sell a 
consumer product, such as hand tools or 
sporting equipment, the reusable VPI 
wrapper will provide an important added 
sales feature. 


VPI wrapper stops rust — product can 
be removed for display or inspection and 
returned to V PI protection. 


Inexpensive Protection 


Marvellum VPI is comparatively inexpen- 
sive. A small 1” x 5” strip protects a pack- 
age of twelve hack saw blades at a cost of 
1/10th of a cent; a large machine tool, 
valued in the thousands, can be shrouded 
with VPI for as little as one dollar. 


Versatile Packaging 


Marvellum VPI can be tailored to your 
product, and your packaging and display 
requirements. It’s available in rolls, sheets, 
envelopes, bags, shrouds and tubes. Your 
trade-mark and sales message can be easily 
imprinted on Marvellum VPI. Write 
today for free samples and _ informative 
literature. 
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have produced almost $50,000 worth 
of business. However, this total vol- 
ume came from over 283 plants. Now 
in comparison to this, sales to manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances 
amounted to almost $75,000 and only 
26 plants were involved in these sales. 
By that same token, only 53% of the 
tool and die shops came back to us 
with repeat orders . . . the other 47% 
were either dissatisfied with our price 
or service and consequently must be 
resold. In comparison, 89% of the 
manufacturers of electrical appliances 
reordered from us. 


3. A bulletin announcing improved 
deliveries on certain types of prod- 
ucts in our line. It began: “One sure 
way of announcing our improved de- 
livery on a production basis is to phone 
the customer. Take your prospect list 
and go down the line of customers that 
you know buy punches. Call them 
and give them the news! The tele- 
phone is the most valuable medium 
any representative can use to get a 
sharp newsworthy message across in 
a short time.” 


4. A monthly bulletin showing the 
sales volume each representative 
made and how he compared to other 
representatives — the new accounts 
that were opened, the biggest single 
sale of the month, and an “Our Hats 
Off to story singling out one 
representative for an _ outstanding 
sale. The following is our congratula- 
tory story of a salesman with our 
representative company in the North- 
east: “Our Hats Off . . . to Bob 
Pisacani, Smith Keser & Company’s 
representative in New York City 
In four short months he has opened 
17 new accounts or an average of one 
a week! So far, nine of these have 
reordered a second time; three have 
reordered a third time. This is an 
excellent record and certainly is a 
sure-fire way to guarantee 
commissions. 

“How is Bob insuring repeat busi- 


tuture 


ness? He is using a method that most 
salesmen use when they first start 
selling, but often become lax about 
after they’re in the game awhile. Bob 
goes back to see his new account right 
after they have received their first 
order. He asks them how the punches 
are working out and automatically 
gets the customer to think or find out 
about how good the product is when 
it is being used .. .” 


5. A bulletin on our new guarantee 
policy completely backing up any 
statements that were made about the 
quality of the product. 


6. A bulletin giving suggested uses 
for a new promotional piece of litera- 
ture we were sending them, which 
read in part: “Ninety percent of the 
manufacturers in our best markets are 
untapped sources of revenue for you. 
Go after them! Use every trick in 
your book to get to see different buy- 
ing influences in these companies. Re- 
member it normally takes an 
average of six calls to make a sale of 
an industrial perishable item! It might 
take 12 calls to break down some of 
these accounts, but these 12 calls will 
pay off 50 times as much as 12 calls 
to tool and die shops or other manu- 
facturers who only offer limited po- 
tential. By all means, don’t get dis- 
couraged by your initial calls to these 
companies because we'll be giving you 
the following support! During the 
coming months our advertising media 
will be selected on the basis of which 
publication hit these markets the 
hardest. In addition to this, my direct 
mail program will be intensified, and 
selective mailings will be made to all 
the best potential markets listed.”’ 

7. A bulletin showing them a new 
post card we send to customers if we 


cannot meet delivery scheduled. 


8. Bulletins offering reprints of our 
advertisements. 


9. Lists of advertising leads. 


COMING SOON 


An informative article of vital interest to many and 
of topical interest to everyone, entitled: 


"lf You Have to Raise Prices in 1957..." 


You'll want to read it, 
so look for it in November 2 


Sales Management 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


10. A supply of telephone sales 
aids which our local telephone com- 
pany furnished to me, with a short 
review of how manufacturers’ agents 
can make the telephone pay off in 
selling their products. 


11. A complete synopsis of our 
competitors’ standards and how our 
products may be interchanged with 
competitors’ products. “This is a 
comparison of our standards and the 
standards of competition. I am sure 
you realize that we cannot make sales 
by tearing down competition, how- 
ever, we can make sales by knowing 
as much about our competition as pos- 
sible so that we can service all punch 
users to the greatest extent imagin- 
able: XYZ Punch Co. versus Pivot 
Punch & Die—Pivot shoulder punches 
are completely interchangeable with 
XYZ’'s ‘]’ series punches except for 
the J-1 (3/16 shank) punch. On this 
size punch our head diameter is 1/16 
larger than theirs. An important fact 
to remember is that the XYZ com- 
pany does not offer a standard 1/8 or 
5/32 shank punch. We do! This 
means that our standards provide ad 
ditional versatility 
engineers.” 


for their design 


Have these procedures and informa- 
tive bulletins produced results? Here 
are three positive proofs that can be 
attributed to some of these changes: 

1. In the first two months we of- 
fered improved delivery on one of our 
product lines, 33 new accounts were 
opened directly on the basis of this 
service change. 

2. Since the time we issued the 
market analysis, we have opened 26 
new accounts in the primary industries 
that we know will give us repeat or- 
ders and good dollar volume. This is 
a greatly improved ratio over previous 
records. 

3. Our new guarantee policy has 
produced six new accounts which are 
directly attributable to this innova- 
tion. 

Of course, no sales manager can 
do a complete job by just sending out 
sales bulletins and making trips to the 
field. A sales manager must create 
excitement to aid each of his major 
promotions. To do this, I found that 
the telegram is one of the best at- 
tention producers for special promo- 

‘tions. It is timed to arrive on the 
effective date of the promotion and is 
always delivered to the representative 
in person. 


What about the future? Our rep- 


resentatives have assured me that they 
will more than double their business 
in the next year on the basis of the 
assistance we have given them to make 
our product more salable for them. 

The End 
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Storage space? 


YOUR ALLIED AGENT 


Safe, convenient storage in modern ware- 
house facilities are offered by all Allied 
Agents throughout the U.S.A. and Can- 
ada. This assures full protection for your 
valued possessions until you need them. 


ALLIED VAN LINES « 


BE 


; < ¥ 4 
FREE Booklet to help you plan your next 
move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, IIl. 


WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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So Distributor Salesmen 
Won't Read Your Catalog! 


How do you solve a long-standing 
problem in sales training? Corning 
Glass Works did it by giving away 
750 sets of its Pyrex brand dinner- 
ware and several pieces of Steuben 
crystal. 

This was the problem: Corning 
distributes its line of scientific glass- 
ware, consisting of more than 3,000 


Where the convention 


items, through laboratory supply 
houses throughout the country. But 
an average supply house stocks as 
many as 25,000 items of scientific 
equipment and supplies. What could 
be done to make the dealer salesmen 
more aware of CGW’s line and its 
advantages when he had some 25,000 
other items to sell? 


season never ends... 


/ 


‘ 


7 
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For complete information, address 
Charles L. Norvell, Director of Sales, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, or inquire of reservation 
offices at: New York, 588 Fifth Avenue 
JU 6-5500; Boston, 73 Tremont Street 
LA 3-4497; Chicago, 77 West Wash 
ington Street, RA 60625; Washington, 
D. C., Investment Bidg., RE 17-2642. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS > 
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Combining the finest, most modern ac- 
commodations for business meetings with 
unexcelled sport and recreational facilities, 
The Greenbrier offers an outstanding loca- 
tion for your next convention. The Green- 
brier’s newly completed, air-conditioned 
West Wing provides meeting rooms for 
1000 and 
features as .. . a brand new auditorium 


. the latest P. A. 


groups up to includes such 
with a 42 foot stage . . 
systems and projection equipment... a 
theater with CinemaScope screen . . . and 
superb arrangements for banquets. Don’t 
overlook either, the marvelous sports and 
recreational facilities, the courteous serv- 
ice, comfortable guest rooms and wonder- 
ful dining that have made The Greenbrier 
world-renowned as America’s Informal 
Business Capitol. 


; —hecnbuir 


WEST VIRGINIA’ 


For O. M. Loytty, manager, 
Laboratory & Pharmaceutical Sales 
Department the solution was: a sim 
ple contest. A series of seven quizzes 
was prepared. Six were simple true 
false or multiple-choice type, the an- 
which could be found in 
Corning’s catalog. Because there were 
questions on a variety of topics, in- 
cluding sales advantages, policy, pack- 
aging and technical information, the 
salesman had to cover the catalog 
quite thoroughly to complete the con- 
test. Point scores were assigned to 
each quiz and after grading, it was 
returned to the contestant with the 
correct answers and the next quiz. 

Any contestant who finished six 
quizzes was awarded a 16-piece set 
of dishes regardless of points scored. 
However, as an added incentive to 
high scores—first, second and third 
prizes of Steuben crystal were 
awarded the three top contestants. 


swers to 


Essay as Tie-Breaker 


To break any possible ties and te 
get salesmen’s reactions to the line, 
the seventh quiz asked them to com- 
plete the statement, “I can recom 
mend Pyrex laboratory glassware to 
my customers because — 4g 
The three best statements were 
awarded extra points but it was pos- 
sible for a contestant to win a top 
score with points accrued in the first 
six quizzes. To arouse the interest 
of sales managers, prizes were also 
awarded to the manager supervising 
the winning contestants. 

Corning was pleasantly surprised 
at the results, according to P. M. 
Reynolds, advertising manager, Tech- 
nical Products Division: “Original 
estimates were that between 300 and 
400 salesmen would complete the con- 
test. Over 700 entries went the dis 
tance and a wide majority had high 
scores. As the contest was simple to 
handle and relatively inexpensive, we 
did not mind underestimating its ac- 
ceptance. We had many very favor- 
able comments from the contestants. 
Several thanked us for the painless 
way of learning more about our line.” 

First-prize winner was H. H. 
Clark of New York Laboratory Sup- 
ply. Surprise finisher in second place 
was a woman in a field overwhelm- 
ingly male—Mary Lou Gunn, tele- 
phone salesman of Fisher Scientific 
Co., Washington. R. Eberhart of 
Chicago Apparatus. Co. took third 
prize. 

The cost to Corning Glass Works 
was exceedingly small considering the 
value that the company received (and 
will continue to receive) because of 
greater dealer knowledge that its dis- 
tributor salesmen now have.The End 
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How to Plan and Produce 
A Grade-A Sales Manual 


A sales manual is a basic tool for any selling organization. 
Its value lies not only in its content but in the manner in 
which the material is visually presented to the salesman. 


Part II of an article in two parts 


BY HUBERT D. ROSE 
President, H. D. Rose & Co., Inc. 


In Part | of this article (SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, October 5, 1956) we set up a 
planning program for a sales manual, con- 
sidered various ways to get a manual written, 
and suggested how the company can and 
should cooperate with the writer to get the 
best resu/ts. 

Now we come fo another important phase 
of sales manual design: illustration. 


How to handle the illustrations. 
In any training text the quality of the 
illustrations must be appraised pri- 
marily from the standpoint of aiding 
the learning process. Of course, they 
should be well done, artistically, but 
that is the secondary consideration. 

Good illustrations cost money but 
in consideration of the desired end 
results of a sales manual, it is poor 
economy to hire artists who can only 
produce pictures which are poor edu- 
cationally and artistically. It is such 
illustrations—those which don’t do 
anything—that are expensive. 

Each illustration should have an 
educational objective. When a writer 
and/or visualizer specifies a certain 
visual, he should know what the pic- 
ture is supposed to do. In a sales 
manual there is no need for illustra- 
tions which do not serve a definite 
educational purpose. 

Illustrations should be clear and 
vivid and big enough so that the 
necessary details can be seen readily. 
Captions and legends help illustra- 
tions, but often they are not needed 
if the pertinent text matter is immedi- 
ately adjacent. 

Illustrations should tie into the 
existing knowledge and interests of 
the trainees, because learning is built 
on what they already know . . . relate 
the unknown to the known. 

Illustrations must be technically 
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accurate in all respects. Inevitably an 
error in drawing or a photograph will 
be spotted by some trainee and he and 
others may lose confidence in the text 
they are studying. 

Full-color illustrations, of course, 
are expensive and should be used only 
when absolutely required. 

In any case the use of color in illus- 
trations should be functional. Often 
color is the key element. Proper learn- 
ing can be acquired efficiently in no 
other way than by seeing the subject 
in color. On the other hand, one or 
two colors added to a black line draw- 
ing may be all that is needed to tell a 
story effectively. 

Illustrations should have a general 
consistency of style throughout the 
manual. In most texts you are apt to 
find one or more types of illustrations, 
such as photographs, line drawings, 
wash drawings, charts, diagrams. A 


“Quick Quizzes are painiess to take.” 


Illustrations by John Ryan, 
Staff Artist, H. D. Rose & Co., Inc. 


skillful art director arranges these 
throughout the book in a pleasing and 
consistent manner. The decision as to 
whether to use photographs, drawings, 
or charts is governed by the needs of 
the educational job to be done. Photo- 
graphs to be useful in a training text 
must have high technical as well as 
photographic quality. Some photo- 
graphs may be beautiful from an ar- 
tistic standpoint but they are useless 
as a training tool. As with illustra- 
tions, each photograph should have 
a specific educational purpose and 
focus attention on the desired points. 
Each should be realistic and true to 
the typical situation which you want 
the trainee to understand. And,. of 
course, they should be appropriate to 
the training situation and to the 
trainee’s background, the same as with 
hand rendered illustrations. 

Charts and graphs are useful, often 
can be “animated” and thus have high 
memory value. ‘There can be flow 
charts and animated organization 
charts, all of which make the text 
clearer and more interesting to the 
trainee. Then there are cutaway and 
“exploded” illustrations which show 
clearly the inside workings of me- 
chanical and electrical apparatus. 

There is always room for debate on 
the use of cartoons or humorous draw- 
ings in a training text, but the gov- 
erning attitude here should be: Don’t 
use humor for the sake of humor. If 
this type of illustration is not aptly 
handled, it will detract from the in- 
tent and purpose of the text. How- 
ever, “cartoon art,” as it is called, can 
be a powerful and useful teaching 
device if well applied. It can drive 
home points and make them stick in 
the mind . . . and it certainly invites 
attention. 

One of the most effective uses of 
humorous drawings in training liter- 
ature was in the “Dilbert” booklets, 
put out by Naval Air Training during 
the war. Here was very serious sub- 
ject matter—information about how 
pilots could preserve their lives—yet 
each pamphlet was filled with the 
most ludicrous drawings. At first 
glance they seemed entirely out of 
keeping with the serious intent of the 
text, but on analysis it was apparent 
that good thinking had been put into 
each picture to emphasize the points 
covered in the text immediately below 
it. It was a simple but successful 
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tormat—deadly serious text following 
a skillfully designed cartoon, which 
pointed up the text. 


Don't go “index happy.” In the 
preparation of a sales manual there 
is some tendency to be “index happy” 

that is to over-index the book. 
There are manuals so replete with 
index tabs that in some sections only 
one or two pages lie back of a sepa- 
rator or index sheet with tab. This 
treatment makes the manual bulky, 
clumsy to use and detracts from the 
over-all appearance. Also it is costly. 

Limited tab indexing of larger seg- 
ments is practical and advisable but 
it is ridiculous to index every topic or 
subtopic by putting it back of a tabbed 
separator. 


“ 


. it all comes down to the job you 
have to do.” 


It should be borne in mind that 
while a sales manual is a training tool 
and may be used frequently by the 
trainee—and as a reference in the 
future—it will never receive the con- 
stant use of, for instance, the tele- 
phone directory. Therefore detailed 
index tabbing is not necessary if the 
manual is well planned. 

One effective way to differentiate 
between the various ‘‘Parts’’ of a sales 
manual and make information easy to 
locate is color keying. For example, 
Part I, with all its chapters, is red, 
all pages of Part II blue, Part III is 
green, and so on. If good use is made 
of “captioning” or headlines in the 
text, locations may be spotted quickly. 
Color keying may be supplemented 
with a distinctive and identifying 
shape or symbol in an upper corner 
of each page, different for each Part. 
These devices should be tied in with 
a well-planned and comprehensive 
table of contents so that even in a 
manual of 100 pages or more, an 
alphabetical index at the back may 
not be necessary. 


A word about binders. Care should 
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be taken in selecting a binder for your 
manual because this is the wrapping 
of the package. If it is a first-class 
manual, it rates a first-class binder. 
The loose leaf type is the most popu- 
lar because of its flexibility and the 
ease with which it can be kept up-to- 
date. 

For binders of one-inch capacity or 
less, it is certainly desirable to use 
loose leaf in one form or another. ‘The 
covers themselves should be of flexible 
type, generally artificial leather made 
of rag fiber and rubber. 

Wherever sales manuals are carried 
by salesmen, and subjected to more or 
less hard usage—frequently rolled up 
or tossed into the back of the car — 
the flexible binder will far outlast a 
hard cover. 

However, where the capacity is in 
excess of one inch, unless the flexible 
cover material is unusually strong and 
the binder itself well made, the hard 
cover is preferable because it will 
withstand wear and maintain its 
shape. If a manual is to be primarily 
used for the “‘shelf,’’ then the hard 
cover is desirable because it stands in 
an upright position better than the 
flexible. 

Among the loose leaf devices, the 
ordinary three ring metal is easiest to 
handle, because sheets can be punched 
by almost anyone. However, where 
there is frequent use or reference work 
to be done, sheets will pull out of a 
three ring metal quite readily. There- 
fore, multiple ring backs varying from 
six to 22 rings are best. For capacity 
in excess of one inch it is often better 
to use heavy duty angle back—prong 
binders, or compression type post and 
slide metals, with transfer bar. Capa- 
city can be varied by 33 1/3%. 

Decoration is a matter of individual 
preference but embossing and process 
printing or embossing and silk screen- 
ing is economical when the quantity 
is in excess of 2,500. For short runs 
gold leaf stamping is most practical. 

A good way to impress on salesmen 
the value and importance of the man- 
ual is to number each volume and 
have each man sign a registration card 
for his copy with the understanding 
that it is his confidential personal copy 
and is to be returned to the company 
should he ever leave. 

A check sheet may be set up in the 
back of each manual for recording re- 
vision pages as they are received and 
inserted. To learn whether a salesman 
is keeping his manual up-to-date, the 
supervisor merely has to check this 
page periodically. 


Printing. The choice of printing 
process for your sales manual depends 
largely on the number of pages, and 
the number of copies required. If you 


need a large number—2-300 or more 
—lithographic (offset) printing is 
most economical. For smaller edi 
tions—100 copies or fewer—repro- 
duction by multigraph or mimeograph 
is better from a cost standpoint. For 
these small typesetting is 
much too expensive, but this cost can 
be cut considerably by setting the 
text in vari-type or IBM typewriter. 

With a little careful planning, at- 
tractive pages can be produced by 
these methods and printing on the 
smaller multilith presses. 

Then the sheets may be bound be- 
tween stiff covers by “comb type’ col- 
ored plastic binding which is not ex- 
pensive and makes an attractive vol- 
ume. 

Many a sales manager has mut 
tered, in effect, “Sure, I’d invest in 
a good sales manual, if | could be 
sure my men would read it.” That is 
a defeatist attitude, which presup- 
poses that a manual is published sole- 
ly for reading purposes. If that’s all 
a sales manager wants of a manual, 
he should not invest in one. It has 
been pointed out here that a manual 
has many objectives and uses, not the 
least of which is its function as the 
basic textbook for the training pro- 
gram. This implies that it must be 
read ... and read thoroughly. 

One of the main purposes of this 
article is to suggest ways and means 
of making your manuals inviting to 
read. If you can supplement these 
principles with a system of Quick 
Quizzes you can guarantee that your 
manual will be read . . . and thor- 
oughly read if your quizzes are skill- 
fully compounded. 

Quick Quizzes are composed of a 
judicious balance of these kinds of 
questions: multiple choice, true or 
false, matching answers, write-in, etc. 
You can be sure that your men will 
have read the manual thoroughly if 
they get a good score on the quizzes. 
And very important information can 
be asked for in several different ways 
by these quizzes. This will fix it 
firmly in mind. 


editions, 


“A good sales manual deserves a good 
budget.” 
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The pages of BH&G are so rich with “how-to- during the year... 

do-it’”’ that 5,750,000 readers clip articles and ads 

from ‘“‘the book.’’ Are the clippings used? Are 1 

they! 5,300,000 say they referred to clippings with- f Am ° 

in the past few weeks . . . to help them live better, _ oO erica 
eat better, buy better. 15,500,000 people read an 3 

average issue of BH&G. One third of the 123,800,- 

0CO people 10 years of age and older in the U.S. reads Better Homes & Gardens ! 
read one or more of every 12 issues. That’s 44,150,- 

000 people—and over 40% of them are men! Mere- 

dith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3, Iowa. *A 12 Months’ Study of BH&G Readers, Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 1956 
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Quick Quizzes are painless to 
take—even fun—and they are easy to 
administer, correct and score. Any 
supervisor can handle them with lit- 
tle effort—and thus get another 
check on the men working for him. 

Some companies have required 
everyone on the sales staff to take the 
Quiz—from the v-p in charge of sales 
down to the newest salesman—and 
headquarters people. 

Quizzes of this type are used in 
most all-around service training 
courses, and extensively in high 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. This is ample proof of their 
value as a teaching medium. 


What about costs? Inevitably the 
practical question arises, “How much 
does it cost?” The answer may well 
be, ‘How much does a house cost?” 
You just don’t say to an architect, “I 
want you to build me a house 
now how much will it cost ?”’ He can’t 
tell you, any more than a professional 
or anyone else can tell you how much 
it will cost to produce a sales manual, 
until certain specifications are estab- 
lished. 


e 


ys 
—e_ 
= 


it cost to build a 


house?” 


Of course in either case you can set 
a budget for a $10,000, $15,000 or 
$25,000 house or manual, and build 
either to the established budget. But 
even with a budget as a limiting fac- 
tor, specifications must be drawn to 
determine what you are going to get 
for the amount budgeted. 

Most professional producers of 
manuals have a practical approach to 
this cost question. They work on a 
predetermined “pilot fee’ basis (usu- 
ally computed on the man-hour fac- 
tor) for a limited time. This enables 
them to study your sales manual 
problem, establish objectives and other 
requirements, and produce a compre- 
hensive outline. Often recommenda- 
tions for page format and over-all 
appearance are included. 

Thus specifications are established 
and from them it is possible to deter- 
mine the details and final total cost— 
within a reasonable plus or minus per- 
centage. 

Just as architects have a “per cu- 
bic foot” rule-of-thumb for roughly 
estimating the probable cost of a 
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house, so professional manual pro- 
ducers apply rules-of-thumb by means 
of which the total cost of a sales man- 
ual may be estimated reasonably well 
for budgeting purposes. One of these 
is the “cost per page” method, based 
on a factor of a certain minimum 
number of pages, for instance, and a 
minimum number of copies of the 
manual. This per page figure may in- 
clude all costs from basic research to 
bound copies. 

The per page rule-of-thumb may 
be applied also to editorial costs alone, 
or the physical production costs—art, 


typography, printing, binders, etc. 
However, it must be admitted that 
research and editorial work appear 
nebulous and elusive when you at- 
tempt to cost-estimate them. On the 
other hand, type-setting, drawings and 
photography of various kinds, print- 
ing, etc., all have certain ‘“dimen- 
sions” which can be used for more 
exact costing. 

One of the best methods of estab- 
lishing a budget for a sales manual is 
“cost per head.” Ask yourself how 
much each of your salesmen is worth, 
on the average, and what should be 


spent per man to equip him with a 
good sales. manual. 

For instance, if it costs about $5,- 
000 to put on a new salesman, would 
1% of that—about $50 per man— 
be too much or too little, or does the 
situation call for a 3% . or 5% 
expenditure? 

Recently a division of a large food 
company spent $100 per man on a 
sales manual for a force of 250 men. 
And it has stated that this was a 
reasonable price to pay for what was 
needed. It all comes down to the job 
you have to do. 

Any business device which can re- 
turn such dividends is a good invest- 
ment. So it certainly can be said that 
a good manual deserves a_ good 
budget. And it follows that only a 
good budget will get you a good man- 
ual, if you plan intelligently. 

Your sales manual is not like an 
advertisement or a piece of sales pro- 
motion literature which goes out .and 
has only limited chances to sell. Your 
sales manual will be used year after 
year, and with revisions to bring it 
up-to-date periodically, will last a 
long, long time. Your manual should 
be designed to help your salesmen, 
new and old, so if you weigh the 
long-term value of the manual, you 
can readily justify the initial invest 
ment. 


“Don’t go index happy.” 


Whether your manual is to be pro- 
duced within your company or by an 
outside organization, a high standard 
of production should be your goal 
throughout. First and foremost, care 
should be taken with the outline. 
Then the best possible writing talent 
obtainable should be put to work on 
it. The proper perspective for achiev- 
ing the desired high standard may be 
maintained by asking this question: 
“Does (or will) our manual reflect 

1. The quality of our products? 

2. The prestige of our company? 

3. The calibre of our salesmen?” 

If your present manual does not 
measure up to these standards, it 
would be a sound idea to plan a new 
one—or revise the present one. 

The End 
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Cues for Salesmen Confronted 


With Prospects’ Poor Credit 


Your credit department urges you to watch your prospects 
for downward trend in sales, too rapid growth, expenses 
out of line, inventory too heavy, and slow receivables. 


BY F. W. ANGLIN 
Metallugical Products Dept. 
General Electric Co. 


Naturally a salesman likes to get 
those large orders. But remember, 
credit is part of selling too. It’s fine 
to ring up those sales—but they don’t 
mean anything unless you help the 
credit department of your company 
ring the cash register. 

A salesman, for example, often can 
be of much help with respect to cus- 
tomers who become slow in settling 
their obligations. He can get infor- 
mation that explains their delay, thus 
alerting the credit office on a particu- 
lar account. Besides helping the com- 
pany, this information may also help 
the customer. 

No credit office has time to make a 
complete analysis for many customers. 
Full consideration usually is reserved 
for the risky accounts, particularly 
where a large amount is involved. 

But before getting into this any 
further, let’s touch briefly on the 
more important fundamentals of 
credits and collections. This may help 
you to understand the credit man’s 
problems better, and so assist in over- 
coming some of the mutual problems 
that prevent ringing the cash register. 


Who's the Owner? 

First of all, let’s consider owner 
ship. A credit department is inter- 
ested in knowing who is the owner 
of a business. Without this informa- 
tion, a company does not really know 
with whom it is dealing. 

Amount of capital and the source 
are important keys. You may know 
your customer shoots par on a golf 
course, but what is his handicap in 
the financial world? 

Adequate capital of course means 
less risk. The capital amount of a 
company should be compared with 
anticipated expenses, and it should be 
compared with anticipated sales to 
meet these expenses. 

A credit department wants to know 
where the capital came from—if it is 
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a relatively new business. If part of 
the capital is borrowed, how is the 
loan to be repaid? It is good to know 
if the capital was inherited, or ac- 
cumulated from savings. The one 
who inherited his capital has not 
shown what he can really do. 

Learn all you can about owners. 
In this area we find out about charac- 
ter and capacity or ability. 

Character or willingness to pay is 
very important. Has the owner ever 
been involved in some dishonest prac- 
tice? Maybe his wardrobe was one of 
stripes at one time. Perhaps he has 
been in bankruptcy. If so, what were 
the causes? 

Besides character, let us not forget 
ability. A buyer for a particular com- 
pany may decide to start his own busi- 
ness. He knows his own trade very 
well. But, can he handle all the 
problems of operating a_ business? 
Will he manage to keep enough 
money on hand to meet current obli- 
gations? How well does he know the 
various phases of the operations, such 
as selling and finance? 


What Does Firm Do? 


In this connection, a credit depart- 
ment should learn: 

1. Function of the business re- 
tailing, wholesaling, manufacturing. 

2. Products. 

Class of customers. 
Number of employes. 
Location and description. 

This is an area where you, as a 
salesman, can help considerably. Your 
visits to a customer’s place of business 
can give you much information from 
a credit standpoint. Many important 
things may be learned about person- 
nel, equipment, operations and prod- 
ucts. 

The amount of the assets and lia- 
bilities should be known. In a credit 
operation we get this information, of 
course, from the balance sheet. It is 


one thing to get a balance sheet but 
something else to know what it means. 

One of the most important things 
to learn is the amount of debt. This 
can generally be determined at a 
glance. 

A comparison of current assets with 
current liabilities is one of the im- 
portant considerations. If debt is 
more than the net worth of the busi 
ness, than a further analysis should 
be made. Determine to whom the 
greatest portion of the debt is owed, 
and if those creditors are friendly to 
the business. 

Many times one will wish to com- 
pare net worth on one statement with 
that shown on a previous one. Amount 
of credit involved may not warrant a 
lengthy consideration of this matter. 
In other cases it is most important. 

Remember that net worth goes up 
when: earnings are retained; new 
capital is added ; assets are written up 
or liabilities are written down. 

Net worth goes down when the 
opposite happens. 


What's True Net Worth? 


One is particularly interested in 
an increase in the net worth not ac- 
counted for by the amount of earn- 
ings. Perhaps the owner has been 
making several thousands in profit 
(tax free, that is) with a few strokes 
of his pen. 

You all know that no matter what 
the operation, a reasonable profit 
must be earned. If not, financial 
difficulties may arise. A credit unit 
gets facts on this from the profit and 
loss statement. Many _ important 
things can be learned from this. Some 
of these are amount of profit, per- 
centages of profit to net sales and to 
net worth, and relation of these per 
centages to standards for the indus- 
trv. 

Certain analyses should be made 
from the balance sheet and operating 
statements. 

The most important ratios on mat 
ters to be taken into consideration: 

1. Ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities. A ratio of two to one 
is very good as a rule. 

2. Ratio of cash and receivables to 
current liabilities. If this ratio is at 
least 100% you generally have a fine 
liquid position. 

3. Ratio of tangible net worth to 
total debt. This should not, as a rule, 
be over 100%. 

4. Average collection period. If a 
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customer has slow collections, he may 
be slow in paying. 

5. Net sales to inventory. This 
indicates whether the inventory is ex- 
cessive, or some of it is so old that the 
moths are taking their toll. 

From these analyses a credit unit 
has a better idea as to whether the 
customer can pay promptly. At least 
it is in a better position to evaluate 
how much risk is involved. In any 
financial analysis always be alert to 
the trend of a customer’s operations. 
There is less risk when the ‘sales and 
profits are on the increase than if the 
reverse is true. 

In spite of all this information, it 
is necessary to know what the pay- 
ment record shows. This may be ob- 
tained, as a rule, from Dun and Brad- 
street, National Credit Office, and 
offices of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Sources furnished by 
the customer also may be used. But 
remember—the customer might fur- 
nish only those references with whom 
his payment records. are good. 

An important function of a credit 
department is to watch any accounts 
that become slow. Here are some rea- 
sons why accounts slow up: 

1. Downward trend in sales. 

2. Growth was too rapid. 

3. Expenses get out of line. 

4. Inventory is too heavy. 

5. Slow receivables. 

It’s nice to get those large orders. 
But it’s the credit unit’s job to keep 
bad debt losses at a minimum. Re- 
member, the end result shows up only 
after the money is in the till. 

The End 
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dent, Larry Schwartz). 


Sales Management 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Six Steps to Successful Selling 


MMMM MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS | 


MMB MORE SALES TIME HERE 


The basic function of industrial advertising is 
to help the salesman get the order in fewer 


calls—thus lowering the cost of selling. 


App 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


“THE OHIO FARMER Is a Reliable Guide,’’ 


says Rex Long, Ashland County, Ohio 


Right! THE OHIO FARMER is a dependable guide for 
Ohio farmers. It’s matched to their particular methods 
of farming, designed to help them get the most from 
their crop varieties, livestock and soil. 


So, it’s easy to see why THE OHIO FARMER is the 
favorite of almost everyone in rural Ohio. It reaches 


4 out of 5 families twice every month. 


And, here’s why Ohio is the right place to sell your 
products. Statewide diversification provides an amaz- 


ingly steady farm income the year around . . . makes 


Ohio a top-third state in volume. 


Here’s the right way to sell—with THE OHIO FARM. 
ER. It’s read by families (4 out of 5, remember) with 
exceptional buying power. It’s rotogravure printed (in 
full color, too) to save you the cost of plates. 


While you’re about it, add MICHIGAN FAR MER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. They cover equally pros- 
perous, steady-income states. It will pay you to get 
the facts on all three. Write 1010 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


he Ouro FARMER 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 


Problem: How to Tell Consumers 
Your Product Is Different 


* Product: A newly developed mild, all-purpose wine 


vinegar. 


* Diplomacy: How to fight shy of damning competitive 


brands. 


* Solution: A single word featured in all promotion. 


An interview with 


JOSEPH F. PARENTE 


President, Pacific Vinegar Co. 


When all brands of a_ product 
strongly resemble one another, it de- 
mands ingenuity to make any one 
brand appear different in the eyes of 
the consumer. 

When a manufacturer of such a 
product produces one that actually is 
different, he is faced with another 
sort of problem: how to make that 
difference known in an understand- 
able and believable way, Just to say a 
product is different is not enough. 
The “why” must be answered, and 
there must be an explanation about 
what the difference means to the con- 
sumer. 

This challenge confronted Pacific 
Vinegar Co., San Francisco, when it 
set out to capture a vast new market 
with a new product and new sales 
policy. 

There are eight wine vinegar man- 
utacturers in California but hundreds 
of brands, most of them in the private 
label category. Up until two years 
ago Pacific Vinegar, one of the lead- 
ers in the industry, had its identity 
sunk in the private label morass. Then 
some management changes brought 
about a change in viewpoint; some 
bold steps were taken. 

The first was to discontinue en- 
tirely all bulk shipment and private 
label production. ‘The next, to decide 
on brand identity, featuring a single 
brand. The third, to manufacture 
and market a wine vinegar for the 
American palate. 

Joseph F. Parente, president of the 
firm, explains: “In the private label 
field you have no real control over 
your business, your product, or its 
quality. There is nothing solid to 
build on. We wanted something we 
could do a real sales job with, that 
we could merchandise and promote.” 
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ONE SMALL WORD... “True”... 
made a whale of a lot of difference 
in the trend of sales volume. 


Parente, with his associate, Wil- 


liam J. Lacey, vice-president and 
initiated the first 
They had 


taken note of some important facts 


sales manager, 
phases of the program. 


in the industry: Consumption of wine 
vinegars made 
from cider or other products, and the 
distilled types, is gaining ground, but 
most wine vinegars are limited in 
their use because they are fortified 
products, dark in color, heavy in 
aroma, with a wine flavor predomi 
nating. Their studies of food habits 
and culinary trends in this country 
Parente and Lacey that 
what was needed was a wine vinegar 


vinegar, as against 


convinced 


that could be used in any recipe call- 
ing for vinegar, one that would retain 
the piquant flavor of the wine yet at 
the same time compliment, never hide, 
the flavor of foods. 

‘The company launched such a prod- 
uct, under one of its former quality 
brand names, Maynor’s Wine Vine- 
gar. The line included a red, a white, 
a garlic flavored, a tarragon flavored, 
and a white wine vinegar with a tall 
sprig of tarragon in the bottle. Eighty 
percent of the production was brought 
out in 4/5 pint glass bottles, the re 
mainder in classic gallons. The label, 
well balanced, colorful, 
strong selling messages with an edu 


cony eyed 


cational approach. It told how to 
“olamorize hamburgers,” “dramatize 
your outdoor meals,” “‘tenderize low 
‘emphasize the flavor of 
cabbage,” with brief usage hints after 
each suggestion. Each label included 
a basic French dressing recipe. A label 
footnote invited users to: ‘““Write for 
free recipe booklet. ‘How to Cook 
with Wine Vinegar.’ ” 

All this was good so far as it went. 


cost meats,” 


The product was well received by the 
trade and consumers. Market studies 
revealed a big potential for this new 
type of product. What baffled Parente 
and his associates was how to get 
their story across to jobbers, retailers 
and the housewife without making 
invidious comparisons with competi 
tive products. In what simple, direct 
way could they make it known that 
they actually had something unique to 
offer? It was weak and inadequate to 
state: “Our different : 
milder in taste, lighter in color,” etc. 

“At this point,’ Parente says, “we 
retained R. T. Van Norden as mer- 
chandising and marketing counselor. 


product is 
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The answer to our problem was not 
found overnight but within a reason- 
able time, after careful research, we 
hit on the word “True.’ The brand 
name became ‘Maynor’s True Wine 
Vinegar’; the slogan, ‘Different in 
taste, color, aroma always mild, 
with a piquant flavor.’ ” 

Before definitely adopting the word 
“True,” tests were conducted at the 
retail level. A few hand-drawn pieces 
for display were created, display bins 
installed, and the words ““True Wine 
Vinegar” in red and yellow letters 
placed in an oval area on the Cel-O- 
Seal covering the bottle cap. Results 
of the tests were so encouraging that 
within a week the company felt justi- 
fied in changing its entire sales strat- 
egy. A new sales portfolio was pre- 
pared for presentation to the trade. 
Lithographers rushed production of 
display material. Extension of sales 
territories was planned, based on sur 
veys of potential and results of the 
retail tests. 

It was difficult to discover current 
consumption of distilled, cider and 
other non-wine vinegars in the United 
States, but after consulting all likely 
Pacific Vinegar officials ar- 
rived at an estimated 165,000,000 


sources, 


gallons annually . 


Market Growing 


‘| hey found, too, that the demand 
tor wine vinegar is growing fast. In 
1941 only about 166,000 gallons of 
wine were withdrawn by the industry 
for processing into vinegar to produce 
about 240,000 table 
strength. Last year, three million gal 


gallons ot 


lons were withdrawn for vinegar, rep 
resenting something like five and a 
half million gallons of table strength. 
Parente and his associates were pat 
ticularly interested in the fact that 
this consumption is in only five vine 
gar markets: New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois and California. They 
considered these markets capable of 
development, and were convinced that 
areas where wine vinegar is almost 
an unknown product had large poten 
tial as well... if 


“If,” Parente emphasizes, “if we 


(1) That 


could get two tacts across: 


our Maynor’s line of wine vinegars, 
being érue 


wine vinegars, is vastly 
different from the fortified varieties 
and (2) that our product has endless 
uses in all sorts of recipes and as a 
condiment at table. This one word, 
True, which now seems obvious be- 
cause that is exactly what our wine 
vinegars are, gave us the key.” 
After study of market potential 
Parente and Lacey concluded that to 


set their sales sights for an ultimate 
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165,000,000 gallons annually was not 
unrealistic. ‘Their decision was in- 
fluenced by a recognition of the many 
uncultivated uses for the product. 
Many people do not use vinegar at 
all, some of their own inquiries re- 
vealed. Many more use it sparingly, 
perhaps only in salads. ‘These con- 
sumers as well as the regular vinegar 
users, they felt certain, could be per- 
suaded to accept a fine wine vinegar 
if its properties and 
made known to them. 


quality were 
Their first point-of-purchase ap- 
peal, therefore, was the invitation 
conveyed by means of a dump display 
to “Discover 
different in 


bin and store posters 
True Wine Vinegar . 
taste, color, aroma.”’ Other slogans: 
“True because nothing has _ been 
added”; “The only True Wine Vine- 
gar on the market Created for 
American Taste.” 

Supplementing this material was a 
brochure for the trade, food editors, 
and others, explaining with illustra- 
tion and few words the difference 
between “true” wine vinegar and the 
fortified types. This eight-page bro- 
chure was entitled “Facts You Should 
Know About Wine Vinegars.” 

Literature told dealers: “You can 
increase your sales of wine vinegar 
regardless of the brands you now 
carry, by stocking Maynor’s True 
Wine Vinegar.” And: “The only 
MILD wine vinegar is Maynor’s Wine 
Vinegar.”’ 

What about results? They are evi- 
dent on several Wherever 
tests have been made with store pro 
motions playing up the “True” theme, 


fronts. 


response has been outstanding. In one 
area, Lacey says, sales of the line 
picked up 30% in 30 days. In others, 
stores have reported increases in sales 
from a few bottles to 30 or more. 
Some larger stores have shown in- 
creases from a dozen bottles to sev- 
eral cases in a week. 

It is less than six months since the 
“True” sales theme was adopted and 
only a few months since it got into 
full swing, but response from jobbers, 
chain store buyers and other retailers 
convinces Pacific Vinegar manage- 
ment that it has hit on the kind of 
promotion that will open the new 
market it visualizes. 

To produce the “true” wine vine 
gar, Pacific Vinegar two years ago 
disposed of its bulk production and 
private label plant in Richmond, Cal. 
and acquired an old winery at St. 
Helena, Cal., in the heart of the dry 
wine country, and added new facili 
ties of the most modern kind for vine 
gar production. This plant can pro 
duce about a million gallons of table 
strength vinegar in a year. 

Parente and other industry mem 
bers are working to establish stand 
ards within the industry and then 
have them made into law. At present 
a processor may use any sort of wine, 
not only inferior but even spoiled, 
and process it into “wine vinegar.” 
There are manufacturers who offer 
for sale ‘“‘wine-flavored  distilled”’ 
vinegars! 

Pacific Vinegar management insists 
that only a sound table wine should be 
used to produce wine vinegar. On 
this it bases its production policy. 

Tne End 


From Salesman to President 


Joseph F. Parente, president of Pacific Vinegar, a leader in the Cali- 
fornia wine vinegar industry, started his business career as a sales- 


man. 


He spent three years with Calvin Distilleries, working up to-sales 
supervisor, then joined the Schenley organization. There he moved 
from specialty man to sales supervisor, to district manager, California 
manager, and finally Western Division manager in various branches 


of the Schenley operations. 


In 1945 he started his own brokerage business, representing such 
brands as White-McKay, Lang’s Scottish Cream, Cook’s Champagne, 
San Martin Winery and Yosemite Cooperative Winery. 


In 1951, becoming interested in wine vinegar, he joined Pacific Wine 


Vinegar Co. as a sales consultant. 


Assisting in formulation of sales 


policy as well as in the purchase of raw materials, he grew enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of wine vinegar and in 1954 acquired control 


of the company. 


He promptly launched new policies all the way from production to 


promotion. 
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ANN ARBOR NEWS 


There is no question about it. The record proves 
it. The Ann Arbor News is the only newspaper 
reaching the great majority of consumers in a 
market leading all others in Michigan in rate 
of population increase. 

Six days each week The Ann Arbor News 
enters 25,794* homes in this continually expand- 
ing metropolitan area which comprises all of 
Washtenaw County. Evidence of growth this year 
is found in the valuation -of all construction in 
the city for the first half of 1956. This figure was 


BOOTH 


THE BAY CITY TIME 


THE SAGINAW NEW 


TTE 


ACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


$23,023,211. It exceeds by more than two million 
dollars the total building value for all of 1955, 
which in itself was an all-time annual record. 
Retail sales ‘in Washtenaw County provide ad- 
ditional evidence. At the end of the first five 
months of 1956, retail sales were $80,046,035, 
more than 3 per cent over the figure for the same 
period of 1955. 

A schedule in The Ann Arbor News is one sure 
way to reach consumers in one of Michigan’s 
highest quality markets. 


*Publisher's Statement 3-31-56 
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THE BOW has been added to the 
package. Ross Corbit, Hiram Walker’s 
president, is confident that the pre- 
wrapped regular bottles of Canadian 
Club, Walker’s DeLuxe Imperial, and 


Ten High will repeat 1955’s success. 


BY GRANT JEFFERY 


Can Walker's “Wrong Way Corbit” 
Do it Again with Luxury Wraps? 


Does liquor call for high-style merchandising? If so, can 


Walker possibly go places with a new bow on a pack that 
is basically “last year's dress?"' But if fashion doesn't 
count, why is the fourth-place distiller going formal again? 


“October is one of the peculiarly 
dangerous months in which to break 
with what all the rest of your in- 
dustry is doing. The others are July, 
January, September, April, Novem 
ber, May, March, June, December, 
August and February.” 

The voice belongs to Ross Corbit, 
president of Hiram Walker, Inc., pro- 
ducer of Canadian Club, Imperial, 
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and 27 other distilled spirits. But for 


the second year in a row, October 
finds him taking the very risk he 
warns against. In an industry which 
lacks a strong, competitive product 
story, liquor firms have come to rely 
on annual changes in container de- 
sign as a holiday marketing essential. 
Yet amid such 1956 innovations as 
colored decanters and gift cartons 


with removable brand identification, 
(to be reviewed in SALES MANaG! 
MENT, Nov. 16), Walker plans to 
stand out from the rest of the in- 
dustry by staying with its 1955 con 
cept: “Luxury Wraps” applied to the 
standard bottle and a limited supply 
of one decanter. 

Last year Walker went along with 
the industry’s concept of a pre-Christ- 
mas style change but achieved dis- 
tinction by moving so far out of line 
that the firm’s gift wraps achieved a 
distinctive place amid what Corbit 
called “the rest of the industry’s 
jungle of glass.” (See “No ’55 De- 
tanters for Hiram Walker,” Sates 
MANAGEMENT, Oct. 15, 1955.) The 
policy’s success is only one factor in 
Corbit’s continued adherence to wraps 
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MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION METHOD IN ACTION— 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN ASKED FOR ASSISTANCE 
ON A PRODUCTION LINE PROBLEM 


You can be sure Mill & Factory reaches 
the key plant buying influences 


... because the industrial salesman is part of the production team. 


No one knows plant buying influ- 
ences better than he does! He knows 
them personally. Working daily with 
plant management, production and 
maintenance executives, he realizes 
job responsibilities go under many 
different titles. Regardless of title, 
he knows who have specifying and 
buying authority. 


And that’s what is important to you! 


That's why Mill & Factory utilizes 
the unique Franchise-Paid circulation 


method. 1,645 full time industrial 
sales engineers make over 2,000,000* 
sales calls a year on the important 
plants in every trading area of 


the U. S. 


These salesmen personally select, as 
readers of Mill & Factory, their most 
important sales contacts. 


In MILL & FACTORY you have the 
only industrial publication specipfi- 
cally designed to do industrial adver- 
tising’s first and most important job 


— to back up your salesmen by reach- 
ing the same men they must see to 
sell your products! 


*Based on the conservative estimate 
of 5 calls per day per salesman. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


a Comerven-Mast 


2 Gn) 


MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL! 
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on plain bottles. Walker’s multi- 
million-dollar investment in packaging 
machinery last year was made in the 
full knowledge that use for only one 
holiday season would not justify the 
outlay. 

In modified form, the concept of a 
gift wrap with brand 
identification found its way into sev- 
eral other firms’ plans late last year 
and again this fall. But Walker’s 40 
different packages achieved by various 
combinations of foil and ribbon out- 
number any competitive firm’s pre- 


removable 


wrap range yet announced. 
“Naturally a most difficult part of 

our ’55 and ’56 planning has been 

how to obtain an objective appraisal 


Corbit 


“Views of salesmen, dealers and dis 


of our position,” explains. 
tributors have helped, but headquar 
ters executives have all acquired first 
hand knowledge by taking temporary 
clerk duty in package stores. 
“Among questions for which we 
sought answers were these: What de 
termines a customer’s selection of 
Walker in preterence to some other 


brand, and what determines the op- 
posite choice ? Are Luxury Wraps and 
our other product features really good 


sales arguments ?’ 


Research a "Must" 


Corbit finds there are at least two 
good reasons for not making product 
style changes without adequate pre 
Changes in sales 
and promotion policies instead of in 


liminary research. 
concrete tactors otten achieve the de 
sired volume improvement with less 
cost and trouble. Also, policy failures 
are easier to discard in the organiza- 
tional side of things than if they are 
enshrined in glass or a blueprint that 
bears one or two \ ips’ okays. 

“Gift paper shared the honors with 
foil last year but for 1956 we have 
gone over 100% to Reynolds alumi 
num wrap. Hand-tied bows of Minne 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
cellulose ribbon now distinguish Ca 
nadian Club and DeLuxe. This in 
volved no drastic redesigning this 
year, such as can lose a product some 
or much of the loyalty of present 
users. Instead of trying to trade on 
the industry emphasis on change for 
style’s sake our representatives can 
reassure dealers that they are getting 
an improved version of a package with 
proven performance. This way we 
take advantage ot last year Ss momen- 
tum” Corbit points out. 

“In addition, the foil arid bows 
give any store a festive atmosphere 
such as a combination of drab brown 
bottles or decanters and lithographed 
pieces could never 


display produce. 


Our men urge that windows be packed 
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solid with the yuletide wraps and 
every case of pre-wrapped bottles in 
stock be put on display.” 

Both before redesigning its package 
and afterwards, Walker has made 
sure that the broadest possible selling 
job was being done at all levels. To 
appraise this effort the distiller ar- 
ranged for C. J. LaRoche, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to make a 
survey in dozens of cities over the 
past two years. In each market tabu- 
lations were made of hundreds of an- 
swers to the question, “If you were 
offered a case of whiskey as a gift and 
price is no object, what brand would 
you select?” “The LaRoche report 
gave Canadian Club a lead of “al 
most two to one over the next brand.” 

While Wraps 


with a share in this achievement, Cor- 


crediting Luxury 


bit notes nevertheless that “I Jramatic, 


COMING SOON 


“Could Your Salesmen Sell 
27¢ Pipe Against 14c 
Competition?" 


A case history sales story as 
told by the General Manager 
of Sales of the A. M. Byers 
Co. 


Sales Management 


revolutionary features do not neces 
sarily achieve a good, competitive po 
sition. It is usually easy to design a 
package superior to the competition’s, 
but if the cost is too high the purpose 
is defeated. Corbit estimates that the 
hand-tied bows and foil on Canadian 
Club and De-luxe would cost a retail- 
er some 33 cents per bottle to dupli- 
brands 
would cost him about 21 cents. Com 


cate. The wraps on other 


parable cost figures on competitors’ 
decanters are difficult to arrive at, 
but in addition to the designer’s fee 
assembly-line_ re- 
tooling, distillers pay about 14 cents 


and any necessary 
for each bare decanter and another 5 
cents or so for the stopper. The addi 
tional expense of gilt trim or a gift 
carton would easily put a complete 
decanter assembly in the 25 to 30 
cent bracket. 

In addition to the economies which 
Corbit anticipates now that Walker’s 
major outlay for machinery is behind 
it, he sees retail sales furthered by 
more industrial and consumer gift 
business, a saving in labor and mate- 


rials to the retailer and a saving in 
time to the customer as well. 

An additional cost factor and pos 
sible warehouse drawback, although 
Walker reports 
far,’ resulted from the necessity of 
A ship- 
ping carton 1!/, inches taller than the 
normal case was developed for Ca- 
nadian Club and De-luxe. ‘Tight 
inner compartments prevent. move 
ment of the contents and an easy 
opening feature avoids any damage 
that might result from use of a case 
cutter. 

Improvements in the gift package 
include a switch from pressurized la 
bels. Walker found that the sup- 
posedly easily removed brand _ label 
did not always leave the package un 
damaged. On the other hand, the 
similar label on top which was sup 


“no complaints so 


protecting bows in transit. 


posed to lift up for insertion of a 
card did not always hold well when 
A slip-off cello 
phane sleeve bearing the brand im 
print now fills the first of these needs. 
A dab of glue holds the foil at the 
top but if a card is inserted the ribbon, 


stuck down again. 


which is on most packages this year, 
permits resealing. Paper gift wraps 
which were used on some lines last 
year have been replaced entirely by 
foil in several new designs. Adoption 
of Christmas tree balls as a design 
motif this year is the result of 


Walker’s experience that retailers 
were not particularly interested in 
stocking gift-wrapped bottles fo 


birthdays and other occasions. 


Salesmen Put to Work 


By and large, retailers took the firm 
up on its 1955 statement that wraps 
Christmas 
and the store operator would not be 
stuck with a decanter. Indeed sales- 
men were frequently pressed into this 
service. On their post-New Year calls 
retailers would greet them with, 
“Think I’ll keep a couple of cases in 
the wraps for birthdays but vou can 
go to the cellar and unwrap all the 
others.”” However, Walker considers 
any such waste entirely offset by the 
unusually good selling year the wraps 


could be removed after 


achieved. 
Corbit attributes 30% of last vear’s 
she 

ll 


holiday season sales to the gift wraps 
and reuse of a previous year’s De 
Luxe decanter on which Walker dis- 
tributed the last of its stock. The 
firm’s 1956 decanter, for its DeLuxe 
bourbon only, is patterned on one 
with which the company has had great 
success in Canada during the past two 
years. 

Corbit, who is not working with 
as many unknowns as he did last year, 
has obtained from the directors a 
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ow to get the best 


pee this problem is our pro- 
fession—our life work here at 
Cappel, MacDonald. For 34 years, 
we have studied salesmen’s motiva- 
tions ... discussed them with Amer- 
ica’s leading sales executives . 
tested and retested techniques. May 
we tell you some of the things we ve 
learned ? 


The best routine is dull 


Sound sales management is a day- 
to-day necessity. But salesmen grow 
weary of routine work that earns 
routine income to pay routine bills. 
They all dream of something extra, 
something they always wanted to 
have or to do. 

It is our business to find that 
“something extra”... put it beyond 
their grasp but within their reach .. . 
and use it to motivate extra sales 
without disrupting regular sales de- 
partment duties. 


Self-applied pressure 
gets the best results 


Salesmen can be led farther than 
they can be driven. Table-pounding 
and other forms of management 
pressure always reach a point of 
diminishing returns. Beyond that 
point, a man can be led only by his 
own desire for honor, for recogni- 
tion, for symbols of success, for the 
approval of his family and associates 

C-M incentive campaigns provide 
such rewards, subtly encourage fam- 
ilies to apply more pressure than 
management could profitably exert. 
That’s why they get results! 


out of a 


Sales increased 220% 

“We increased our business 220% 
during this period over the same 
period the year before,” states a 
large wholesaler. “The contest was 
responsible for a large share of this. 
We are starting another to get our 
air conditioning sales started earlier 
than normal.” 


Service ts free, 

prizes are self-liquidating 

If you want to get the best out of 
your salesmen—without taking too 
much of your own time from vital 
routine—you need professional in- 
centive campaign service. C-M em- 
ploys 400 experts who will plan your 
campaign, create promotion mate- 
rial, and handle every detail without 
extra cost. Prizes, ranging from lux- 
urious merchandise to fabulous 
vacation awards, are available at 
wholesale prices and carrier-resort 
rates. You invest only in printing; 
prizes are billed as won, paid for out 
of the profits from extra sales. 


If you want to start your sales curve 
climbing, write or phone the nearest 
C-M office. No obligation, of course. 

If you want free facts for your 
files, ““Who’s Selling Who?” tells 
how to get the best out of salesmen. 
Write on your letterhead to CAPPeEL, 
MacDonatp AND Company, Dept. 


R-10, Dayton 1, Onto. 


salesman 


| 
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y 
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with. air travel aware 


You'll never know how good your 
salesmen are . until you offer 
the powerful incentive of air travel. 
Send them to Bermuda, Mexico 
City, sunny Arizona or Hawaii. 

Offer glamor extras—fishing 
trips, native parties, thrilling sports 
events. Fly your guests there and 
back with a minimum of time off 
and a maximum of excitement 
using the facilities of Cappel, Mac- 
Donald and its associates. 


PAN AMERICAN (FP 
As AMERICAN AIRLINES 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio . . . Offices in principal cities and Canada 
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MERCHANDISE AND TRAVEL INCENTIVES 


"Like a clap of thunder," 
SVS... 


(Geren Advertising 


Artwork « Design © Printing 
lets @ Displays - Copy * 
‘© Folders @ Brochures © Book 
sive Servlets for Ade Conatos 
Complete Art ond Crea’ 
caumet Ornct, 673! caumet avinvt 
cmc ago Ornce. 185 woeTh waBasn avenve 


wivemere | 5000 
Andover 3.7249 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


CHICAGO 1, HLINOIS 


August 29, 1956 


Mr. Larry Benson 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
711 West Monroe Street 


Chicago, Iilinois 


Dear Mr. Benson: | 
A few months ago we recommended The Wall Street Journa 
. : : es 
to our client, Aubry & Taendler Office Machine Co. Chicago. . a 
na ical marketplace for selling the office machines ond equip 
jogica 


which they distribute. 


nm ng m i w ni in other 
At that time adsona dictating achine were run ing ! th 
’ 


media with little result. 
It was like a clop of thunde ' 
es came pouring in 


r when our first ad struck in The 
ix states covered 

Wall Street Journal. Inquiri me a «eh 

by the Midwest Edition, and some came from as fa ait 

+ important of all, however, was the remarkably hig 

neat reply results in a sale. 


But mo: 

iri t ever 
i es to sales—almos 
pes d that the right product directed to 


e rings the bell 


conversion of 
This gratifying response ag 
the right audience in the rig 
for the astute advertiser. 


ain prove 
ht medium at the right tim 


a 
Sincerely yours, 


EN 


yron Geren 


Some Inquiries Are Better Than Others 


This happy advertiser has learned what so many other Wall 
Street Journal advertisers know: Journal readers are rarely idly 
curious. They want to know about products and services 
because they have reason to know. They are looking for ways to 
improve their business. When they inquire, a sale is nearby. 
Advertise in The Wall Street Journal for direct, traceable 
results that will make you happy, too! 


Circulation: 413,576 


~ 


published at: 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St.. N.W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 


Christmas advertising budget half 
again as large as last year’s million 
dollars. Media being used include 
Life, Look, Time, Newsweek, U. S. 
News & World Report, Holiday, Th 
New Yorker, Ebony, Fortune, and 
SALES MANAGEMENT, newspaper ads 
in “every major city,’ and 30-sheet 
outdoor posters instead of the cus- 
tomary 24-sheet. As in 1955, em 
phasis will be placed on the three 
weeks preceding Christmas. 
Point-of-purchase pieces include a 
self-service rack from which con- 
sumers can select the specific ribbon 
foil combination they want on the 
brand of their choice. To help re- 
tailers solicit industrial gift business, 
Walker provides a cardboard carrying 
case which opens to display a selection 
of six wraps right on the prospect’s 


desk. 


Visual Aids for Meetings 


With a sheaf of mimeographed 
charts and instructions, Walker’s na- 
tional program is broken down for the 
use of each distributive level including 
the retailer. Area managers like New 
York’s Raymond Revit, vice-presi- 
dent, began the process with round 
table discussions of distributors taken 
by state or group of smaller states. 
The principal meeting aids used were 
a color film and a revolving panel 
set into a temporary partition. This 
served the same purpose as a flip 
chart with the additional advantage 
that brackets for holding bottles could 
be attached when desired. A _ light 
note was injected by the assistant op- 
erating the panel from the rear. On 
cue he would substitute a_ hastily 
scrawled “Not so fast!” or more 
critical comments. 

Individual conferences with distri- 
butors followed at which details of 
bringing the program to their sales- 
men were arranged. Subsequent meet- 
ings at this level, conducted by 
Walker representatives, equipped dis 
tributors’ men to translate the full 
force of the national program into 
each retailer’s operation. The End 


masonry building 


singularly different... 


Masonry Building’s over 20,000 
paid subscribers are among a 
specialized high buying power 
segment of the building industry 
who read MB because MB alone 
covers their needs editorially. 


5 So. Wabash, Chicago 3 
(PPO LO OO PO 
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We know how to hold an audience... 


When General Outdoor Advertising tells ’em, you sell ’em. GOA 
knows how to use all the advantages of outdoor for your advantage! 


We reach your audience—folks see your story on the way to buy. 
We hold your audience by telling your story big, giving it color 
and dynamic simplicity. And your message is seen day after day, 
time after time! It’s remembered, it sells! 


And in 1300 GOA markets, you can be sure of effective locations, 
audited circulation figures, and superior service. 


You can sell more with Outdoor. Let us tell you how. Call your 
local GOA office or write us in Chicago. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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In 45 Days, $1,000,000 in Orders 


Tomlinson of High Point previews its new "Sophisticate" 


furniture to 50 buyers from top-drawer department stores 


and makes a clean sweep. All 50 bought. On the average, 


they took 75 out of the 79 pieces in the new quality line. 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


TIMELESSNESS... The charm of the old, simplicity ELEGANCE ... without clutter was one of Tomlinson’s aims in 
of the new in this dining room by Tomlinson. its new line. This living room setting shows it succeeded. 


TOMLINSON’S SALES STAFF had a final run-through on 
the new line before they showed it to buyers. 


|. during this coming week, you 

should happen into Burdine’s, Inc., 
one of Miami’s swankiest stores, you 
would see the culmination of a furni- 
ture success story which began in 
High Point, N.C., two vears ago. 
Burdine’s part of the story began last 
spring when one of its executives 
hopped a train for High Point. 

For last April a Burdine’s execi 
tive was one of 50 buyers from se 
lected top-drawer stores who arrived 
in High Point to witness the unveil 
ing of a new line of furniture by the 
old-line manufacturer, Tomlinson of 
High Point, since the turn of the 
century one of the most respected 
names in the American furniture in 
dustry. And—almost unheard of on 
such occasions—the buyers had paid 
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THE SALES STAFF... 


H 


at Koos Brothers, 


Inc., Rahway, N. J. store, got a thorough 


briefling on the “Sophisticate” line by Tom- 


linson executives. 


INFORMALITY... 


their own expenses, 

Within 45 days after they had re- 
turned to their desks, ‘Tomlinson had 
received commitments totaling $1 mil 
lion. All 50 buyers bought the line! 
What gen 


this excitement, this re 


What: was going on? 
erated all 
sponse to a line of furniture? This: 
For the first time “Tomlinson was 
branching out from its traditional line 
of fine furniture, 
new and striking line that was neither 
traditional nor modern, that would 
“Sophisti- 
cate’ (the company’s name for the 


manufacturing a 


blend happily with either. 
line) is, as furniture goes, expensive. 

It was two years ago that Tomlin 
son decided to break with its past and 
produce a line that would give ex 
pression to the trend of fusing the 
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with the balance of dignity helps 
“Sophisticate” sell. This was one of the room settings. 


BEFORE 


this uninspiring setting was 


a floor of Tomlinson’s factory. (see below) 


AFTER 
“Sophisticate.” The firm spent $35,000 to set up display rooms. 


functionalism of modern design with 
the luxurious, timeless quality of fine 
traditional furniture a line that 
would fit in with today’s flexible, ser- 
vantless pattern of living. It was to 
be furniture easy to maintain, offering 
a wealth of storage space. Often the 
individual pieces would have to serve 
several purposes. “Today’s houses, for 
the most part, are compact. 

produced the 


Before ‘Tomlinson 


first piece design, research, model 
making raw materials had eaten up 
$500,000. Woods had to be specially 
ordered such exotics as Japanese 
‘Tamo, African Sebra. 
its other lines had to be curtailed. 


But Tomlinson bet on its extensive 


Production of 


research, the prosperity of the coun 
try, the public’s desire — and its 


and this was the result of remodeling to show 


means to buy the best for the new 
houses it had built within the last few 
years. 

The company 
three-day 
to be held four days before the open 
ing of the April 1956 furniture mat 
ket in High Point. Only representa 
tives of the 50 carefully selected stores 
would be invited. Around $35,000 
was spent to remodel an entire floor 


elected to Stage a 
preview of the collection, 


of the warehouse and to decorate it 
with room displays, as a proper set 
ting for the showing. 

While models of the new collection 
were going into production, a chain of 
other 
Aim: 

1. ‘To get the representatives of all 
50 stores to High Point for the spe 


activities was set in motion. 


75 


still more coverage’ 


Give or take a handful, N.E.D.’s circulation in worth- 
while plants in all industries is up another thousand 
copies this month. And we're not through with the 
job yet! 


Another group of plants employing 500 or more is 
now being studied individually to make sure the grow- 
ing list of key buying influences is contacted each 
month by N.E.D. 


where it’s needed... 


The end result of this continuing program is more 
effective coverage and greater readership for your adver- 
tising message in N.E.D....the kind of low-cost 
coverage and readership that pays off in immediate 
business. 


Write for a copy of “How to Reach More Links in 
Today’s Industrial Buying Chain,” for more com- 
plete information. 


*NOW! Over 78,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 234,000 RE 
in 43,000 PLANTS 


unten 


A|PENTON PUBLICATION 


NB P i BPA 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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cial showing, which entailed overcom- 
ing the reluctance of executives to 
leave their stores oftener than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

2. ‘To get initial orders of at least 
$500,000 from the first showing, so 
that production could proceed on the 
proper scale. 

3. Crystalization of an advertising 
and promotional program for the col- 
lection. (Tomlinson’s agency, Alfred 
Auerbach Associates, New York, spe- 

‘cialists in home furnishings campaigns, 
started the ball rolling. Surveys were 
conducted to select a name for the 
new line. “Sophisticate” was finally 


selected from 250 suggestions. In the 


meantime a steady stream of news- 
letters went from Tomlinson to the 
50 stores, informing them of the latest 
developments and plans. A special en- 
graved invitation to the private show- 
ing was sent to individual buyers of 
the 50 stores and this was followed 
with personal telephone calls, letters 
ind telegrams. ) 


... like “opening night" 

On the night before the showing, 
the atmosphere at “Tomlinson was 
very much like that backstage before 
the opening of a play on Broadway. 
The sets were ready, the show was 
prepared. What would the critics say ? 
How would the audience react? 

The morning of April 18, the buy- 
ers, from all over the United States, 
were in the Tomlinson building. First, 
William A. ‘Tomlinson, president, 
welcomed them to the showing. Alfred 
Auerbach, president, Alfred Auerbach 
Associates, then spoke on recent de- 
velopments in modern design and the 
significance of “Sophisticate” to the 
American home furnishings scene. 
Martin Schrader, Tomlinson account 
executive, followed with a detailed 
description of the promotional pro 
gram and a presentation of the “‘So- 
phisticate” advertising campaign. 
Then, Sidney H. Tomlinson, Jr. 
vice-president in charge of marketing, 
spoke about the group itself. 

After lunch, the store buyers were 
taken in organized groups through 
the “Sophisticate” showroom. Sidney 
Tomlinson says, “Within one hour 
after we took the buyers through the 
showroom, we knew we had a win- 
rer.” The reaction of the buyers was 
instantaneous! When the tour of the 
display had been completed, the ‘Tom- 
linson sales staff began selling. The 
remainder of that day and all of the 
second and third days were devoted to 
getting orders from the stores and 
helping them to plan their floor dis- 
plays for “Sophisticate.” 

Results of that three-day showing: 

All 50 stores that ‘Tomlinson want- 
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ed to handle “Sophisticate” bought retailers for use in their displays. 
the collection. ‘The company had or- Tomlinson insisted that dealers stock 
ders totaling $1 million in hand, twice all the major pieces in the line. 
the amount originally aimed for. The stores not only accepted the 
All stores agreed to the conditions display space minimum, but most in 
laid down by the manufacturer for dicated they would go considerably 
handling “Sophisticate.” “Tomlinson, further. All bought the major pieces 
convinced that it has a collection of across the board, and took, 6n the 
major importance, wanted to assure average, 75 out of the 79 pieces in 
‘Sophisticate’ a dramatic presenta- the line. This degree of across-the- 
tion to the public. A list of all acces- board buying, while not unusual on 
sories used in Tomlinson’s own instal- low-price furniture, is rare in high 
lation, largely responsible for the im- price collections. 
mediate impression the collection After the High Point showing, 
made on the dealers, was given to the Tomlinson stayed in close touch with 
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with these HAND-OPERATED 


PLASTICO 


PUNCHING & BINDING UNITS 


Model 24 
Punching Unit 
Precision-punches pages fast and easy 


with powerful SHEARING ACTION! Wiis tensilt eenatp de 


-.» pull lever . . it’s PLASTICO-BOUND! 


imagine 
being able to produce genuine riCO-bound booklets, 
catalogs, etc. — right in your own office! Single copies. . . 
dozens... hundreds — these two handy machines will give 
your literature extra prestige and selling power by adding 
colorful Bindings. Rugged, compact, and easy to 
use, hand-operated units are “at home” in every 
office or business — pay for themselves in savings of time and 
binding costs 


CREE Colortul 8-page booklet tells you how to get more out of your printed literature 
Fill ovt and mail this coupon TODAY! 
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How to Focus and Hold 
Audience Attention 


Combine the 


VISUAL <& 


with the 


ORAL 


for better 
communication 


ORAVISUAL WHITEBOARD EASEL 
Helps to clarify, emphasize and drama- 
tize ideas for better understanding. 


Use large paper writing pads. No need 
to erase valuable conference notes. 


All aluminum. Folds up small like 
magic for easy carrying or storage. 


All purpose—also ideal for turn-over 
charts and cardboard charts. 


Thousands in use the world over. Many 
other models available. Also Folding 
Fiannel Boards, Lecterns, etc. Write 
for catalog. 


FREE 24 page pictorial booklet No. S/8 
HOW TO MAKE A CHART PRESENTATION 


ORAVISUAL CO., INC. 


Box 609 A St. Petersburg 2, Fla. 


the Ring Binder that 
STANDS, SITS 
or LIES FLAT 


to get your prospect's attention 
At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a 
hard-hitting sales tool. Displaymaster 
ipat a 30° angle when prospect 

ng, 60° when prospect is sit- 

This better vision means better 
ssentation. Sets up and takes down 

a flash: no fussing with gadgets. 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


1704 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


all the stores through newsletters and 
personal calls. Many stores submitted 
floor plans, and Tomlinson in many 
cases worked out variations of its 
High Point exhibit to fit the stores’ 
individual requirements. Also, each 
store’s promotional plans for launch- 
ing “Sophisticate” were worked out 
in detail with the close cooperation of 
the manufacturer. 


The Sales are Planned 


Tomlinson’s own national adver- 
tising campaign on “Sophisticate’’ is 
spearheaded by full-color spreads in 
the October issue of House Beautiful 
and the November issue of House and 
Garden. For local campaigns the 
company has given the stores a com- 
plete promotional package which in- 
cludes: 


1. Five full-size retail ad layouts 
which permit dealers flexibility in de- 
termining the final appearance of their 
advertisement. Suggested copy is set 
in type and printed on the layout. 
With it, each dealer received a wide 
selection of photographs and of art 
work by a leading commercial artist, 
from which he can pick the illustra- 
tions for his ad. Mats of the art work 
and of the “Sophisticate” logotype 
are available for the stores that do not 
have their own art departments. 


2. A 16-page, fully illustrated, 
consumer brochure on the “Sophisti- 
cate” collection. The brochure is done 
in two colors, and has a four-color 
cover which is a reproduction of a 
two-page “Sophisticate” consumer ad- 
vertisement, 


, 


3. An onion skin envelope enclo- 


4+. An 8-page brochure with line 
drawings of the collection for stores 
that want a more extensive mailing 
booklet than the envelope enclosure. 


5. A leather-bound “Sophisticate” 
catalog with full-page photographs of 
the complete collection. 


6. A 4” x 6” individual finish 

panel of each of the five different 
woods used in the collection. These 
panels come in an attractive leather- 
ette box. 
7. A sales training manual which 
contains everything a floor salesman 
needs to know about “Sophisticate.” 
Copy next to line drawings of each 
piece in the line gives a complete de- 
scription. Story of the design theme 
and the materials is also given. The 
manual is pocket size for the sales 
men’s convenience. 


8. Fifteen 3-D color slides of “So- 


phisticate” 
home” 


room settings for “in the 
selling. 

An unintentional but welcome side 
effect of the High Point showing by 
invitation only and of the fact that 
no photographs or sketches of the col 
lection were released even to the 
stores that bought “Sophisticate,” was 
the development of an intense curios 
ity in the trade. Requests poured in 
from dealers who had not been invited 
to the showing .to be allowed to look 
at the collection. ‘Tomlinson answered 
each, explaining that at this stage pro 
duction on “Sophisticate” was limited, 
but that as soon as the company could 
take on additional outlets, the line 
would be shown to the dealer for his 
consideration. 

Finally in April, the press was in- 
vited to look at the new collection 
which was still literally under lock 
and key. The one condition laid down 
by ‘Tomlinson was that nothing could 
be published on “Sophisticate” until 
September, after the collection had 
been introduced to the public by re 
tailers. Reaction of editors who at 
tended the High Point preview was 
enthusiastic. House Beautiful de 
voted five pages of its October issue 
to color and black and white photo 
graphs of ‘“‘Sophisticate.”” Good Hous: 
keeping, House and Garden, Guid 
for the Bride, such professional maga 
Di Sign 
and such business publications as R. 
tailing Daily and Furniture Retailer 
have stories and photographs sched 
uled for fall issues. 

Immediately after the High Point 
showing, Tomlinson placed additional 
orders for materials for 


zines as Interiors and Interioz 


twice the 
originally planned production volume. 
Sut the company intends to keep “So 
phisticate’”” on an exclusive distribu 
tion basis indefinitely. 


Stores Spent Their Money 


Backing up its line, Tomlinson will 
spend over $100,000 for advertising 
during the next 12 months. Ads will 
appear in such class publications as 
Town and Country, House Beautiful 
House and Garden, and Interior De- 
sign. 

And already, most of the 50 stores 
that bought have run their own news 
paper ads on “Sophisticate.” In New 
York, W & J Sloane and Lord & 
‘Taylor have run full-page ads in The 
New York Times. In Indianapolis 
L. S. Ayers & Co. has used two news 
papers for a total of two-and-a-third 
pages. Willis Wayside, Norfolk, Va., 
used a full-page in color—feeling that 
only color could do justice to “So- 
phisticate.” Rike-Kumler Co., Inc. 
Dayton, also has run a full page. 

‘The ‘Tomlinson gamble seems to be 
paying off. The End 
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¢ Never underestimate * 
the power of \ 


the world’s largest magazine } 


ste Ahead in circulation...average now 
over 5,200,000. An all-time high! Po 


for women! ) 


_ 
eae 


Ahead in advertising...steady gains 
for 24 consecutive months. (This 
year’s Journal revenue is more than 
$2,000,000 higher than last year’s... 
another all-time high!) 


Above figures based on’ publisher's estimates for first 9 months of 1966. 


& CURTIS PUBLICATION 


No.1 in circulation... No.1 in newsstand sales...No.1in advertising revenue among all magazines edited for women. 
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TODAY, the typical salesman’s family can look to the future with confidence, 
reassured by new security benefits his job affords. 


Fringe Benefits Now a Key Factor 
In Competition for Sales Talent 


Besides cutting the cost of recruiting, well-conceived 
“plus factors" in compensation plans offer at least three 
other important management advantages: 


*& They help to build and maintain high morale. 


* They improve job "climate." 


* They heighten the regard of a man's family for 


selling as his chosen career. 


BY WILLIAM HARDY 


Vice-President in Charge of Agencies, 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 


Have you interviewed many can- 
didates for selling jobs lately ? 

If you have, you will have noticed 
that one of the first questions asked 


80 


by the candidate after preliminaries 
are out of the way is, “Do you have 
a retirement plan for your Sales 
force?” 


The next question usually concerns 
vacations with pay: salesmen feel they 
are entitled to them just as much as 
home-ofhice employes. 

They inquire into whether group 
life insurance is offered, not only for 
themselves but for their dependents. 

They want to know if they will be 
able to participate in a hospitalization 
or other health insurance program. 
They ask about sick leaves. 

Prospective salesmen—those enter- 
ing the field and those considering 
a change of employment—today in 
variably compare what companies offer 
in employment benefits over and above 
salary and/or commission. They are 
quite likely to choose the firm offering 
the most in fringe benefits. The 
younger men are thinking more and 
more in terms of “security” for them- 
selves and their families in choosing 
careers or considering employment. 

Because this interest in security is 
a relatively new trend in the field of 
selling, it is deplored in some man 
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agement circles and viewed with alarm 
by sales executives trained in the 
school of hard knocks and the climate 
of rugged individualism—always most 
rugged for the beginning salesman. 
Without analyzing the merits of the 
development, let us examine the situa- 
tion that exists. For the fact is that 
more and more companies are giving 
more and more in fringe ‘benefits to 
their salesmen. Why are they doing 
this? What are the advantages? 

As every sales executive must rec- 
ognize, we are today in the toughest 
market ever with respect to sales ma- 
terial. Not enough promising college 
graduates wish to make selling thei 
life work. And not enough of those 
who do feel enthusiasm for selling 
are given the kind of encouragement 
and guidance to keep them from be- 
coming discouraged and deserting to 
other careers. 

Why the scarcity of young men 
eager to learn to sell? ‘There are 
probably two main reasons: 


1. Selling has not kept pace with 

other occupations in the economic se- 
curity offered to the beginner, and 
in the cradle-to-grave protection for 
the breadwinner and his dependents 
available to those who enter other 
trades, occupations or professions. 
2. Selling has been very inade- 
quately merchandised as a career. We 
know now that sales executives must 
get behind the move to recruit am 
bitious young men before their edu 
cation is completed and sell selling 
as a profession and a good life—good 
in every sense. 

One important way to sell selling 
s to make it attractive in terms of 
modern standards of living—of e 
nomic security, to use the term 
is on the tongue of every young job 
seeker today. First step is to grant 
benefits 


salesmen all the fringe 


granted “inside” employes of the com 
pany. 

One of the bitterest and most per 
sistent gripes of salesmen—and po 
tential salesmen Is that they are left 
out in the cold when it comes to the 
growing list of employment advan- 
tages practically every company now 
gives its other employes. It is a fact 
that most firms do not include sales- 
men in their various employe welfare 
programs, or do not include them 
fully. Reason generally given is that 
the salesmen, as commission employes, 
can afford to plan for and buy their 
own present and future security, 
health protection and the rest on into 
retirement. 

Today’s young men do not see it 
that way and, as important or more 
important, their wives do not either. 
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Do any of us know how many young 
men, engaged or newly married, are 
influenced away from sales careers by 
the distrust of selling held by the 
women who are closest to them? You 
can hear the arguments: ‘“You mean, 
you'd be out on the road traveling 
most of the time? If you're located 
here, you might have to be out seeing 
clients evenings or week ends? You’d 
be bringing work home?” There must 
be something worth-while, something 
extra, to set against this picture of the 
lonely, rugged, ever-on-the-go sales 
careerist. 

Actually, we know there are some 
very attractive advantages to being a 
salesman—attractive to his wife and 
family as well as to himself. Let’s stick 


to the economic advantages. Certainly, 
selling is one of the highest paid occu- 
pations in the world for the time put 
into it—first, in terms of initial prep- 
aration, next, in hours of work. I am 
referring now, of course, not to order 
takers but to true salesmen, those who 
motivate or stimulate sales. 

In our particular field of life in- 
surance, for example, a man I would 
call a true salesman is one who ap- 
proaches each new sales prospect as a 
challenge, a fresh adventure in human 
relations. He acquaints himself fully 
with the human being he is dealing 
with, learns of his dreams, his hopes, 
his limitations and problems. He is 
of real help in guiding that man to 


greater economic well-being and se- 


This Factor... 


Group Life and 
Health Insurance 


Pension Plan 


Paid Education 


Services 


Family Aid 


Miscellaneous 
Benefits 


West Coast Life Offers 
These “Extras" to Salesmen 


Provides for... 


Accident, death, major medical benefits for 
the salesman and his family or dependents. 


Retirement at the end of 20 years of service, 
regardless of the age at which a man starts to 
sell for the company. If a man wishes to con- 
tinue selling at the end of 20 years, he may do 
so; he draws his retirement checks anyway. 
For those who continue selling, the plan is 
extended for five years. If, at the end of that 
time, they still do not want to retire, the plan 
is refigured and the man is allowed another 
five years. After 30 years, retirement is 
obligatory. 


Continued education, including textbooks and 
other study material, correspondence courses 
(on tax matters, for example). Most life insur- 
ance salesmen aim at getting a CLU degree 
(Chartered Life Underwriters). The company 
gives them all necessary aid to this end. 


Pay Roll Deduction Accounting and routine incident to deduc- 
tions salesman wishes to have made from his 
earnings and applied against his chosen form 
of savings, or for additional insurance for him- 
self and/or his dependents. 


In the event of a man's death, payment to 
his family, over a period of years, of his 
projected earnings. The period is figured in 
accordance with length of service. 


of additional 
some depending on the requirements of the 
individual or the exigencies of his assignment. 


A number 


"This is not looked upon by the company as a static pro- 
gram, but one subject to continuous review in terms of 
changes in the economic or social climate." 


accommodations, 


RESEARCH DIRECTORS 


ELIMINATE YOUR INTERVIEWING WORRIES: 


Highest Quality Interviewing for your marketing and opinion surveys is 
assured when done by Crossley, S-D Surveys’ recently combined field staffs. 


You will have available: more than 1000 interviewers from coast to coast, all 


personally selected, thoroughly, uniformly and continually trained. 


Your ork 


will be under the watchful eyes of: 


134 specially trained and 
experienced local supervisors. 


Your interviewing will be done _ by: hourly wage-earning employees under 
an incentive compensation plan based upon quality of workmanship. 
(IMPORTANT: Legal requirements restrict supervision unless interviewers 


are bonafide payroll employees. ) 


You can be assured of: airtight validation, completeness and editing by local 
and headquarters supervisors. 


Your risks are minimized because: liability insurance covers damage and 
injury claims from products on test or accidents by interviewers while work 
ing on your project. 


Affiliated with 
STEWART, DOUGALL 
& ASSOCIATES 


642 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Plaza 7-5560 


GET YOUR POINT ACROSS FASTER, EASIER, BETTER.. 


“GRAPH 55 


VU-GRA?H 55, the new portable Overhead Projec- 
tor, communicates your sales ideas quickly and accurately. It 
projects transparencies and overlays in brilliant color. Even 
projects your own writing as you write! Weighs only 18 Ibs. in 
durable case. $155.00 complete. Write for a Free pamphlet. 


CHARLES CBescler COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS 
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curity through the insurance plan best 
suited to him and his ability 
He becomes the expert adviser on 
concomitant matters of taxation and 
details which are mystifying to most 
people. A salesman in industry, in 
general business takes the same tho 


to buy. 


ough, constructive, professional ap 
proach. 
A real salesman is stil!l funda- 


mentally an independent contractor. 
This is particularly true in the field of 
insurance selling, which | know best. 
It is true in most of the uppel reaches 
of salesmanship. Every 
his own once he 
not, in 


salesman is on 
is in the field. He is 
the strict, home-ofhce 


sense 
an “employe.” There are too many 
circumstances, often unforeseen, in 
which he must think, plan, and act 


for hirselt. 

Yet salesmen, and more, are 
benefits hitherto given to 
those who are employes in the strict 
of the What happens in 
companies these benefits are 
provided every member of the 
stat? My answers are 
the experience of my 


more 
asking for 
sense term. 
where 
sales 
drawn from 
own company 
and from observation of what is tak- 
ing place generally in the 
sales. 


realm of 
Extension of employment bene 
fits over and above compensation and 
ordinary fringe benefits to 
usnally has these advantages: 


salesmen 


Plus Factors for Management 


1. It makes recruiting of sales can 
didates easier. 

2. It helps to hold salesmen already 
on the staff. 
It contributes to morale. 
It improves the job climate. 
It predisposes a salesman’s wife 
and family 


J te W 


to appreciate his occupa- 
tion. 
material is 


a sales Or 


So kc ng as good sales 


scarce and getting scarcer, 


ganization must compete with 


best 


every 


other one for the men. It be 


comes clearer every day that more 
and more young men are putting long- 
term benefits retirement income 
plans, inclusive medical insurance, 


longer vacations 


based on seniority rating, the 


paid vacations and 
gamut 
of group insurance for themselves and 
dependents — ahead of imme 
diately attractive conditions. Com- 
panies that do not give these benefits 
to salesmen do not attract the 
stable 


more 


more 
candidates, or else they find the 
candidates preferring work in depart- 
ments other than sales. As 
salesmen are, in a sense, 


long as 
discriminated 
against in the matter of fringe bene- 
fits, the reputation of 
will suffer 


choosing a 


selling as a 
career among young men 


career. 
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Perhaps more companies are ex- 
tending fringe benefits to salesmen to 
improve their recruiting opportunities 
than for any other reason. But the 
practice is equally potent in holding 
good men. ‘This is particularly true 
during the first two or three years of 
sales employment for it is in this pe 
riod that most of the turnover occurs. 
A good, comprehensive fringe benefit 
program makes a young man think 
twice before quitting, makes him try 
harder to hold the job and succeed 
in it. 

Fringe benefits of all types have 
been found to be the greatest of 
morale builders for salesmen. And 
salesmen do need to have their morale 
sustained. Many of them, once the 
training and probationary period is 
over, are working on commission. ‘The 
existence of the long-term and cumu- 
lative benefits we have listed helps to 
give them a sense of security, of be 
longing, of being a part of the or 
ganization in the fullest sense. They 
can feel that they have the same stake 
in the company that every other mem 
ber of the organization has, and 
the management is concerned, not 
alone with what they are bringing in 
in sales, but what will become of them 
in the future. Perhaps salesmen more 
than office workers have cause to be 
concerned about the slowing down of 
middle life and the handicaps of old 
age, for selling is a pretty strenuous 
occupation. 


Family More Content 


If a man believes, over the years, 
that in addition to enjoying his work 
he has as good a deal as he might get 
anywhere, the whole job climate is 
bettered. Resentments arise less fre- 
quently on the part of the man and 
his family. 

Our company is not alone, | feel 
* in having a genuine concern for 
contentment, the peace of mind 
general lifelong welfare of the 

men we engage to sell and of their 
dependents. When we form a work 
association i a salesman we feel 
that the association extends to his im 
mediate family. In a real sense they 
are added to our organization. This 
seems to me to be the attitude of most 
modern company managements and it 
is becoming more and more that of 
sales management. That is another 
reason why fringe benefits for sales- 
men are being welcomed by modern- 
minded sales executives, for they are 
finding that the wives of salesmen, in 
particular, are more content if their 
husbands are assured the same em 
ployment benefits they would receive 
if they were in a non-sales capacity in 
the same company. The End 
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keeps household goods 


: nash, ob w Pei ; 


You'll like the way a °Sanitized United 
move keeps furnishings fresh and 
clean... reduces the hazards of harmful 
mildew, mold and odor ...makes moving 
so much more pleasant. And this exclusive 
United safeguard—the same hygienic protection 
used and approved by leading, hospitals 
and dairies—costs nothing extra. See yellow 
pages of your phone book for name of your 


nearest United Agent. 


GO SAFER...GO ®SANITIZED ...GO UNITED 


United VAN LINES, INC. 


UNITED VAN LINES (CANADA) LTD. 
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American Machinist 


HELPS YOU SELL... 


Metalworking plants such as Tappan Stove Company 
where 90.65% of purchase dollars go for machinery, 
materials, parts and supplies needed for production 


THIS PURCHASING PATTERN is evidence of the volume buying decisions 
made by Metalworking company production engineers and executives 
all over the country 


These same men continuously strive to execute intelligent purchases 
by judicious selection from dozens of competing sources. 

A problem in itself... a problem of capturing top value for 

each dollar spent. 


To help you establish the most favorable climate for selling 

your brand — put your advertising in American Machinist. 

It is actively read by over 38,000 Metalworking production engineers 
and executives — many thousands more than subscribe to any 

other Metalworking magazine. 


In this way you'll maintain your brand identification . . . 
build brand preference . . . sell the merits of your products to the 


people who count. 


who buy for Metalworking . “a 


McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

AND THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Positive Benefits 


Our Product’s Feature: 


Worries Eliminated 


Less: 


WHEN 1 MINUS 1 EQUALS 2 


AT YOUR next sales meeting ask your salesmen, “What ONE feature of our 
product most helps to sell it for us?” Write their answers on a blackboard. 
But ask for one feature that gives the prospect a positive benefi t, and one 
feature that helps the prospect to eliminate a worry. 


Fewer: 


Less: 


Fewer: 


Less: 


EE LE a a 


How Your Salesmen Can Help You 
Develop Best Product Points 


‘The inspiration for the above sales 
meeting device is partially due to Wil 
liam Ingram, partner, Sales Analysis 
Institute of New York City. Ingram’s 
sales 


training tec hniques emphasize, 


as they have since his father organized 
the business 25 years ago, the 
of making 1 minus | equal 2 
interviews. 

The 
inspiration, 
breakfast confab staged by 
Institute of America for 45 winners 
of the Distinguished Salesmen’s Award 
National Sales Ex 
Sum of 


sales champions said 


“how” 
in sales 
most part of the 
came 


important 


however, Irom a 


Resear h 


contest staged by 


ecutives, Inc. what the m 


jority of these 


BY WILLIAM J. TOBIN 


about was: What 
salesmen need most to succeed iS more 
product knowle dgeé and more 


training in the use:of this knowledge. 


success in selling 


‘This meeting device: 
1. Suggests an easy way 
provide product knowledge and train 
your salesmen by tying product knowl 
edge to customer benefits. 


you Can 


2. Gives you an 


emphasize the 


opportunity to 


importanc e of sales 


preparation before the sales interview. 


sell 


and nega 


accent the 
positive 
customer benefits. 


3. Permits you to 
ing importance of 
tive 


4. Points out how to 
sales meeting as short or as long as you 
need, with a minimum of training aids 
and preparation. 


conduct a 


Be fore 
yutline 


this 
review the 


your meeting: Read 
carefully. ‘Then, 
three or four product features your 
salesmen will suggest when you pose 
the question: 


“What one 


most helps to sell it for us?” 


feature of our product 


HERE'S WHAT YOU DO 


Write out the 
produc t 


“What 


to sell it for us? 


question: 
most 


helps 
equation wh | 


teature of 
below it some 


to 


serious thought. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU SAY 
our “I'd like you 


Below it write the 


give this question and the equation 


When we've finished talk 


it for a minute. 


2” and let your salesmen puzzle over ing 


about them I think you'll know more about the im 
portant factors which motivate prospects to buy our prod 
uct (or service) than you ever thought possible. And 
you will even agree that | | 
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Versatile New Projector for Filmstrips or Slides. Bell & Howell’s Specialist 
multi-purpose projector handles a variety of requirements: single or double 
frame filmstrips or 2x2 slides. Runs manually or accepts Selectron tray- 
loading changer. Adapts quickiy to sound with DuKane Recordmaster. 


Here are the latest tools 
for business communications 


‘ 
\ 


Wii) 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Filmosound 385 Specialist is famous for 
ee’ e* i | = 4 Ow eG H ‘ amplifier and speaker power, jeweled 


parts for longer life, flickerless projection. 


Bell & Howell JAN throws twice as much Bell & Howell 
light as a standard 1000-watt, 25-hour 
projector. Excellent for large meetings, 


Specialist tape recorder has TDC Stereotone tape recorder combines 
unique 4-speaker sound system. Ideal for portability with quality performance 
rehearsals, conferences, sales training. features—10” speaker, three-motor drive. 


See your Audi 


Visual dealer or write Bell & Howell, 7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. In Canada: Bell & Howell Ltd 
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Toronto 


HERE'S WHAT YOU DO 


Point to your question: 


Secure a full discussion of the question from every 
member of the staff, try for general agreement on the one 
most important product feature. Don’t push, though; 
focus on one, keep the others in reserve. 


Suggest that the salesmen draw up a 2-column analysis 
similar to the meeting aid drawn below. Have them head 
one colunm “Positive Benefits” and the other “Worries 
Eliminated.” Below a blowup of a meeting room display 
of your 2-column analysis write in the signs for plus (+ ) 
and minus (—). 


HERE'S WHAT YOU SAY 


“First, let’s have half a dozen good answers to the 
question. Just what feature of our product do you feel 
moves most prospects to buy it? Tom, what do you 
think it is?” 


“Quite a list. But, as you’ve indicated, this product 
feature (repeat it) is the one we all seem to think is the 
biggest motivator of them all. Now, let’s see what we 
can do with it. Let’s think of (1) the positive benefits 
the customer gains as well as (2) the worries he is re- 
lieved of as a result of this feature. 


“Notice what we are doing. In effect we are making a 
profit-and-loss statement for the next prospect we call on. 
But notice, too, that however you look at it the positive 
benefits and the worries eliminated all add up to customer 
benefits. Let’s see, what are these plus and minus benefits ?” 


For the Rest of Your Meeting 


Strive for as complete a discussion 
as time permits. Your objective is to 
secure as much constructive thinking 
as you can about the meaning of the 
product feature to customers. ‘The 
positive benefits are after are 
those which indicate the customer gets 
more for his money. Example: More 
production, more return on each dollar 
invested, more time to devote to other 
jobs, etc. The “worries eliminated”’ 
are those which highspot what it is 
the customer has less of : Fewer wor- 


you 


ries about maintenance, less overtime, 
fewer employes to eat up profits or 
add to pay roll experses, fewer super 
visory problems, fewer rejects, fewer 
customer complaints, etc. 

If you have the time, repeat this 
procedure for the product features you 
held in reserve. Then summarize, re- 
turn to your premise and the equation 
by saving something like: “However 
you look at it, a positive benefit plus 
a negative benefit adds up to two cus- 
tomer benefits, doesn’t it? One minus 


one does equal two for us and our 
customers — when we do this kind 
of constructive selling, don’t you 
agree?” Emphasize the importance of 
this thinking and the value of this 
kind of preparation before the next 
sales call. Suggest that the men ask 
themselves the question: ““What prod- 
uct feature is most likely to move the 
next prospect I to buy?” You 
might distribute copies of the meeting 
aid to help them prepare a better sales 
talk. The End 
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INDUSTRIAL SHIPMENTS in September continue to 
recover from the strike bound July levels as steel output 
began to exceed capacity levels. Despite the fact that auto 


shipments in September sank to the lowest level since July 
1952, industry observers expect rapid buildup of new model 
output schedules to set new records by the year’s end. 
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Waiting for the big splash 


“Look! It flies!” 


_—— 


Some Famous 


FIRSTS 


in Los Angeles... 


Fare: A dollar a “ae 


“Gentlemen, | salute you!” 
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LOS ANGELES, 1885- The first big westward 
migration to Los Angeles was in full swing, 
triggered by a rate war between the Southern 


LOS ANGELES, MAY 6, 1912- The high-wheeled 
car selected for the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 
Expedition, sponsored by the Los Angeles Times 


LOS ANGELES, NOVEMBER 5, 1913- 40,000 
people gathered at the spillway of the new Los 
Angeles aqueduct to cheer a welcome new arrival 


Pacific and Santa Fe railroads, which drove the 
fare to Los Angeles down to as little as a dollar 
a head. Up to five trainloads of newcomers 
arrived daily, seeking new land and new oppor- 
tunities in Southern California. By 1890, the 
population of Los Angeles had risen to nearly 
50,000, as compared to 11,000 in 1880. 


LOS ANGELES, 1956- The county population 
of Los Angeles today totals 5,300,300—an in- 
crease of 1,148,613 over the 1950 Census figure, 
2,514,657 over the 1940 total. Newcomers are 
arriving to take up permanent residence at the 
rate of 613 per day. 


to dramatize the need for adequate cross-country 
highways, crept out of Los Angeles and made its 
slow and painful way eastward. On July 12, the 
car rolled into Washington D.C., having fought 
its way along primitive roads and through some 
places where there were no roads at all. At the 
White House, President Taft met the exhausted 
and mud-caked three-man crew with the words, 
“Gentlemen, I salute you!” 


LOS ANGELES, 1956- Today in Los Angeles 
more than 2,300,000 cars (more cars than are 
registered in 41 of the 48 States) speed along the 
world’s most modern freeway system. Los An- 
geles County is second in the nation in Automo- 
tive manufacturing. 


—water from the Owens River valley, 300 miles 
away. The new aqueduct, strongly sponsored and 
supported by the Los Angeles Times, made the 
future of Los Angeles secure, bringing vitally 
needed water to semi-tropical Los Angeles basin, 
clearing the way for tremendous new growth in 
population, industry and agriculture. 


LOS ANGELES, 1956- Agriculture is big 
business in Los Angeles today, despite the popu- 
lation and industrial growth which has seen the 
conversion of thousands of farm acres to home 
and building sites. During 1955, Los Angeles 
County led the nation in gross cash farm income 
totaling $235,508,000. 
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LOS ANGELES, 1909- In an abandoned church 
in Santa Ana, 25 miles from Los Angeles, a 
young man had been tinkering with a flimsy 


More than any other major American 
city, Los Angeles is a city of change — 
of growth, of tremendously bur- 


geoning industry and population. 


The quiet pueblo of 1881, with a 
population of eleven thousand, has 
become the vast metropolis, third 
largest city in the nation, within the 
75-year lifetime of its leading 


newspaper, the Los Angeles Times. 


The Times, founded in a tiny printing 


shop in 1881, has done its faithful best 


FIRST IN THE NATION IN NEWS AND FEATURES 
FIRST IN THE NATION IN ADVERTISING VOLUME 


SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS 


LOS ANGELES 


Nationally represented by Cresmer & Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
A member of the Metro Sunday Magazine-Comic Network 


1956 


arrangement of bamboo, wire and fabric, assisted 
by his mother, who held the lantern which pro- 
vided his only working illumination. A few days 
later, on August 1, he broke an opening through 
the wall of the church, wheeled his flimsy con- 
traption outside, cranked up the motor, taxied 
down the turf for a shaky take-off. The- plane 


flew. The young man’s name: Glenn Martin. 
a 

LOS ANGELES, 1956- Today more than 

200,000 men and women work in the aircraft 

and parts industry in the Los Angeles area. Their 

earnings total more than $20,000,000 a week. 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area leads the na- 
tion in aircraft manufacturing. 


to foster and promote the develop- 
ment and civic health of its 
community over the years. Today, 
Los Angeles stands at the threshold of 
new opportunities, new growth, 

new “‘firsts”’ in science, industry and 
And The Times 


stands ready to continue the kind of 


human relations. 


community service which has 
earned the confidence and respect of 


the largest and most influential 


newspaper audience in western America. 


Could You at Age 45 Start a Firm, 
See It Grow As Fast As State Farm? 


The founder of State Farm Insurance was 45 when he 


started, and his rivals laughed at his plans. Now you may 
be one of four million users, buying through 7,500 agents. 


State Farm Life Insurance Co., 
wholly owned companion company of 
the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co., reached a billion dol 
lars of ordinary life insurance in 
force this month, October 1956. This 
milepost is generally accepted as the 
symbol of mature status in the life 
insurance business. It is an especially 
remarkable State 
Farm Life because it was attained 
through individual sales by agents in 
a shorter span of time than ever be- 
fore in the history of the life in- 
surance business. 

Doing the impossible seems to be 
normal procedure at State Farm in- 
surance companies. The State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. 
was founded by a successful farmer 
who had only a nodding acquaintance 
with insurance and who did not enter 
the insurance field until he was 45. 

Rival insurance men laughed when 
they learned of his radical plans for 
running his insurance company. 


achievement for 


A. W.Tompkins 


When it started business in 1922, 
farm incomes were low. Farmers 
were having trouble making mortgage 
payments and finding cash for food 
and clothing, and were not expected 
to be interested in intangibles. 

Yet George J. Mecherle, who died 
im 1951, lived to see his firm become 
the largest automobile insurance com- 
pany in the world, a position it has 
maintained for 15 years, with a cur- 
rent lead of more than half a million 
more automobiles insured than its 
nearest competitor. The State Farm 
sales, or agency, force, once repre- 
sented by Mecherle in Bloomington, 
Ill., has grown to a total of over 
7,500 men in every corner of con- 
tinental United States (except the 
six New England States where agen- 
cy growth is now in progress) and 
spread into Ontario, Can. 

The agency force has undergone 
a major evolution in its character. 
From a part-time staff of farmers and 
county farm bureau agents the com- 


Up from the Ranks 


pany has developed a force of full 
time career-minded men. 

The State Farm insurance com 
panies are a group of three firms 
providing personal insurance protec- 
tion for Mr. Average Citizen. State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co., the largest of the three, is the 
parent company. It specializes in 
automobile insurance, and currently 
insures over four million automobiles. 
Goal is to insure some six million 
car owners by 1960. Policy-holders 
(or members) own not only the 
auto company but, indirectly, the fire 
and life insurance companies as well. 
The life company ranks among the 
top 50 out of nearly 1,000 companies 
in the United States and Canada in 
ordinary life insurance in force; the 
fire company insures property values 
at over 8 billion dollars. Assets 
the three companies total nearly 
half billion dollars. 

Through all this 
SF has stayed with its basic policy of 
offering topnotch insurance prote 
tion at rock-bottom prices. The fact 
that over a million and a quartet 
claims were paid last year, with the 
auto company paying out over $100 
million in the process, is a further 
measure of the company’s growth. 

How State Farm gets the business. 
One of the ‘ 


coming-of-age, 


‘impossibles’”’ was under- 


A. W. Tompkins, executive vice-president-agency, began his career 
with State Farm as a local agent for the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. in 1925. He had seen service in World War |, served as 
a county agricultural agent and executive secretary for the South 
Dakota Farm Bureau Federation. In 1927 he was appointed SF state 
director for South Dakota and a year later most of North Dakota was 
placed under his supervision. He progressed through assistant super- 
intendent and superintendent of agents in the home office to agency 
vice-president, a position he held until election in 1954 to his present 
post. He is a member of the board of directors and executive committee 


of all three SF companies. 


Tompkins received a B.S. degree in Agriculture from South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, S.D. He is active in insurance, civic and 
church affairs. He is chairman of the building finance committee of 
the Wesley Methodist Church, YMCA board of directors, and for the 
past 20 years has been a national committeeman of the National 


Association of Life Underwriters. 
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independ- 


rance 


How State Farm 
was introduced, but Brings the Prospect 


ythie n aid oft. 
iv representatives to the Point-of-Purchase 
possiDie tor State Farm, 
chain a 
Life 


down 


sponsore d 


show Fy 


sees 


lj 


-velops loc al agent 


a huge coopera 


| 
OTIS, LOK al 


Robert 
veryman’s buying 
ne classified sect 
hone book. It has always 

onviction among sales execu : ee Tig 
State Farm that every ad : So bites y ; 
the prospect 4 ae CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 

SF insurance ‘ 


ieectory ae | . % DIRECTORY ADS 


to the point-ot 


f 1938 State Farm 
476,638 policies in 
1939, an aggressive 
umpaign was launched to acquire 
yne million policies by 1944. ‘To sup 
; ‘ 


rt +} ] 


po is drive, the agency depart 


ment launched a national advertising 


NNESSEE’S 


- 2nd LARGEST 
METROPOLITAN 
MARKET AREA 


ae 


KNOXVILLE 


METROPOLITAN AREA 
POPULATION 358,600 


[KNOX ® ANDERSON © BLOUNT| 
COUNTIES 


“HERE'S WHAT WATE-TV OFFERS: 


@ POPULATION... 1,391,280 @ RETAILSALES... $1,081,361,650 
(54 Counties) 


@ FAMILIES..... 345,810 @ E.B.1... . $1,290,306,630 


* May 10, 1956 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


WATE-TV 


™ POWER MARKET OF THE SOUTH | | 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Represented Nationally by, AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 
@ NEW YORK ca ATLANTA * DALLAS 
® SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES ”* CHICAGO 


approved for 1940. Needham, Louis, 
and Brorby was retained as the 
agency for the program. This yea 
the company will spend over $2! 

million in national media and TV, 
with another million going into ; 
cooperative program with agents at 
the local level. Virtually every ad- 
vertisement is aimed at a single ta 

get: bringing the prospect to the local 
agent 


Survey shows results. ‘his empha- 
sis on the link between the buyer and 
SF agent goes much deeper than 

good national advertising pra 
ice, Iwo years ago SF retained Mar 

Facts, Inc., to conduct a survey. 
n what was probably the most ex 
tensive survey of the auto insurance 
market ever conducted, researchers 
held some 7,375 depth interviews 
throughout the entire SF operating 
territory. In addition, substantial 
motivation research was conducted. 
The information developed was sun 
marized in 82 tables, one of which is 
reproduced below: 

“For all groups insured, the most 
common pattern is for the individual 
to seek out the agent rather than the 
other way around. This tendency is 
particularly true for State Farm 
members—72% of whom sought out 
the agent the last time they bought 
vutomobile insurance.”’ 

“How many people sought agen 
first the last time they bought 
surance? 

State Farm Mutual 
Other mutual companies 


Can’t remembe1 

company name 

In most insurance selling, much 
of the early training of the agen 
is devoted to prospecting tech 
niques.” SF agents are no exception, 
and they do “prospect”’ hard and fast 

“ry day. But, the rvey showed, 
roughly three out of every tou ot 
those insured by SF contacted the 
agent first. To SF top sales manage 
ment this means that a simple but 
firm link between prospect and 
agent is an absolute necessity. 

State Farm agents operate from 
a variety of office setups. About 1,000 
have the store-front type of office, 
well identified and staffed by one 
or two assistants. The vast majority 
work full time from their homes, 
from upstairs office locations, or from 
other spots away from the main flow 
of shopper trafic. One SF executive 
puts it this way: 

“When you look for a State Farm 
agent, the one place you check first 
is the telephone book. We do all we 
can to see that every agent is rep 
resented in the Classitied Telephone 
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Well, ody certainly did!...Or 
else a Washington, D. C. type made a 
king size blooper, like the million dollar 
government check occasionally sent to 
the citizen who expected $8.62. 

Because in a document issued by the 
US Dep't ‘of Commerce, it says that 
between 1950 and 1954, the number of 


hay balers in this country went up from 


196, 49 to $47,941. 

Who, for heaven’s sake, buys hay 
balers? Except farmers, maybe? A net 
increase of 251,892 hay balers, average 
“cost around $25 ain’t hay. 

his same document, which happens 
to be the report of the 1954 Census of 
Agriculture, discloses that in the same 


period corn pickers increased 231,917; 


oa. 


LCRA EOUTP MENT | 


grain combines 265,276; 


farms 491,861; and farm tractors 
almost a million. 
fascinate a 


but 


figures will not 
Martini 
not without significance 


Which is: How the 


buy so much machinery 


These 


mixed group, they are 
cconomic 
heck did farmers 
it a time when 
they are supposed to be going broke? 
The going broke notion was sired 
by falling farm prices and perpetuated 
sober 


fact is that US farm liquid assets in 


1955 were $19 billion, equal to the 


by politicians’ press releases. ‘Th« 


all time high. In the same 


ot the 


rour years 

increases, the 
of farms increased 

27 acres; and farms earning more than 

! And 


farm prices have been going yp since 


farm machinery 


SIZC ilmost 


iverage 
$10, were up almost 91, 


last December! 

If you could. use some prosperous 
prospects, we have plenty! Selectively 
concentrated in SUCCESSFUL F ARMING’S 


1,300, plus circulation. 


Merepiru PusiisHinc Company, Des Moines... 


with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco and Los 
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Ang¢ les 


Phrec 


minority 


out of four are in the 2 
that US farm 


Iheir average cash income last 


gcts 55 ot 
Income. 
year was $10,260! They represent an 
billion market 


another national suburbia! 


$11 the equivalent of 


Chey have more spendable money 
folk in the 


And they are spending! — on 


than city 
bracket 


repairing and remodcling homes, new 


San mcome 


homes, heating plants, new bathrooms 
ind kitchens, furniture and furnishings, 
ippliances, air conditioners, insurance, 


securities, private schools, recreation. 


For prime prospects, and to balance 
national advertising where all general 
media lack coverage and impact, you 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


need first in 


influence with the country’s best farm 
hitty 
helped them earn more, live better 
And offered the 


better market than it does today! 


families because for years it has 


advertiser a 


never 


Any SF office will give you the facts. 


SELLING DRUG PRODUCTS? 
Your market is 


46 MILLION DOLLARS 
in Flint and the Saginaw Valley 


overa Top stars sell top brands over 


SAY 
billion / WNEM-TV. Sponsors know the 
= , power of the Golden Valley's 
most significant station. 


dollar 


market 


Michigan’s 2nd richest market 


Selling toothpaste .. . or soap . . . or perfume? Whatever 
your product, here’s a big-spending market . . . 


@ Annual Retail Sales $1,365,757,000 
e Effective Buying Income $1,683,023,000 
e Average Income per City Family $6,413.75 


It's a market second only to Detroit in Michigan. And the way 
to reach it best is with WNEM-TV—the only station completely 
covering all 274,067 sets. ARB and PULSE surveys say so. 


Contact Headley-Reed or Michigan Spot Sales 


WNEM-TV jj 
aN Covily STATION ‘5 


serving Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, Midland 


WPON — Pontiac, Michigan 
WABJ — Adrian, Michigan 


Radio Stations 


Directory that serves his com- 
munity.” 

One recent SF move to encourage 
agents to make wider use of classified 
directories was publication of a de- 
tailed instruction booklet. It was 
sent to all offices and field salespeople. 
Main topics covered: white or al- 
phabetical listings, Yellow Pages dis 
play advertising, trade mark listings. 

The trade mark heading program 
is cooperative. State Farm buys the 
heading, and local agents pay for 
their listing under the heading. ‘The 
cooperative program’ with _ local 
agents also includes mailing pieces 
and advertising in other local media. 

State Farm’s advertising budget is 
only partially established as a per- 
centage of sales. SF executives pre- 
fer to operate in terms of task budg- 
ets, allocating sufficient funds to do 
a particular job. When in 1955 the 
basic copy theme of national adver- 
tising changed from keeping old cus- 
tomers to attracting new business, 
major increases in budget were made 
to allow for the five-page Life ad, 
and in 1956 for the six-page ad in 
Reader's Digest. Similarly, as the job 
of providing adequate directory cover- 
age for the rapidly expanding agency 
sales force has grown, the trademark 
heading budget has grown. 


The future. How does the future 
lock for State Farm? Applications 
are pouring in to the Bloomington 
home office at the rate of well ove 
4,000 a day, with business running 
ahead of last year, 

SF executives attribute their con 
tinued success to adherence to the 
four-point program laid down by the 
companys founder, George J. 
Mecherle: 

1. State Farm pays the selling cost 
of insurance trom membership rees 
collected when customers first take 
out their policies. This eliminates 
commission loading from the premi 
ums. 


2. Policyholders are billed directly. 
New policies are not written every 
year and because the company handles 
renewals and billings directly, agents 
have more time for selling. Re 
newals run better than 90%. 


3. Premiums are paid on a semi 
annual basis, a valuable sales point 
for customers not loaded with ready 
cash to cover a whole year’s premium. 

4. State Farm maintains its strict 
policy of selective underwriting, re- 
fusing to insure the 15% of drivers 
with bad records. Because of these 
policies, SF rates are generally 30% 
lower than those of most companies 
selling automobile insurance. 

The End 
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CLEAN SWEEP FOR BISSELL. This compact, attractive cartor 
for the new Bissell carpet sweeper and its four-section handie 
ickage, display unit, storage receptacle all in one 
1 off with a first prize and merit award in the Fold 
ox Association of Ameri competition 


+ 


rated hinge joins top and bottom of the one-piece 


as 1956 


' 
LOEWY DESIGN FOR SUGAR. Dixie Crystals sugar cartons, gravure printed and 
produced by Gair, win instant brand identification with a new design by Raymond 
Loewy Associates Inc. : 

Red and white cross bars on the cartons—used on all Dixie Crystals packaging 
—are the eye catchers. Full color pictures of cakes and confections carry the taste 
appeal, while background colors of blue, light and dark brown indicate type of 
sugar. Pleased with the quality of Gair’s reproduction, the Dixie Crystals people 
see the new package improving sales. 


p panel, the 


} 


the bottom section can be lifted in to the 


of the top section to form a tilted display. On 
white and gold lettering on blue 
impulse-buying instincts 


? Talk 


the customer’s 


irton to do multiple duty at point of sal 


with the man from Gair 


Rock carrier marks the first use of 4-color gravure 
printing in the carbonated beverage industry. The 
White Rock people felt that only gravure could truly 
reproduce the brilliant graphic design Gair created. 

Second unique feature is the new tab in the upper 
left of the carrier. The tab is perforated, used as a 
coupon for special messages OF promotions. 


Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to blueprint a package that will fit your product, your 


packing and shipping methods and your market. Write us at 155 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


g\ncF 1864 
7, creative engineering in packaging 


FOLDING CARTONS «+ SHIPPING CONTAINERS * PAPERBOARD * KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 
Robert Gair Company, Inc. « 40 mills and plants in the United States and Canada 
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Like to make your own anal- 
ysis? Write us for copies of 
this ‘‘Market and Media 
Analysis Chart."’ 


to match media to markets 


How often, in buying business paper space, 
have you wished for some method of matching 
circulation to your market? 

Or a simplified, fast way of finding out 
what proportion of the worthwhile establish- 
ments and buying power you were reaching 
with a publication? 

One advertiser calls it, “Taking the hocus- 
pocus out of circulation”. 

You can do it with S.I.C.—combined with 
the Penton Census. Reporting on the Standard 
Industrial Classification basis is distinctly a 
PENTON development—and a vital part of 
the Census Operation. 

Take STEEL Magazine, for instance. When 
you look at the circulation analysis, you'll see 
how we've already matched circulation to the 
market for you. To help you quickly find out 
how we stack up, you can run your eye down 
the plant counts, and compare the coverage 
figures for every product category. You can 
readily see what proportion of the worthwhile 


establishments you're reaching. 


You'll find similar information available on 
each Penton publication, to aid you in Media 


Selection. 


This method of matching media to the market 
is made possible through the use of S.1.C. and 
the Penton Census. It’s just one of the advan- 


tages of doing business with Penton. 


the P EN TON 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


At Christmas — 


Seagram’s 7 Crown in its new Cen- 
tennial Decanter and Seagram’s V.O. 
are available at your liquor dealer’s in 
handsome holiday gift cartons. Each is 
a superb business gift, for each is the 
finest and most popular whiskey of 
its kind. 


Give Seagram's and be Sure 


KEY BBB PR EF 65 RAIN NEUTRAL SP 


is 


Seagram's 


» G 
“ANADIAN WHISK? 


New Idea For Gift Giving — You can 
send Seagram’s 7 Crown and Seagram’s 
V.O. to friends and business associates 
in 30 states. For information, contact: 
Beverage Gift Service, Dept. 5-4, City 
National Bank Bldg., Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. CRestview 1-6286. 


X YEARS PROOF 


DISTILLERS COMPANY, CHRYSLER BUILDING 


RITS. SEAGRAM 


It’s good business to give the finest 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The Shabbos Coffee 


paenaibon 


MAXWELL HOUSE has found a ready market for its “instant” coffee by 
promoting it for use on the Jewish Sabbath. 


Seven Mistakes to Avoid 
lf You Want to Sell 
The Jewish Market 


.. . all of which add up to one major ''don't'': Don't set 
out to develop this market without adequate understand- 
ing of Jewish religion, tradition and dietary laws. These are 
the factors which govern the content of your advertising. 


BY JOSEPH JACOBS* 


President, Joseph Jacobs Organization, Inc. 
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1. They speak English, but 
Don’t jump to the conclusion that 
you can do an intensive job in the 
Jewish market with non-Jewish mass 
media, just because 98% of the Jews 
in America have a working use of the 
English language. True, they do read 
all kinds of publications printed in 
English, and listen to broadcasts and 
view television shows in English. The 
Jewish intellect understands English, 
but the emotions, which control the 
buying impulse, are best reached 
through Jewish-themed copy which 
relates products and services to Jew- 
ish religion and tradition—the so- 
called Jewish Way of Life. 

Example: The Jewish Matinee fot 
Coca-Cola is televised over WATV- 
13 in a skillful language combination 
of Yiddish and English which any 
body can understand, But the mate 
rial is strictly Jewish in appeal and 
is not intended to attract any othe: 
kind of audience. 


2. No special packages needed. 
Don’t develop special packages 01 
labels for the Jewish market. “The 
letter “K,” placed in an inconspicu 
ous position—meaningless to and 
probably unnoticed by non-Jewish 
shoppers—announces to Jewish shop- 
pers that your product has been certi- 
fied as Kosher by a Rabbi. This means 
that the product conforms with Die 
tary Law and is therefore acceptable 
for use in all Jewish homes. In short, 
the Kosher symbol is a green light 
that says to Jewish buyers: “Go ahead 

this product is O.K.” 


3. Certification is not enough. 
Don’t assume that Jewish housewives 
spend time checking all kinds of labels 
to see if they bear the coveted sym- 
bol “K.” They don’t unless you tell 
them to look for it in advertising that 
proclaims your product as not only 
Kosher but also meritorious in othe: 
ways for Jewish use. In this respect, 
the ““K”’ symbol may be likened to the 
Good Tousekeeping Seal of Ap- 
proval. Both are desirable in them- 
selves, but require promotion for best 
sales results. 


4. Passover. Don’t take it fo 
granted that your Kosher product is 
also Kosher-for-Passover. The rules 
are different. Find out whether your 
product is in the latter category, and 
if it is, promote it intensively, before 
and during the Passover period (about 
three weeks)- provided it is one of 
the foods habitually eaten in Jewish 
*Mr Jacobs has specialized for 37 years 
in Jewish market advertising, trade pro- 


motion and public relations. 


10! 


homes at such times, You must realize atterward, when grocers are in the 
that there are certain foods eaten tra- mood for restocking normally. 
ditionally at that time, such as honey 

and nuts; there are some that are for- 5. Silver lining. Don’t overlook the 
bidden (cereals and baked products special sales opportunities that lie in 
except matzoths); there are others Jewish dietary customs, some of them 
not forbidden, but crowded off the in situations that appear, at first 
grocers’ shelves by the special foods. glance, highly discouraging. Here’s a 
It is a waste of time and money to case history of how Maxwell House 
promote cereals, or even the items Instant Coffee took advantage of 
allowable but likely to be crowded such a situation: 

out, before or during the Passover Though some Jewish households 
season, but well worth-while to pro- avoid cooking on the Sabbath, even 
mote them intensively immediately the most Orthodox may use hot water 


WORCESTER’S Growth 
still on the rise 


..- And TELEGRAM & GAZETTE 
Circulation is at an All Time High 


93.6% 


INTENSIVE COVERAGE 
WORCESTER COUNTY 
Daily — 158,551 
(Sunday — 105,474) 


Metropolitan Worcester County Market 
1956 vs 1946 

Population .. UP 23 % (580,200) 

Retail Sales. UP 98% ($624,927,000) 


E.BI.......UP75% ($927,233,000) 
ak 


[ho worcester \ WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEGRAM Howard M. Booth, Publisher 


TIE MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


-GALE 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG AND 


Nationol Representatives 


if the fire was lighted before the Sab- 
bath began. Since Instant Coffee 
therefore may be enjoyed on the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, Instant Maxwell House 
used this as an entering wedge into 
the Jewish market. “The Sabbath 
Coffee” became its Jewish trade and 
consumer theme for obtaining distri- 
bution. As Jewish women responded 
to this appeal, the product gained 
entry into their homes and was used 
not merely on the Sabbath but 
throughout the week. This is borne 
out by these showings of a 1956 Pulse 
survey in Metropolitan New York: 

Instant Maxwell House was found 
in 18.3% of non-Jewish homes and 
50.2% of Jewish homes surveyed. 

This acceptance has spread to other 
brands of instant coffee, as shown by 
these over-all figures uncovered by the 
Pulse survey: 

Regular coffee was found in 78.0% 
of non-Jewish homes; in 85.6% of 
Jewish homes. Instant coffee was 
found in 58.0% of non-Jewish homes; 
in 92.4% of Jewish homes. 


6. Hab‘ts can be changed. Don’t 
assume that because they are tradi 
tion-minded, Jews can never be con- 
verted to a different product trom one 
h they are accustomed. Spry, 
Crisco and Nyafat came into the Jew- 
ish market through special appeals as 
vegetable shortening to take the place 


of chicken fat, formerly used almost 


to W hic 


exclusively. 

Another example: Until Nucoa 
started its special Jewish promotion in 
the early 1940's, margarine was prac- 
tically unheard of in Jewish homes. 
Then came the war with its shortages, 
and the high price of butter in suc- 
ceeding years. Meanwhile, Parkay 
and Blue Bonnet began promotions 
in the Jewish market. Today mar 
varine 1s used proportionally in as 
many Jewish as non-Jewish homes in 


New y oO k. 


7. Gentiles are "sold" via Jewish 
promotions. Don’t overlook the 
“plus” sales to non-Jews, resulting 
from cultivation of the Tewish maz 
ket. New York’s Jewish population 
of over 2.500.000 or almost one 


‘third of the citv’s 8,000,000 total. has 


marked influence on the remaining 
two thirds. A contributing factor is 
that at least two thirds of the city’s 
grocers are Jew ish. Their stores are 
located all over the marketing area, 
and they serve all classes of trade. 
Thus, when a product is promoted 
and merchandised through Jewish 
merchants, it is given extra coopera- 
tion and display, which naturally in- 
fluence non-Jewish shoppers and re- 
sult in “plus” sales. The End 
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“* _. . Now, from the other direction, came 
faintly screams and shouts and a few 
people were reaching the square. They were 
calling something. The sound of horses 
now and a half-dozen rurales were gallop- 
ing into the square. Their cries were shrill, 
unintelligible with the sharp clatter of hoofs 
... Then one word was clear... and it was 
a shriek that hung hot in the air like a 
knife blade raised in the _ sunlight— 
‘APACHES!’ ” 


from ‘““The Bounty Hunters,”’ a novel 
“Imore Leonard 


Meanwhile, 
back at 
the agency 


. Elmore Leonard was sighting along 
his trusty Remington, drawing a bead 
on a particularly meaty word. For 
“Dutch” Leonard is a connoisseur of 
words. He likes to make one do the work 
of two. As a rising young writer of 
Western novels (three books published) 
this gives his prose a spare and muscular 
quality; his gunsights never become 
entangled in fancy verbal foliage; he 
builds character for his characters out of 
what they do, not out of 1000 words of 
steam-heated description. 


This addiction to hard-fieshed words 
also makes Dutch a top hand in, Camp- 
bell-Ewald’s copy department. Because 
this agency is a lot more concerned with 
what words do . . . with how hard they 
hit and how well they sell . . . than it is 
with artful alliteration or the thunderous 
shouting that passes for “‘hard sell’’ but 
actually deafens the listener. 


That doesn’t mean we make a fetish 
out of short copy; on occasion we’ve 
popped up with the richest textured 
writing seen this century. Actually, it 
comes down to choosing the right ammu- 
nition—sometimes birdshot works better 
than a .45 slug—and picking sharp- 
shooters who can center the crosshairs 
right on the customer’s pocketbook. 
We’re lucky; we’ve got a whole posse 
right up in the Wyatt Earp class. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD Advertising 


Detroit «+ New York + Chicago + Los Angeles 
Hollywood + San Francisco + Washington + Denver 


Atlanta + Dallas + Kansas City + Cincinnati 


OVERNIGHT RESULTS 


FOR EUTAAVEATES FOOD STORES 
BUILT THIS 
25-YEAR SUCCESS STORY 


ADVERTISING LINAGE 
250, 


CURRENTLY 
HILLMAN’S 
RUN THEIR 
ADVERTISING 
3TO11N 
EVENING 
NEWSPAPERS | 


1930 1935 1940 1945 


National Advertisers: 
cet THE SAME OVERNIGHT RESULTS ;or your propucts: 


Hillman’s 25 years of growth is a solid day-to-day success story What about your product advertising? Why not follow the 
based on the premise that each tomorrow must bring more cus- pattern of these successful chains, the volume retailers ef 
tomers into their stores. An obvious contributing factor to daily your merchandise! Give them a greater incentive for tie-in 
increased business is reflected in Hillman’s predominant use of advertising! Use the most economical means to get a greater 
evening newspaper advertising. Chicago retail grocers, as a share-of-market sales for products already in distribution; 
group, predominantly use (3 to 1) evening newspaper advertis- the fastest way to introduce a new product. 


ing for overnight results that pays off in sales tomorrow 


LOOK how the Chicago American gives your advertising EXTRA Pay-Off! 


Big, Concentrated Evening Circulation— 
More than 500,000 daily among the money-to Your Kind of Marketing Assistance — 
spend families in the Chicago trading area Trained field men work under your direction 


Largest Evening Home-Delivered Circulation — — a = pte: = volume buyers, 
: set ‘i chains, jobbers, big independents to stimulate 
More Chain Grecery Advertising — 44.4% home-delivered in Chicago and suburbs buyer interest and create market timing for your 
Double the food chain linage of the morning Your advertising meets up with the family buy advertising program 
newspaper — five times that of the all-day news ing team 
paper. Shoppers of every chain see your product 


a CHICAGO = iitiAMERICAN 


Food News That Readers Like — : 
Represented Nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 
Thousands of letters to popular food editor, Mary 
Martensen, reveal faith and acceptance of her Offices in 15 Principal Cities 
how-to-cook-it food news 
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Worthy of your Trust 


BEAN... distillers of the worlds finest 


GO PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON Weeder 


GLAMOR AND PERMANENCE characterize the Jim Beam 
Painted Display program, as exemplified by this semi- 


spectacular—one of 200 in national 


markets across the 


1795-1955 


Outdoor Pay-off 


Company: James B. Beam Distilling Co. 


Story: Sales dividends from addition of outdoor advertis- 


ing to other media. 


Big idea: Beam's intensive merchandising of its outdoor 


program to its dealers. 


Trend: It's toward more outdoor. This year Beam doubled 


'55 percentage of total advertising budget. 


How imy al Ss outdoor adve 
tising and how can ret the most out 
Distilling Co. 


eis 
ippraised this qucstion 


James B. Beam 
Chicago 
1952 and went 
] 


loor posters in Ap il 1955 with a 


formula that has: 


into semuispecta ula 


t 
OUTS 


Increased dealer sales of Jim Bean 
bourbon more than 25% around 
poster locations. 

Shown an increase so far this yea 
of more than 30%. 

Once outd ne) adve tising was de 
ided on—and 15° of the advertis 
allox ated to it Bean 
different from 
most. The company was the first to 
ise the Novelite treatment, also first 
to use the Adco treatment, t 
‘breathing’ type of lighted letters. 
‘We would have gone into outdoor 


Says Robert N, 


manager, “but 


ing budget 


tried to get “outdoors” 


| 
ne 


advertising earlier, 
Dorn, advertising 
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just wasn't anything ‘different 
‘spectacula enough to appeal to 
J m Beam spirits are now adve1 
tised on 210 outdoor units throughout 
the U. S., 


those which 


including rotary boards, 
hange locations peri- 
odically. Outdoor constitutes 28% of 


yet today : 


oO! 


the total advertising bud 
supplemented by advertising in na 
tional consumer magazines, window 


displays and newspapers (largest 
appropriation ). 

30b Dorn believes that successful 
outdoor advertising depends on sev- 
eral factors, among them best traffic 
locations and original treatment. “We 
are now great believers in outdoor 
advertising,” he states, ‘“‘because mil 
lions of people see a sustained pro 
gram day and night. It just has to 
penetrate the minds of passers-by.” 

When Dorn joined Beam in Janu 
ary 1951, the company did not have 


country. Says Robert Dorn, Jim Beam advertising director: 
“Dealers and distributors like the permanency of our paint 
program, and sales records show that consumers respond. 


an advertising manager, but employed 
a small agency to run ads in 14 states 
where it was doing good business. ‘T 
distiller now has two big agencies 
and covers all media, plus a good 
sales organization, 

One of the 
Geller, Inc., 


partments ot 


Weiss 
works with the art de 
outdoor 


agencies, 


poster om 
panies to create the semispectaculars 

Dorn’s 
screens locations ror recommendations 


on traffic, 


selection of media) ind 
pedestrian and automobile. 


“Outdoor advertising is a_ fine 


medium if it is given the righ d 
of treatment,’ Dorn sa 
located and created unit 
0r Message is a waste of mone 
Outdoor advertising should be for 
ful, interesting to the passer-b 
will identify the brand in the 
store.” 

Now that Beam has it, what 
it do with it? 
outdoot 


Beam merchand 
advertising to the hilt. 
keeps an up-to-date brochure contai 
ing picture studies of all units. T] 
is a photograph of: each unit 
trafhe c unt, number of times 
daily by strollers and drivers. 
Beam goes a step further. It esks sales 
representatives to take the brochure 
and merchandise each poster in the 
immediate area where it is exposed. 
This offers the salesman a met 
when he calls on 
accounts within a one-mile radius of 
the sign. The salesmen themselves 


chandising tool 


“sold” on the boards, according 
Dorn, and there is no diffx 
merchandising the advertising to their 
own men. They feel that they have a 
potent talking point for calls on the 


lr 
i 
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WORLD-WIDE MOVING: LAND, 


106 


High-Value Products 
gentled just like 


NORTH AMERICAN 
‘“‘Wife-Approved’’ Moves! 


Delicate laboratory equipment, electronic devices, 
business machines and other precision products are now 
being shipped safely and economically by North 
American padded van! 

They get the same safe, professional coddling we 

give a family’s household treasures in our famous 
“‘Wife-Approved”’ moving service. You need no crates; 
no disassembling for shipment and reassembling on site. 
Think of the savings! 


NAVL “FOLLOW-THRU” SERVICE 


Our specialized department can ‘‘follow-thru’’ on any 
shipment anywhere, since we have over 1100 agents in 


U.S. and Canada, more by far than any other van line. 


Call your local NAVL agent for details or send for 
name of nearest agent. 


“WIFE NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
APPROVED” World Headquarters: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd. * Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL MOVING SERVICES: Quick, safe handling 
of Company-Paid Personnel Moves; Exhibit Displays; 
High-Value Products; New Furniture; Office Equipment. 


See your NAVL Agent. 


SEA, AIR 


trade. All salesmen must be aware of 
sign locations, for about 500 accounts 
can benefit from each sign and each 
must know which location he’s talk 
ing about. 

First markets Beam hit with the 
new semispectaculars were the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco areas, fol 
lowed closely by Kansas City, Mo., 
and the Twin Cities. Today the 15% 
allocated to outdoor is almost doubled 
to $40,000 a year going to big boards. 


Must Get Attention 


Dorn feels that “the No. 1 prob- 
lem in advertising today is to attract 
the consumer’s attention. Let’s as- 
sume that the advertiser has a good 
product and that he is capable of 
presenting the benefits of this product 
convincingly. Nevertheless, competi 
tion for the consumer’s attention is so 
intense that the advertiser must pull 
out all the stops to arrest attention 
if he wants to get to first base.” 

He is convinced that the Beam 
type of display is the most highly 
arresting kind of advertising in use. 
‘These displays permit the greatest 
exercise of showmanship of any ad- 
vertising form. You can’t capture the 
true story of any product in print. 
You need pictures.” 

Beam has been lavish in the use of 
embellishments, animation and _ il- 
lumination, with cutout lettering ; 
scintillating lighting effects. Of 
most importance, Dorn feels, is 
element of continuity and _ stability 
in the Jim Beam outdoor program. 
Dealers and salesmen know, he says, 
that “the Jim Beam program is not 
a seasonal inspiration, to be casually 
abandoned next month, but a solid 
stable structural support standing be- 
hind their sales efforts today, tomor- 
row and next year.” 

Dorn likes to tell of a typical re- 
tailer reaction. In Kansas City Beam’s 
big semispectacular had been in op- 
eration only a few days when a re- 
tailer wrote that he was so impressed 
with the company’s advertising policy 
that he had bought a block of stock 
in the distillery. 

Does “see-power” mean “sales 
power” for Jim Beam? Dorn has 
scores of letters from retailers all over 
the country pointing to the effective- 
ness of Beam outdoor units which in- 
creased their package sales of Beam 
bourbon substantially. A high-volume 
store in St. Paul, 30 days after a Jim 
Beam semispectacular was erected a 
block from his place of business, found 
that Beam sales had risen 25%. In 
Seattle, a Washington state liquor 
control store attributed a 20% rise 
in sales to a new Jim Beam semi- 
spectacular in the vicinity. The End 
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She's sold when she's told:\ Jood f fousekeeping guarantees it” 


Have you ever seen a lady in a Grade-A Quandary? earned the Guaranty Seal. She and 31,000,000* 
Here she is, studying the appliances you know so 


women like her are influenced by this great Seal. 
well and she knows so slightly. She can be your They know it means your product has satisfied the 
very biggest customer, this new younger technical experts in Good Housekeeping’s 


homemaker. She’s buying a whole home- famed institute, that it meets all our 


went or « REFUND OF 


5 » . . . ct . . mm 
ful of electrical appliances...and all for Guaranteed by “a Standards of quality and performance.The 
the very first time! That’s the reason she Good Housekeeping A Good Housekeeping Seal sel/s her because 
Pipi = . NOr <)> . > 
turns to the top brands she’s seen in oe MOVERS it protects her... your assurance of our 


Good Housekeeping, to products which 


readers’ complete confidence. *says-crosstey 
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REPORT 


from the Midwest 
World's Richest 
Farm Markel 


i 
— 


WITH DEEP WELL IRRIGATION, the Hoys’ typically modern Midwest “‘family farm” produces two bushels of corn where one grew before. 


Midwest farms powered to feed 
63 million more by 1975 


Modernizing is a continuing process with Mid- 
west farmers as they look ahead to the job of 
providing the food and fiber for a nation grow- 
ing so fast it will be bigger by 63,000,000 in 1975. 

Power equipment and scientific methods have 
doubled production, investments and incomes 
of Midwest farmers. 


Doubled their buying power, too. A survey of 
Midwest farmers’ 1956 buying intentions, for 
instance, shows that 10,300 of them this year will 
follow the example of the Raymond E. Hoy fam- 
ity of Waverly, Neb. in installing irrigation sys- 


tems. They will purchase 431,758 items of farm 
electrical equipment, 1,220,954 home appliances. 


Midwest farmers depend on you, instead of 
the “hired man” of bygone years, for everything 
it takes to operate the bigger, highly specialized 
and strictly “family farm” of today and the fu- 
ture. Here, in the 8 Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
States, the Golden Area of Agriculture, is your 
golden sales opportunity. For mass coverage of 
this class market, advertise in the Unit — first 
choice with readers, dealers and advertisers—one 
order, one plate at a substantial savings in rates. 
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THE HOY FARM is a combination crop and livestock operation. Steers on 


feed currently are 160. About 100 hogs are raised each year. Irrigation 


ogee? AD GD 
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MRS. HOY'S KITCHEN has every appliance found in city homes and illus- 
trates why Midwest farm homes in 1956 are in the market for 1,220,954 
electrical appliances. 


a 
WITH POWER EQUIPMENT on the job at all hours, what used to be “‘chore 
time”’ can be spent relaxing in the comfort of their outdoor dining room. 
Mrs. Hoy particularly enjoys the new leisure. 


preane. s FARMING IS BIG BUSINESS AND GOOD LIVING 


MIDWEST #@”“2“ UNIT 


=n ==\ 


increases and stabilizes production by assuring a plentiful supply of water 
for crops if rainfall needs to be supplemented. 


f_mipwesr ranm parce unit DEM 


x § Farm Magazine "A" 
Le 14% 
x Farm Magazine "B" 


sei READERS’ 
FIRST CHOICE 


» Farm Magazine "C" 
4% 


Farm Magazine "D" 
2% 


THE MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT is first choice with farm families like the 
Hoys. A survey of 6,049 Midwest farms, supervised by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., shows Midwest Unit Farm Papers preferred 
better than 3 to 1 over the second ranking farm publication. 


MEET THE "BOARD OF DIRECTORS” of this farm family corporation 
Harlan and Bernard, vice presidents, Mr. Hoy, president, and Mrs. Hoy, 
secretary and treasurer. Business is discussed at meal-time meetings three 
times a day. 
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Why You Have So Little Time to Think 


Do your desk, telephone and visitor's chair have an armlock 
on your freedom of thought and movement? How many of 
these 12 time-stealers have trapped you today—unwillingly? 


1 
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BY RAY JOSEPHS 


tor an 


(with t 


Impromptu onrer 


slam-bang scene 


the plant we'd 


reas the factory 


smoothness and 


‘nted a pra¢ tical 


y's techniques his 


obstai le 
g his job easier. 
is a top notch 
so keenly Oth 


and labor-sav 


ng devices and methods used to make 


the stuff he was selling) was, I dis 


overed, living 


he 19th in his 


pwn personal operation, 


He was not only a slave to the ap 


purtenances of 
treadmill-racing 


podge or 


office, but was 


against the hodge 
time-and-effort-killing ac- 


tivities that left him little real time to 
think, plan his sales strategy and cam- 


paigns, and grow. 

Sound familiar? I'll bet it does. 
And you'll probably say: “I want to 
cut out some of the endless, wasteful 
things that steal my time and effort. 
But how ?” 

Well, I don’t claim to have all the 
answers. But in the course of the past 


+} ] 


three vears, I have gathered a good 


many, principally by watching some 
of America’s busiest 


most si 


executives in action. 

I find that most of them are min 
ute-minders. For they've learned ye 
can’t save time and effort wholesale. 
If you want to gain an extra hour o1 
more every day and get more done 
with less effort, in order to have time 
to do the things you really want to 
do, you've got to figure out ways to 
handle many of your little tasks easie1 
and faster. 

So have a look at these: 
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Time-stealer NO. |: your desk. 
Most executives regard their desks 
as essential to their jobs. Maybe. But 
it’s a two-way trap. First, it’s a fa- 
miliar and important symbol of office 

of prestige items strictly. And be- 
cause they feel at home behind it, 
executives, particularly in sales, often 
get caught behind the mahogany 
and hence don’t spend enough time 
away from the desk and swivel chair 
on personnel relations, traveling, seek- 
ing customers and making sales. 

Second, a big desk increases your 
preoccupation with paperwork. 

Louis Hausman, vice-president of 
CBS, has a no-desk setup. He keeps 
the few papers he requires on a low 
coffee table; finds the informality of 
his office encourages easier conversa- 
tions, faster-moving conferences. 

I myself eliminated my desk almost 
two years ago. I use an easy chair in 
which to work, employ a clipboard on 
which to write and sign letters. My 
outgoing basket is in a sideboard. Pa- 
per clips, pencils and other impedi- 
menta are in a little side drawer built 
into a bookcase near which I sit. So 
is my Dictaphone. A single personal 
file holds all the necessary reference 
material. And I found the way of 
office life this simplifying setup per 
mits has other rewards. You can be 
busy, yet the restful atmosphere of 
the deskless, attractively curtained, 
flower-and-leaf decorated workpla: e 
removes the feeling of stress and 
strain. 

Someone may ask, “How do people 
whose work is primarily creative 
thinking remind themselves of tasks 
that have to be done, if they have 
eliminated » desk or gotten rid 
many of the papers which serve as a 
reminder to some men?” 

\ly own personal method of keep 
ing abreast of these things is to use 
a day book. | use it to check ove: 
daily tasks, telephone calls, and also 
refer back to it for many other pur 
poses. For example, when I mailed 
SALES MANAGEMENT this story, | 
put a tickler in the day book for 10 
days later so that if I hadn’t received 
a reply, I'd think of calling you up 
and just chatting about it. 

My secretary wants to add _ het 


views on it: “Mr. Josephs also finds 
it invaluable for recording once-in-a 
while names, addresses and telephone 
numbers—in fact, I believe every new 
person he meets morning, noon o1 
night is recorded there—noting dates 
of special upcoming editorial features 
and requirements, special orders, etc. 
[ also find it double checks expense 
accounts, since I have my own corre- 
sponding day book and record all 
lunch or dinner dates, other appoint- 
ments. On the rare occasions when 
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operon 
Time Stealer: the Lingering Visitor 


Time Stealer: the Telephone 


he Sure to 


SELL SYRACUSE 


»eeand the 15-county 
SYRACUSE MARKET 


Hes ONE OF 60,000 industrial production workers in metro- 

politan Syracuse whose skill and dependability con- 

tribute so immensely to the robust prosperity of a great, 

growing market. Like everyone else in Syracuse — like most 

people in Central New York — his buying impulses are shaped by the 
area's most powerful selling influence: the Syracuse Newspapers. These 


newspapers deliver 100% saturation coverage of the metropolitan area— 


effective circulation in 14 surrounding counties. In a market where 1.3 million 


people spend $1.9 billion annually, you just can't buy another combination 
*Audits by Selling Research Inc 


Sales Management—June 1955 of media that will do a comparable job af a comparable cost. 
FULL COLOR AVAILABLE—DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


— | HERALD- JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN ye THE POST-STANDARD 
The _ Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 
of f 


NEW YORK STATE . CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 233,150 Sunday Herald-American 221,744 Sunday Post-Standard 105,245 
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Mr. Josephs does seem to have for- 
gotten an upcoming event, I remind 
him—but | seldom catch him unpre 
pared !”’ 

And while we're on the subject of 
secretaries, there is an answer to this 
question: ‘‘How do you train your sec- 
retary to think as you do, so that she 
serves not just as someone who types, 
but as the real executive assistant?” 
secretary, who will be 
transcribing this, put down her own 


I’ve let my 


notes, one of the techniques we've de- 
veloped jointly, so that ofttimes, sim- 
ply by dictating a general note, she'll 


come back wit 


h the answers that have 
1 my work toward com 


Startec 


I’m complimented, and 
those things difhcult to 
all depends, I think, on 
whether: you re 


have a boss who welcomes your own 


explain. It 
fortunate enough to 


thoughts on things official. lf you do, 
it’s perfectly natural to insert any 
chain reaction—and | imagine Mr. 
Josephs would have a hard time stop- 
ping me now if he wanted to! Ob 
this applies mainly to those 
projects still in the formative or draft 
stages. | don’t ‘tamper’ with what | 
know is a final—but would feel per- 
fectly free to attach a separate note 


V iously 


if I had any questions.” 

I’d also like her to describe het 
tickler system, how we keep up on the 
many different types of accounts we 
have, with the explanation that when 
you re in many different activities, you 
need some kind of organization. 
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He's Talking on the Telephone! 


you wouldn’t know it because Ray Josephs is 


using one of the new executive phones. 


That’s the 


speaker on the shelf to his right. His hands are free to 
dictate his telephone caller’s instructions—while the 


caller listens. 


Josephs, a consultant for one of the country’s leading 
public relations firms, realized at age 12 he had to 
“get organized.” But it wasn’t until his desk went out 
the door, three years ago, that real efficiency came into 


his office. 


Ray began his writing career with the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. Sold the editor on sending him to South 
America for six weeks to cover expatriate Philadel- 
phians living there. Stayed six years, married a local 
gal, wrote his famous “Argentine Diary,” fled when 
Dictator Peron put his name on a must-go list. 


Since then he’s written several books (“How to Make 
Money from Your Ideas” and “How To Gain an Extra 
Hour Every Day,” E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Price, $2.95), and hundreds of 
consumer magazine articles. 


“T imagine my tickler system is not 
different from any other. It’s mainly 
a question of putting in a separate 
file all upcoming matters — and then 
remembering to check the file every 
day! With our other filing, we set up 
a system based roughly on the Army 
numeral system which requires a mas- 
ter list or index of everything that’s 
put away. This takes a little time to 
set up with a new account, of course, 
as you have to see into what natural 
categories the different projects fall, 
but once it’s organized it’s a beauty. 
In between my big filing sprees 
(usually when Mr. Josephs is out of 
town or busy at a client’s offices for 
the better part of a day), I sort each 
account’s filing roughly and keep it 
in a file by my desk for quick refer- 
ence. I find a photographic memory 
is also an invaluable asset! 

‘I think, from the secretary's view- 
point, the main thing is in learning 
what things your boss considers top 
priority and on down the line, and 
fitting your work schedule around 
This is a 
great help, especially when he’s away 


those guides accordingly. 


on vacation and ‘more decisions fall 
to you.” 

Incidentally, if you feel you must 
have a desk, try this: Get rid of the 
old-fashioned one you may be using 
and get a simple flat top with a mini- 
mum of one file drawer. If you can’t 
get a new one, try that infrequent 
activity we know as cleaning out the 
desk. You'll be amazed at how much 
junk you've allowed to clutter up 


your existence, to keep you from really 
important jobs. Then as each piece 
of paper comes along, act on it the 
one time it’s there, instead of shuffling 
it somewhere else. A 
effort can work wonders. 


determined 


Time stealer NO 2: the telephone. 
The telephone can be one oT out 
greatest time-savers and it’s also 
one of our greatest time-wasters. For 
one thing, there’s the temptation to 
calls. 
Robert E. Johnson, vice-president and 
assistant to the president, United Ai: 
lines, Inc., cites an example: United 
has a private line between Chicago 
executive headquarters and 
operating base. 


make and receive unnecessary 


Denver 
Recently, the firm’s 
secretary asked for a call, was in 
formed 18 calls were 
ahead of his. So he asked the opera 
tor to check was each essential o1 
could it be taken care of with a tele 
gram or air mail. ? of the 


supervisors’ 


Result: 12 
18 calls were canceled! 

Try grouping your incoming and 
outgoing calls to give you free time 
to concentrate. Don’t have your gal 
say you're in conference. That annoys 
lots of people. Much better to be out 
making a sale. Nobody will disagree 
with that one. And then place yout 
outgoing calls at your convenience. 
You wouldn’t let everybody barge 
into you every moment of the day. 


Why let the telephone do the same ? 

Have your secretary keep a record 
of when people you call most fre- 
quently are least likely to be busy. 


113 


You'll save lots of wasted, uncom- 
pleted, call-me-back effort. 

Try making your telephone into 
more of an intercom. Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, Treasurer of the U.S., uses 
a lightweight headset similar to those 
of operators instead of the conven- 
tional both her 
hands free to go through piles of in- 


telephone. Leaves 
coming and outgoing mail, sign let- 
ters, etc. 

I use the new executive phone. 
You don’t have to pick up a receiver; 
just push a button and talk in the 
general direction of the phone, since 
the mouthpiece is built into the base 
and the speaker is in a separate little 
unit the size of 
Others can hands 
are free, you can walk around the 
room to get 


a pack of cigarets. 
participate, your 
needed papers or con- 
tinue other 
for a call. Most important, you can 
relieve yourself of the ear strain and 
constantly holding a receiver. 


activities while waiting 


You can also record without giving 
a beep signal since you’re not tapping 
any wires. Usually, when calls come 
in from clients, editors for specific 
information immediately, | may dic- 
tate a rough outline or even a final 
letter right then and there so that 
a record is not only kept but on its 
way to supplying the required infor- 
mation. Incidentally, this article was 
developed using this device. When 
Managing Editor John H. Caldwell 
called me, we discussed the idea, | 
listened, 
the material 
was not scratched on a batch of pads 
to be deciphered at some future avail- 
able moment which never comes, but 


recorded an outline as he 
and when he hung up, 


was on its way to being typed into 
the draft of the storv you're reading 
now. Requires a certain amount of 


practice but it works effectively. 


Time-stealer NO. 3: lengthy meet- 


ings. How much time do you waste 


Shake hands with the 


Wallaces’ 
Farmer 


66.6% 


FARM PUBLICATIONS IOWA 
FARMERS WOULD PREFER 
TO READ IF THEY CouLD 
“READ ONLY ONE.’'* 


Farm 
Mag. C Mag. D 


6.6% 64% 4.7% 
We: SR mee 


*From “inFarmation Please No. 2'', area sampling survey 
conducted by Statistical Laboratory of lowa State College 


Many busi- 
nesses have come to be dependent on 
committee action or group decision. 


in overlong meetings? 


Many executives are increasingly 
aware of the value of direct communi- 
cation in policy and planning. But the 
conference table is frequently over- 
done. 

Alfred E. Lyon, board chairman 
of Philip Morris, speeds up decisions 
from committees by scheduling all his 
important huddles late in the day. 
Most people are anxious to get home, 
he explains, talk for talk’s sake is 
held to a minimum. Frequently sub- 
jects which might take three hours 
to solve in the morning are settled in 
one or less at day’s end. 

Department Store Executive Max 
Hess speeds up his conferences by 
holding them standing up. He has no 
regular office; instead, walks around 
to the departments. He finds that 
when he stands preliminaries are dis- 
pensed with and everyone gets down 
to the heart of the matter. Decisions 
are speedier and more effective be- 
cause, “It’s hard to be pompous and 
long-winded standing up.” 


Time-stealer NO. 4: those long 
business lunches. Brother, you must 
have been through a lot of these! 
Somehow in many firms there's an 
unwritten rule that you 
talk business until after dessert. But 
Investment Broker Arthur Wiesen- 
berger finds that by settling the mat- 
ters before lunch rather than after, 
little time is wasted on polite but 
meaningless trivialities. And the so- 
cial chit-chat is saved for after lunch 
when people should be in a 
relaxed mood anyway. 


just cant 


more 


Film Producer Sam Goldwyn has 
ended his lengthy business luncheons 
by making all dates for 1 p.m., then 
announcing unbreakable 2:30 appoint- 
ments. 


world’s BIGGEST farmers! 


IOWA FARMERS, like Leonard 
L. Tupy of Winneshiek County, 
have incomes that average more 
than twice those of farmers in the 
other 40 states. Sell them through 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead — the farm publication pre- 
ferred 6 to 1 by Iowa’s best farm 
families. Write us for market facts 
about your specific product. 


WALLACES’ FARMER <2 IOWA HOMESTEAD 


RICHARD S. PIERCE, PUBLISHER * DES MOINES. IOWA 


Time-stealer NO. 5: inability to 
get uninterrupted time. Leo Cherne, 
executive director of the ‘Research 
Institute of America, has discovered 
that most executives actually don’t 
have 20 minutes of uninterrupted 
time during the day for even the most 
important decisions. Cherne suggests 
getting the time through a personal- 
ized activity-analysis system. You 
make up a couple of sheets with items, 
red for contact with superiors, blue 
for contact with subordinates, green 
for administrative tasks, and so on. 
Then you group your tasks, perform 
them in sequence rather than in dif- 
ferent periods. This cuts what in a 
factory would be called make-ready 
time, walking and put-away. And it 
also makes it far easier to cut inter- 
ruptions. 

Detense Secretary and former Gen- 
eral Motors Chief Charles E. Wilson 
makes it a practice to lock his office 
doors and silence incoming calls for 
regular periods each day. Several 
executives I know go to a secret office 
outside their own buildings or to un 
occupied offices in their own head 
quarters to gain uninterrupted time 
when needed. 


Time-stealer NO. 6: lingering visi- 
tors. Even potential customers can 
overstay their welcome once the ettec- 
tive business is completed. Here are 
some ways to discourage them: 

Look at the ceiling and out 
window again and again. May 
slightly rude, but you'll have to t 
your chances. 

Use an old familiar practice of an 
interruption by secretary reminding 
of the next meeting or a visitor or 
official waiting. 

Adopt a businesslike, desk-side man 
ner, get right to the problem, dictate 
a note on your dictating machine 
about the points the visitor has made. 
This never fails to impress. He knows 
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When shipping was slow how the boss used to roar Now he’s patched up his shipping, he’s found out at last 
He'd shatter the windows and splinter the door That RAILWAY EXPRESS is dependably fast! 
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Whether you're sending or receiving, 
whether your shipment is big or small, whether 
you're shipping here or abroad—always 
specify Railway Express. You'll find it makes 


the big difference in speed, economy, and 


safe, sure delivery. And now you can 


make fast, economical shipments via 


Railway Express Agency’s new international 
air and surface connections. It’s the complete 


shipping service, free enterprise at its best. 


ee. safe, swift, sure 


Railway Express International Service now includes affiliations with: SEABOARD & WESTERN (and connecting carriers) 
TACA ... TAN AIRLINES - also SCHENKER & CO. and the AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY foreign connections. 
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you've got the points down that he 
wants you to remember, and is sure 
you’re going to do something about 
them rather than just forget. Usually 
the visitors overstay because they 
think you’re not going to do anything 
about what they want. This is one 
way of helping to solve that problem. 


stay at the Time-stealer NO. 7: using best 

hours for least important work. I’ve 

* 3 Minutes from Grand Central never been able to understand why so 
¢ Convenient to Fifth Avenue many men use their best hours 

Shopping HOME OF THE FAMOUS mae © usually in the morning for their 

© All Outside Rooms with Tub ‘Hawaiian Room’ a i least important work and save the 

ond Shower See your local travel agent or t Bt: end-of-the-day hours when they’re 

* Radio; Television; Circulating write Kenneth M. Rogers 2 & likely to be at their lowest for vital 

Ice-Water for Brochure SM : : 


: matters. As a long-time commuter, | 
® Superb Food at Modest Prices 5 


ated Nefions long ago adopted the system of read- 

ing my paper at breakfast which | 

LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST.,. NEW YORK CITY, 17 iaesasel Ma Gie Gs lor une have 

alone, and then taking the train time 

into town, not for the paper, but for 

the most important planning, writing 
creative tasks. 

Bernard L. Salesky, president, Hat 

Corporation of America, has put to 


“NEW YORK’S FRIENDLY HOTEL” 


use University of Chicago experi 
ments proving that your maximun 
working efficiency comes when body 
Trovarcio CORP., CAMBRIDGE, MASS . . temperature cycles are highest, usually 
in the morning for most men. Since 
temperature reflects basal metabolisn 
the complicated process by which 
the body burns oxygen and, to 
speak, stokes the furnace he’s dis 
covered how to concentrate his most 
important jobs in the hours when he’s 
at peak efficiency. This can cut time 
required for many assignments to one 
third what they would take at othe: 
hours. 


Time-stealer NO. 8: schedules that 
don't work. There’s hardly a sales 
executive who doesn’t have some kind 
ot schedule ot operation ; some n ethod 
of writing down what he wants to do. 
Some put notes on scraps ot paper to 
jam into poc kets. Some have elaborate 
charts, in fact, so elaborate they of 
don’t work. The thing that 


Here’s the premium that’s some schedules operate and othe 


work as a noose lies in what Brig. 

' Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 

board of RCA, calls the ability to 

Ld separate the fundamentals from de 

tails and to summarize for action. He 


Premium Sales Dept, $1019 says: “Visualize a plan ahead but 
Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. not so far ahead as to overlook: the 


The only camera that delivers a 
finished print in 60 seconds! 


The fun and excitement of taking a we Please send me more information, prices and case immediate future.’ And bear in 1 


mind 
ture one minute and seeing it the next has Se ee ene Se Sn SS that the most recent thing that comes 
made the Polaroid Land Camera one of the e ° Sr wang 
world’s most wanted gifts. Name up in your activities isn't always the 
Used as an incentive for salesmen and Title most important. If you form the 
distributors, used as a dealer loader, a con- habit of 
sumer contest prize or an award for display Company 
placement, the Polaroid Land Camera really sore ; Ape 
gets action! Top companies have used this — over-all, you'll save lots of time. 
camera with tremendous success. Write to- ‘ity State. Henry Ford, II, has found that if 
day for case histories. you plan work at least a month ahead, 


. learn to compare what you expected 
60-second POLAROID Land CAMERA with what vou’ve done, each month 
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considering new develop 
ments in terms of how they fit the 


The Vice-President 

in Charge of Advertising 
and Merchandising 
Knows... 


W. S. Shafer, Vice-President, Advertising and Merchandising Division 
Armour and Company 


“WHY ARMOUR’S PRODUCTS 
SELL SO WELL IN LOUISVILLE” 


“Armour and Company is an old-timer in Louis- “Tt is gratifying to be able to report that in the 
ville. We like to feel that we have had a modest 
part in the outstanding growth of the city and 
the market. 


last several years, more and more people in 
Louisville and vicinity have been buying more 
and more Armour products. We look forward 

“The Armour Creameries plant buys cream, to further sales progress in Louisville, confident 
poultry and eggs produced on farms in the Louis- that the city’s growth will continue apace.” 
ville area, and serves the entire Southeast with Last year Armour and Company promoted its 
a fine line of dairy and poultry products. Our products in Louisville by investing over $28,000 
Louisville branch house, operating under federal in linage in The Courier-Journal and Louisville 
inspection, produces sausage of all kinds, and Times ... newspapers which invariably rank at 
smoked meats. The branch also distributes the or near the top in every quality survey of Amer- 
complete line of Armour foods. ican newspapers. 


Lebl LOuisvitte fox Gh iti worth! 


A Major American Market Where One Daily Newspaper Combination Reaches 99% of the People 


Ghe Convrier-Zonrnal - THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


392,500 Daily Combination * 313,633 Sunday «© Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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Sryodering Tigi 


Make your gift selection from 
these Joyner favorites: Joyner's 
Genuine Aged Smoked Virginia 
Ham 
Genuine Virginia Ham (skinned, 


tatted 


Joyner's Fully-cooked 


baked and glazed) 
yner's Genuine Virginia Deep 


1 
i 
1 
| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 moked Bacon, or that famous 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
| 
+ 


country style treat Surrey 
Farm Brand Red Gravy Ham 

Get in touch with the local Swift 
& Co. Sales Unit or we invite 
you to write or wire us direct. 


. 


3,249 


ADVERTISERS 


Hickory fires are smoldering in a Vir- 


ginia smokehouse tonight. Hanging 
from rafters, unhurriedly developing 


mellow, nut-like flavor are Joyner's 


.. each 


Genuine Aged Virginia Hams . 
one slow dry cured, long deen 
smoked and patiently aged the tradi- 
tional Virginia way. Here's a mellow 
introduction into a world of distinctive 
eating pleasure. Each hickory-scented 
slice from these Virginia delicacies will 
have that tantalizing aroma that brings 
ack memories of woodsmoke on Au- 
tumn evenings. Each slice will be a rich 
color with firmly textured mea 
sweet-as-a-nut 

criminating, Joy 

Virginia Hams 


lovers of superb foods. 


JOYNER OF SMITHFIELD 
SMITHFIELD, VA. 


CAN’T BE WRONG! 


That's the number of accounts that used 


the Buffalo 


(Classified not 
were retail advertisers. 


accounts. 


Courier - Express 
included). 


during 1955 
Of these, 1,398 
1,851 were national 


These advertisers were responsible for a 
lineage increase of 80% over 1945 figures. 


Yes, more 


and more advertisers are profiting from the 


fact that the Courier-Express builds bigger sales boosts in 
Buffalo. Use the Morning Courier-Express to get more adver- 
tising for your dollar concentrated on those with more dollars 
to spend. And the Sunday Courier-Express for maximum 
coverage in Buffalo’s rich 8-county market. It’s the state’s 
largest newspaper outside of Manhattan. 


ROP COLOR available both daily and Sunday. 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 


Representatives: Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 


Pacific Coast: Doyle & Hawley 


can show a definite improvement. Just 
like your sales quotas. He plans on 
three different letter-size folder cal- 
endar pages. Squares are left for each 
week. On another page, hourly seg 
ments for each day. ‘This provides a 
general operating work plan. ‘But, he 
warns, don’t get too far ahead or 
plans will be vague and _ indefinite. 
And when you plan, consider how to 
That’s the reason 
eliminating back 


combine activities. 
for the planning - 
tracking and repetition. 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., president, Fed 
erated Department Stores, Inc., with 
sales exceeding $550,000,000 a year, 
figures he saves at least 25 minutes 
daily by writing out the week’s sched 
ule, then keeping constantly before 
him the 10 most 
ahead. Daily he 
of highest priority, tackling the tough 
est tasks first. Henry J. Kaiser sched 
ules himself by 15-minute 


important jobs 


reey aluates matters 


segments. 
Result: He’s learned to compress into 
a quarter-hour what might previously 
have taken 30 minutes. 

Writing notes to yourself on all the 
things you have to do can be a bore 
and time-waster if you don’t act on 
them. Best way to avoid this is put 
your notes in the form of action in 
structions. A. Phillip Goldsmith, pres 
ident, Julius Kayser & Co., says that 
instead of noting you have to do some 
thing about the sales problem in Min 
nesota, list steps in specific terms. For 
example: three key steps in reorgan 
ized sales situation. Reassignments for 
Jones—replacement for San Francisco 
territory. 


Time-stealer NO. 9: inability to 
delegate authority. Here’s anothe: 
time-waster for many executives. Not 
long ago | asked C. R. 
dent, American Airlines, Inc., 
he thought was the key step that 
really started him on the way up 
from employe to executive status. He 
replied: “When I got my first assist 
ant, I was dissatisfied with 
everything he did. It took me so Jong 
to explain each thing I wanted him 
to do, and required so long for hin 
to do it half as well as I, that I fig 
ured more time was being wasted than 
gained. Then I had a second thought. 
Perhaps the fault was mine. 
as I was going to be limited to doing 
only what I could accomplish myself, 
I’d have too little time and no true 
opportunity to advance. 
trated on getting and training aides 
to help do a job. I looked for people 
who were both industrious and con 
fident, even if they didn’t operate 
exactly as I might have. Each pair 
of hands and brain I trained helped 
give me more time to develop myself 
further.” 


Smith, pres 


wh it 


almost 


So long 


So I concen 
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WCAU 


PHILADELPHIA 


means 


personalities 


Good show, John Facenda, let’s call it 

a day. This man is really amazing. 

His 11 p.m. news on WCAU-TV rates an 
impressive 20.3 average in ARB for 

the first six months of 1956. Name any 
other three newscasters heard 

in Philadelphia—network or local. 

Their combined ratings will be less than 
that of Facenda’s nightly chat to 
851,000 faithfuls. One-time newspaper- 
man John Facenda does 16 news shows 

a week. Eleven TV, 5 radio and they all 
click. The reason? Call it sincerity, 
magnetism, personality. Personality- 
that’s what makes John Facenda the 


outstanding newscaster in Philadelphia. 


That’s what makes WCAU, too. 


WCAU, WCAU-TYV The Philadelphia 
Bulletin Radio and TV stations. 

Represented nationally by CBS Spot Sales. 

By far Philadelphia’s most popular stations. 


Ask ARB. Ask Pulse. Ask Philadelphians. 
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IRE remembers the man 


for he is the creative force in 
a dynamic, growing industry! 


Earth satellites, FM, TV, radar, transis- 
tors, scatter propagation, solid state elec- 
tronics point the way to the markets of 
tomorrow. In radio-electronics, the radio 
engineer builds these markets as he builds 
idea upon idea. Progress is spelled in new- 
ness — printed circuits, computors with 
memory feed-back control, telemeters that 
reduce radio signals to understandable 
data, completely automatic factories. 


This comparatively young field will reach 

a 12 billion dollar volume this year and 
promises, within half a decade, to rival the automotive field as our 
nation’s largest industry! IRE always remembers the men re- 
sponsible for this growth. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is a professional Society of 
50,000 radio-electronic engineers devoted to the advancement of 
their field of specialization. Their official publication, Proceedings 
of the IRE, is concerned solely with these men and their accom- 
plishments. And Proceedings of the IRE is the only engineering 
journal in the radio-electronic industry exclusively edited by and 
for radio-electronic engineers. 


Yes, IRE remembers the man... then is it any wonder that the 
men remember IRE? Best way to get products remembered, if 
they are sold in the radio-electronics field, is through advertising 
in the pages of Proceedings of the IRE for...if you want to sell 
the radio industry, you’ve got to tell the radio engineer! 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Proceedings of the ¥ Re. 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York A 
® Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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1955 Estimate 


Youdo... if you advertise in 
the Sioux City newspapers — read 
by more than 300,000 daily readers 
throughout the rich 46-county Sioux- 
land Market Area. 


You Do . . . Because 
you can expect gratifying sales re- 
sults from this prime audience — 


READY, WILLING and ABLE to : . a 
aur. Che Stoux City Sournal 
je Onto Our National Reps. NOW! JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


Time-stealer NO. 10: waiting. 
Robert A. Whitney, president, Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc., finds 
that despite the ease of making an 
advance call, at least 50% of all 
executives still wait in line at crowded 
luncheon places — and often for rail- 
road and airline tickets, store pickups 
and other services. Whitney estimates 
he saves between 20 and 45 minutes 
by rarely going anywhere without an 
advance call. Industrialist Roy Frue- 
hauf finds he always has time to keep 
up with business publications, reports, 
correspondence, by constantly carry- 
ing a dispatch case filled with items 
to be read at odd moments. ‘This 
leaves after-work hours free for per- 
sonal reading. Like many other top 
executives, Fruehauf has taken read- 
ing acceleration courses and improved 
speed from a 250 average to over 700 
words a minute. 


Time-stealer NO. ||: taking work 
home. A good many executives told 
me that they have to take work home. 
But you can overcome this problem, 
or at least make it easier. Many carve 
out a brief period at the close of the 
working day to list the next day’s 
major tasks. The 10-minute tidying- 
up period gives you a sense of com- 
pletion, enables you to be more at 
ease during leisure hours since know- 
ing you've put it down and won't 
forget, helps avoid worrying about 
many business problems at night. 


Time-stealer NO. 12: wasting your 
subordinate's time. Sales executives 
are also likely to commit one other 
great time-waster—too many letters, 
bulletins, reports to the field and too 
many reports required from your men. 
At United Airlines they periodically 
collect from their mail room copies of 
all mimeographed bulletins, reports, 
statistical sheets; find that often 40% 
are unimportant or for other reasons 
susceptible to pruning. 

Whenever I want a speedy reply 
and have reason to believe the recipi- 
ent may be slow, I enclose a carbon 
plus a stamped, addressed, return en- 
velope. Points to be answered are 
put in question form and underlined. 
And it brings results. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Rudkin, director, Pepperidge 
Farm, Inc., cuts down back and forth 
reports as well as office filing time 
and space by using the backs of letters 
for replies. If there’s no need to keep, 
she notes the answer on the original 
and mails it back. The End 


For reprints of "Why You Have So Little 
Time to Think" write to Readers’ Service 
Department, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Price 25¢ each. 
No. 334. 
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Sure, we know you’ve looked at it — in the plant, on the shipping 
platform, or maybe in your sample kit. 


> y (pp ; > > ” } > ” aac } 9 
HAVE YOU But have you seen it the way a prospective customer sees it? 


It is amazing what you sometimes see when you get around to the 
other side of the desk and look at your product from the prospect’s 
PRODUCT skeptical and frequently uninformed viewpoint. You discover ques- 
tions that need answering. You learn that some of your product’s 
LATELY? best features can pass unnoticed. You find out that a minor feature 
(or one you think is minor) carries much weight with some users. 
And from all this you are able to isolate the real sales appeals and 
the real obstacles (not just the excuses your salesmen often get.) 


SEEN YOUR 


This is why we make it “standard order of procedure” to circulate 
among our clients’ customers and prospects and listen as they talk 
about their needs, their problems, and their ideas. After a number 
of calls of this sort we begin to see a client’s product, not just as he 
sees it, but as the prospect sees it. 


Then, not because we are smart but because we know what prospects 
want, we are able to prepare selling tools that correct the misconcep- 
tions, answer the questions, and pave the way for increased sales 
when your salesmen call. 


These selling tools take different forms, depending on the need: 
manuals, handbooks, catalogs, sales aids, advertisements, direct 
mail. The same research that reveals prospects’ needs often shows 
the best means of communicating with them. 


There is no magic in this approach, but there is a lot of hard work 
on the part of skilled investigators. There is a good deal of satisfac- 
tion, too, when we help a client “see” his own product, and then 
sharpen his advertising so as to help remove the real or imagined 
obstacles that retard his sales. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. LExington 2-3135 
OCTOBER 19, 1956 


A Letter to a Salesman Who 
Carries a Chip on His Shoulder 


Almost all salesmen have to gripe a little. But now and 
then a case gets chronic. When this happens, it's time to 
straighten out the man's perspective. Here's how one sales 
manager handled a recent case — and with results. 


Dig up a sales manager abé 
whom this is not true: He has 
salesman or branch manager who 
a good man—who has proved it 
over, say, a Quarter of a century, but, 
older, the company 
right, while he car 

nothing wrong. 
The vice president oT an 
I ngl and company has O é 
a problem. At long last patience 
burst its bounds and the veep fired 
off this letter. It produced an apology 
born of better understanding. For 
reasons the sales executive 


want 


obvious 
doesn’t his company men 
“Anchor” is fictitious; the 
letter isn’t 


tioned. 


Dear Joe: 

You don’t know how in this pai 
ticular instance and at this particula1 
time I wish Los Angeles were not 

away from us. I’d much pre 
sit down and talk with you 
rather than write you. I hope you 
the spirit 
is being written. 


will understand perfectly 
n which this note 
Frankly, you 


much of the proud mother who went 


» See ne 


remind me_ very 


pa ade in which her son 
was marching. As the ranks filed by 
and reached the where she 
could see her Johnnie she tapped het 
friend on the shoulder and exclaimed, 
“Oh ; 


point 


look, everybody S$ out of step 
but my Johnnie.” 
Now, I know you’re not that kind 
a guy, but that is the impression 
are creating with a few people 
I don’t think you want it that 
way, You know, we gain impressions 
of people various ways and over 
a period of time. It isn’t only certait 
particular memos that you _ have 
written, but it is the sum total of 
them that is doing this which indi 
cates something is wrong. 
You seem to vive the Impression 
that the people who run this organiza- 
tion are the most stupid, most ig- 


norant, and mentally lazy collection 
of human beings that ever drew the 
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breath of life. You seem to feel that 
we're not on the ball, that we don’t 
know what’s going on, and don't 
take advantage of our opportunities. 
I find it rather difficult to justify this 
attitude on your part because some 
how or other we seem to enjoy an 
excellent reputation of being a well 
managed company. Can we be fooling 
everybody except you? 
I think we need only look at the 
great progress that has been made 
in the company over all the years 
and more particularly in the some 
what decent record we have compiled 
in the results of the yeal just closed. 
Within two weeks you should have 
in your hands a copy of the Annual 
Repo t and you can see for yourself. 
Sales—the highest they 
been, up to $47 million. Profits 
$3,492,.867 against last vear’s $2 
741,880; per share, this year $4.32 
against $3.60 last year. Not bad, eh? 


Let’s be specific on this impression 


have evel 


yu think we are dumb 
and lazy. Your memo to John 


Harding and the clipping from the 


stupid 


“why can’t we 
get free advertisements and publicity 
like this?’ It is evident you haven't 


looked at the record or vou wouldn't 


Press-Review asks 


make such charges, 


Publicity with Dignity 

We probably get more of this type 
of thing than anybody else in the 
business for the good and simple 
reason that having been in it as long 
as we have, we know how to get it. 
We have a very hard-and-fast policy 
approved by our president that we 
will not ask for advertising allow 
ances from our suppliers and we will 


not beg for advertising mentions 
from our customers, but there are 
other ways of getting around this 
and still maintain our dignity. Just 
vesterday I approved an advertise- 
ment which is to run in a list of 
business publications featuring an 
installation made by one of our cus- 
tomers. 


The advertisement is practi- 


With 

~w samples 
of the type of thing that has been 
done for us by 


people. 


cally our advertisement 


memo I’m sending you a 
big and important 
When it comes to edit 

(which can’t be 

newspapers and magazines 

ably get, by far, much n 

type of thing than anybody) 

the business. Pick up an 


vood 


tions 


magazines in either 
sumer or the business field 
see constant mentions and 
of our merchandise. 

So the actual record is 
against your charge. Dor 
an isolated instance and 


as typical. 


Attention Is Equal 

Now as to the Sal STA 
contained in your memo of 
that “you are thankful fo 
favors, but some day I rope to see 
Anchor products where they should 
be,”’ that sort of sarcasm isn’t typical 
of you. It’s beneath you. Reading it 
gives me the impression that you 
and your territory are singled out 
by everybody in the company fo1 
persecution. 

Let’s look at the record, as good 
old Al Smith used to sa 

You and your territo1 
ably had more specializ thought 
and attention expended upon you 
and it than any 
the whole country. We are conscious 


or its 


lave prob- 


othe territory in 


unique qualities, its specific 
problems, the distance tactor, the 
vastness of it and everything else, 
and we have done and will continue 
to do everything within our power 
to help solve the problems involved. 

Lest you forget it, let me remind 
vou of the $25,000 we spent not too 
long ago on the contest idea. You 
wanted it; we supplied it. I am send 
ing you a proof of one 0 the ad 
vertisements so you may refresh yo 
memory. 

Don’t forget the campaign that 
ran for some years in that sectional 
magazine you begged for, and which 
was stopped only because we could 
no longer afford the disproportionate 
heavy expenditure on this 
form of venture. 

Let’s take the prese 
magazine campaign and 
of the facts. 

Your territory consists of 


pal ticula 


national 


look at some 
El] Paso, 
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All postmarks are actual reproductions. Post 


offices mentioned in the text really exist. 


Grit is a basic medium for mass-market advertisers 


When you sell to every Mary (Ky.) and Bill CWyo.), 
you ve got to root ‘em out wherever they Maybee 
Mich 

There are an awful lot of them in hard-to-reach 
places—specifically, in the true small towns of 
America; the nonsuburban towns far enough removed 
from big cities to be uninfluenced by them; the 
towns too all for daily papers, magazine sub- 
scription crews, big cut-price merchandisers, the 
multitude 


You ca 


pe rous, rea 


metropolitan advertising media 
gnore these people. They're pros- 
to buy. They're good customers 
There 1s, submit, one best way to influence 
them dvertise in Grit, the national weekly cut 
their cloth. Grit is a favorite in over 
towns. Its cover-to-cover readers 


OCTOBER !9, 


number 4 million weekly. And 58.53% of them 
are concentrated in towns of 2500 and less—a circu 
lation concentration several light-years away from 
that of any other important publication 

You'll be in good company in Grit. The word 
around Madison and Michigan Avenues is that this 
is a “hot book.’ Advertisers are beginning to 
appreciate as never before what Grit can do for 
them. And at such low cost, too. With Grit, youcan 
have a big-space, consistent campaign in 16,000 
small towns at a cost of about $2 per town per year. 

Grit is a Dilley (Oreg., Tex 
Purchase (N.Y 


of an advertising 


g Co., Williamsport, Pa. e Represented by Scolaro, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


? } 
7 Youd / WEY .. home of the world-famous. Willys Jeep 


Made by Willys Motors, Inc., one of Toledo's 
largest industries, the Jeep is renowned for its 
exploits in peace and war, a modern workhorse 
for farm and industry. 

To sell your product in this rich Toledo area 
market, you need a modern salesman who will 


work for you. Your answer is WSPD-TV, Fi 4 
with maximum 316,000 watt power, for 
complete sales saturation of a 23 ~~ 
county, billion dollar market. . ; 


TEST THIS SALESMAN— 
Contact your nearest Katz 
representative or call 
Cherry 8-6201, Toledo, 
direct. 


;~- .-— TELEVISION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Represented Nationally 
by KATZ 


lex.; Arizona, Idaho, Montana, you also know that we break down 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington now and then under extreme pres 
nd California. You are manager ot sure and do a little of it. I think you 
the whole territory. would be amazed if you know how 
In this territory we find 6,841,000 very little we do. You'll have to take 
families which is 14% of the U. S. my word for it and I hope you will 
total of 48,604,000 families, Fourteen agree that you get your very fair 


I 


percent, n ind you, of all the families ake along this line. I know vou 


ritory. The total cir- don’t agree with our policy on ad 
magazines we are vertising allowances. You think we 
is 18,552,800. } should be more liberal, but I am con 
itory you have 2,831,100 fident that you and I will both live 
14% of » tamiulie *e the day when we will all 
© of our magazine circul: ! » thi glad we have followed 
tion. No discrimination there! ; tne gram we have on this subject 
magazine cir ulation on a total il. ». Sound business practices invariably 
basis reaches 38.2% of the families, pay off in the end. 
but in your territory it reaches 42.6% 
runs from 37.3% 48.1% with 
average of 42.6%. Again, very 
ich in your favor. Not As Reported 
The details of all these figures are Just last week I spent an hour and 
shown on the attached sheet and | a half with the advertising manager 
think will be enlightening to you. of our esteemed competitor and he 
As far as our national advertising is doing everything he can to quit 
program is concerned, every territory handing out the small amount he is 
s treated on an equal basis. Every- passing around to stores and it is 
one gets the same attention. It just much smaller than you would think. 
so happens the figures give you a It isn’t anything as it is reported to 
slight edge. be. Just a few weeks ago several 
You know that the company does of our men interviewed the president 
not look with any kind of favor on of a large store and were assured 
advertising allowances, and our gen- that this other company had kicked 
eral policy is not to grant them. But, through with $10,000. The adver- 
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tising manager showed me the actual 
correspondence file on this store - 
he didn’t ask me to take his word 
and I assure you the so-called “facts” 
as reported were far from t 

when you hear a lot of thing 

what our competition is d 

it with a grain of salt. Che 

it down. Make the buyers 


these so-called facts p 


you 

I’ve written this memo 
one spirit and one spi 
namely, to try to be of some help to 
you. I often say to variou 
our organization -what a 
fellows like you have! You're fa 
moved from the main seat of 
pany activity and you get lonely. | 
don’t blame you. I’d get desperately 
lonely. Don’t ever think that you 
are thought of or even treated as 
a “distant” relative. 

In Scene 2, Act 1, of William 
Shakespeare's JULIUS CAESAR 
pears a line that I like to quote 
myself very often. I don’t say it ap- 
plies to you, It does to me when I 
get in a fault-finding mood. It goes: 

Men at some time are masters of 
their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, 
our stars 

But in ourselves, 
underlings. 
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PHILADELPHIA DAILY 


IN EwS 


PHILADELPHIA 
DAILY NEWS 
Story in 2 Minutes 


PHILADELPHIA DAILY 
NEWS “born” December 22, 
1955. New Management, New 
faces. New face. New Presses. 

* * * 
- or TORIALLY STRONGER. 

w concept Modern! Com- 

tert Concise. Drawing more 
readers. More buyers 

. * ~ 
Cc hart UL md ION has risen. 
Continues t« se. Means more 

‘verage to the advertiser 

* * * 
“HOME DELIVERY.” Before- 
breakfast edition cur- 
rently giving a rising bonus 
at extra cost to Daily 

idvertisers 

* 
CHARACTER OF READER- 
— e hanged. People inter- 
es heir homes. Buy- 
ing for their homes. Their 
families * * 
BRINGING MANY NEW RE- 
TAILERS in the Daily News 
in 1956. Others using more 
linage. Among them, some of 
Philadelphia's finest shops 


. * * 
RETAILERS ARE SEEING 
the bright difference.” Being 
“bright” by buying the new 
News * . . 

THE WAY PHILADELPHIA 
RETAILERS §aré spending 
their advertising dollars 
clearly shows The swing is 
to the Daily News.” 
. * * 
FOR PHILADELPHIA RE- 
TAILERS a new newspaper 
was born. The Daily News 
came alive in '55. More alive 
in "56 * * * 
RETAILERS RE-EVALUAT- 
ING their newspaper adver- 
tising expenditures. Took a 
long look. 
= . * 
RETAILERS KNOW adver- 
should not be an ex- 
but a source of 


SO FAR IN i956- * Philadel- 
ile > increased 
Daily 
in the 
1 the Inquirer 
. * 
DAILY NEWS ae 
1 large slice of the 
Iphia market — with 
high-visibility, 
e units 
* * * 
THE DAILY NEWS NO “AD- 
BURIED” newspaper. Re- 
tailers know you ean’t bury 
an ad in the Daily News. 
* 7 * 
SAME SPACE in the tabloid- 
size News makes a bigger 
splash! For a full page is 
only 1,000 lines—not 2,400— 
not 2,480 lines 
. * 7 
DAILY NEWS FIRST tab- 
loid-size newspaper in U. S 
to offer R.O.P. color! Bring- 
ing another important factor 
of advertising effectiveness 
within reach of retailer’s ad- 
vertising budget. 
* © = 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, 1956, 
retailers increased their lin- 
age in the Daily News by 
113,573. 
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Retailers 
Revolt in 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. (First eight months 1956) Here, in the birthplace of 
American revolution, a new kind of revolt is in blazing progress. It is a 
revolt of retailers against the oppression of rising costs in advertising. 


The embattled merchants, who vitally need _ reflects retailers’ thinking. Retailers know 
newspaper advertising in order to operate that an ad can’t sell unless it’s seen .. . and 
profitably, are turning against “the old way”. they know their ads can get tragically buried 
As the battle chart below plainly shows, re- in the “linotype graveyard” of overcrowded 
tailers are overthrowing Yesterday’s accepted newspapers. They know that profits shrink in 
way of making sales. They have discovered the face of rate rises and irritating “extra 
Today’s new medium, a sales-making medium service” charges. They know that ads must 
that makes sales at a profit. “pay”, not cost. 

Study the chart. It is a graphic “score-card” That is why they are in revolt. Look at the 
on the progress of the revolution. It clearly record: 


. . “TRETAIL ADVERTISING LINAGE 
’ Ner0.609 AL bee” FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 
. LINAGE GAIN]| mw : 4 ¥ ee 


“ee. 


ine SI gy SEED 


BULLETIN | INQUIRER 
Joaity & SUNT DAILY & SUN. 
_" 


After all, as one nian newspaper so often states: 


“Advertising linage is the final measure of a newspaper's sales power” 


i Toe rte de ae 


Keep sales 
curves up 


Send credit 
risks down 


WITH 


TRAVELING CREDIT 


A cautious credit man and an 
aggressive sales manager can 
work together to increase com- 
pany profits by using the Douglas- 
Guardian Plan of Traveling Credit. 

Here’s how Douglas-Guardian 
can help you when too much work- 
ing capital is tied up in finished 
products. 

We issue field warehouse 
receipts on inventory right where 
it stands. These receipts, turned 
over to banks and lending agen- 
cies, become sound security for 
loans that can be used by the 
manufacturer to supplement cap- 
ital or by his distributor to obtain 
funds locally and pay his invoices 
promptly. 

For more complete information 
about how the Douglas-Guardian 
plan can benefit your business, 
mail the coupon below. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans |, La. 


Please have a representative from your near 


est office phone me for an appointment. 


SM-10-19-56 


Mind you, | didn’t say it applied 
to you. I’m leaving it to you to decide 
if it does. 

Then there is another quotation 
I often recall from Frederick Temple 
Hamilton’ Blackwood (Lord Duf- 
ferin) 1891, part of which is: 

Look not on the failures of others 
and merits of thyself; cast thine eye 
on thine own fault. 

I’ve spent too much time on this 
memo when I might have been doing 
some work that is crying so loud to 
be done. I want to close with another 
thought. 


Count your blessings! Some day, 
take the day off and go out on the 
highest peak in the San Jacinto 
Mountains, or even try Mt. Whit- 
ney, and look down on the whole 
thing. Get a good perspective. Make 
out a sheet and list the assets and 
liabilities (current and long-term) 
and I think you'll find that the 
former far outweighs the latter. I 
find this practice very comforting and 
humbling at times. 

Good luck! 

Cordially, 
Harry 


The 27 Sales Billionaires 


. General Motors 

. Standard Oil (N.J.). 
Ford Motor 

U. S. Steel ... 

. Chrysler 

. General Electric 

. Swift & Co. . 

. Bethienem Steel 

. Armour & Co. 

. du Pont 

. Gulf Oil 

. Western Electric 

. Socony Mobil 
. Standard Oil 
. Texas Co. 

. Shell Oil 

. Westinghouse 
. Goodyear Tire 
. Standard Oil (Cal.) 
. National Dairy 

. Republic Steel 

. Union Carbide 

. Intl Harvester 

. Firestone Tire 

. Sinclair Oil 

SF err 3 
7. Procter & Gamble 


NOOPhWN = 


(Ind.). 


(Group Increase 18°o) 


of 1955 


1955 1954 
(Billions of dollars) 
. .$12.443 $9.824 
6.272 
5.594 
4.098 
3.466 
3.095 
2.404 
2.097 
1.968 
1.909 
1.896 
1.853 
1.839 
1.781 
1.767 
1.484 
1.441 
1.372 
1.278 
1.260 
1.189 
1.187 
1.166 
1.115 
1.110 
1.055 
1.038 


67.207 
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56.881 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Planning a New Catalog? 


seaeindh In this “‘National Catalog Selector’, Your National 


price lists 


sites Stationer Can Show You Over 500 Variations of Cover 
handbooks 


Weining kits Materials, Colors, Printing Methods, Mechanisms. 
sales porttolios = > 
entin utente Indexes in 10 Minutes! 


mee Hy LUGE LEA COVER 


ector 


Here’s the easy, practical way to “pick and 
choose”’ for your new catalog, sales manual or 
portfolio. Your National Stationer will bring his 
“National Catalog Selector” to your office 


to help you make the following 5 basic decisions quickly, easily: 


1 WHAT BINDING MATERIALS? The Selector offers 25 colorful materials. 


4 WHAT STOCK MECHANISMS? Selector 
contains pictures of 12 stock mechanisms 
and binder styles. 


2 WHAT COLOR STAMPINGS? Varied-color stampings on acetate sheets for placement 
over bindings show different effects. 


Too. DESIGN 
STANDAR oS 
800K m 


5 WHAT TYPE INDEXES? Selector shows 
insertable tabs, printed tabs celluloid rein- 
forced, leather tabs, and copper holed re- 
inforced index sheets. 

3 WHAT PRINTING METHODS? Twelve cover panels show stampings available: straight, 
1 or 2 colors; embossed and stamped; screened on smooth materials; embossed and 
screened on smooth or grained materials. 


Write us for more facts and the name and address of your nearest national stationer. 


RAS: 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY NATIONAL 
110 WATER STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. eo Sa 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Should Sales Managers 
Be Packaging Experts? 


The "Ayes" have it. The reason: Packages have become 


one of selling's most effective competitive weapons. 


BY VERNON L. FLADAGER 


Account Executive, D'Arcy Advertising Co. 


There’s a story going the rounds 
in the packaging business concerning 
two salesmen marooned on a lonely 
Pacific atoll. Months passed into 
years. One morning Bill looked out 
and to his joy saw a king-size Coke 
bottle floating up on the beach. He 
rushed fished it out of the 
water, examined it with slowly mount- 
ing anguish. Suddenly he turned to 
his friend and cried, “My God, Sam, 
we've shrunk!” 

Queen size, king size, flip-top, zip- 
open, squeeze it, spray it, roll it on, 
defrost in warm water, heat and 
take 12, klick-klick . . . we 
speak a strange new language today, 
the language of uninhibited 
packaging. 


down, 


serve, 
reative 


It’s so new, so unplanned for, so 
sprawling, so omnipresent and so over- 
whelming I think most of us scarcely 
grasp its real meaning. You yourself 
may have unblinkingly 
through at 


fought your 


Way\ least a dozen new 


AULA AAVATEL OLE SHAUL 


types of packaging this morning be- 
fore you even got out the front door: 
a squeeze-bottle nose spray, an aerosol 
shave, an automatic razor-blade dis- 
penser, a squeeze deodorant, a plastic 
toothbrush container, a_ cellophane 
shirt package from the laundry, a 
carton of fresh orange juice, a jar of 
instant coffee or a tea bag, a one-min- 
ute toasted waffle, a foil-wrapped sec- 
tion of butter, a handful of vitamin 
capsules and a flip-top pack of ciga- 
rets | 

I assume you're a reader of SALES 
MANAGEMENT magazine because you 
have more than an average interest in 
the newest ideas and techniques for 
improving your skills in selling and 
sales management. Of all the scores 
of modern management skills 
crying out tor your special attention, 


sales 


I am certain none offers you greater 
promise for personal and professional 
reward than the close study of mod- 
ern packaging. 


WD 
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The Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion recently released the results of a 
new national packaging survey which 
revealed that of the executives rated 
“most influential” in making pack- 
aging decisions, 30% were sales man- 
agers. 

If you are among this 30%, ob- 
viously you already have a clear re- 
sponsibility to keep your knowledge 
of packaging bright and shiny. But 
what about the other 70% of the 
sales managers? If they are truly 
responsible for marketing in the com- 
prehensive modern sense, continued 
failure to exert packaging leadership 
may soon be not only a regrettable 
fault but, more important, fatal. 

Unfortunately, modern packaging 
has become so complex in its purposes, 
methods, materials, machines, 
nomics, and strategy, it’s no longer 
sufficient simply to know that a new 
package design once in a while is “‘a 
good idea,” or even to recognize clear- 
ly that packaging has been producing 
some spectacular sales results lately in 
every line from candy, cheesecake and 
cookie mixes, to charcoal, cement and 
car spare parts. 

We've all been hearing a good deal 
in the past year about Philip Morris 
and with good reason. The unprece- 
dented 5,000% sales increase gener- 
ated by Marlboro’s new flip-top box 
has apparently unhinged a good part 
of the cigaret industry. Philip Morris 
itself is already on the market with 
three additional brands in the new 
package, and L&M is not far behind. 

The important point here, however, 
is not that Philip Morris found 
cessful new package. As the 

(continued on page 130) 


eco- 


1 SUC- 


cynics 


How to Take a Critical Look at Your Packages* 


The first and paramount design question you must ask 


is: Will a package design change, or a series of changes, 
create higher net profit either by increasing sales or by 
reducing cost throughout the complete production and 
marketing cycle? All the following questions relate to this 
central packaging problem. None can be answered with- 

investigation. All are worth investigation. And the 
time to start is now. 


Does your package look different from your competi- 
tors? Growing competition increases the necessity for 
stronger trade-marks, more distinction in colors, shapes, 
surface, and shelf display. Your package should stand 
out from the crowd. 


Does your design give 
> 


you the latest advantages of 
For lower cost and faster production, be 
sure your design allows you to take full advantage of the 
most recent advances in packaging machines. These range 
in cost from inexpensive retail-store models to machines 


automation 


128 


costing tens of thousands of dollars. 


Although progress in machinery design has been rapidly 
accelerated recently, only about 40% of American pack- 
aging production to date has been automated, so the 
chances are that you may still have a golden opportunit 
here. One engineer estimated that 70% of the 
in use today are outmoded. 


machines 


prob- 
Even when a store has your product in the stock- 
room, it may be “‘out-of-stock” on the shelf. Furthermore, 
one study of shelf displays revealed that even a half- 
empty display can reduce sales by 50%. Your package 
design can help prevent “out-of-stock” in many ways, 
among them: better marking and identification on all 


Does your de sign help solve retail “out-of-stock 
} 2 
tems 


* An excerpt from THE SELLING Power oF PACKAGING 
by Vernon L. Fladager, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Price: $3.50 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TANIA 


NEW PERSONALITY: Philip Morris creates fresh new sales personality for 
its cigarets through repackaging (4 of 6 brands now in new flip-top box), 
integrated with intensive publicity, advertising, selling and merchandising. 


NEW MASS DISPLAY: Helene Curtis 
solves mass display problem for new 
spray net assortment with Container 
Corp. combination shipper-display unit. 


NEW ECONOMY: New 6-unit shelf-pack bundling in 
Olin Cellophane cuts packaging, shipping and han- 
dling costs, simplifies stockroom identification for 
Squibb toothbrushes, and boric acid. 


MANION ANYON JOUVHULUOUNNUASNLVOUUOOSDONOUUUOASOLAOUVOULOLERULVOULOOULOUOSOASOLAOAAOUSU A JUNUUUULOULLATLUOUNAOUTHOLLOASOUUOOUA 


sides of your cases, half-shells that make better visible 

displays, zip-tape packages for easy opening and display, 

can spouts that allow right-side-up stacking, shelf-racks for Ge : 
small or hard-to-display packages, smaller case sizes to fit - en rher's 
retail selling and reorder patterns, stronger brand identi FAL FOOD 
fication, identification on all sides of your consumer pack 

age, so that the customer will recognize it no matter how 

it is displaved. 


Does your design take naturally to promotion ‘The 
integrated package promotion is growing in importance. 
Your package should, if possible, have special promotable 
features that lend themselves to advertising, point-ot- 
purchase, publicity, and merchandising. You need good 
visual identification for both television and print. Your 
best package advertising themes should be featured on your 


package 


Could your package benefit from a famous-name tie-in? NEW VARIETY: Gerber’s solves marketing problem cre- 
If you have a well-advertised trade character like Elsie ated by modern baby-feeding need for variety formulas 
the Cow or the Campbell Kids, put it on your package, with a new 4in-1 pack of small boxes of popular baby 


or consider the use of one of the syndicated characters it cereals. Results were immediate and remarkable 
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PACKAGING EXPERTS—CON'T. 
will say, it could have been luck. The 
real significance will be found in this 
company’s new attitude toward pack- 
aging. Thousands of top executive 
man-hours and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were devoted to developing 


rorce, 


keting force. 


new packaging -advertising-promo- 
ion-publicity-merchandising approach 
) marketing. The cigaret-selling rule 


book, hallowed industry traditions and 
past statistics of 


were thrown bodily 


Tact: Every 


yackaging results 
I 


out of the win- 


packaging concepts 


dow, along with that quaint but per 
sistent old notion that you can solve 
any sales problem with a better sales 


Packaging, in short, was elevated to 
the rank of a major and decisive mar- 


A study of the growth records of 
individual consumer 
many industrial brands as well) ove 
the past seven years reveals one cleat 
marketing 
that has consistently applied m« 


} 


I 


with well above average, and often 
dazzling, sales and profit success. 
Now success is a many-splendored 
thing. It is also a many-reported thing. 
There’s the Call report, the Neilsen 
the Annual report and the 
Press report. These are all fine suc 


But 


student of packaging and extremely 


report, 
cess reports. unless you're a close 
brands (and 
gifted at reading between the lines 
none of these reports is likely to make 
it clear to a man in a hurry just how 
much 


management 


and on how wide a front 


1as_ been packaging knowledge and skill cor 


CRITICAL LOOK—CON'T. 


n the current vogue. Da 


vy Crockett did wonders for 

ndreds of products, and the use of 

*-packaged produce proved 
] 


Howdy Doody on 
a big sales help to many 


your design reduce handling, warehousing, and 
costs? Check your package at wholesale and retail 
Smaller-quantity cartons to fit present trade re- 
zip-tape cartons, bundling, price markings, 
displays, and other new aids to handling, order 
inventory, retail shelf stocking, pricing, and dis 
win real Take the 
t of retail! 


Doe 
st hing 
levels. 
quirements, 
sh pper 
picking 

| | 
pla 


letail « 


attention for your brand. 


our design reduce breakage, soil ge 


, Spoilag and 
losses? You can design these into your package 
or out of it. Most losses can be prevented or greatly re 
duced with such modern package techniques as stronger 
cases, cellophane-overwrapped trays that can stand stack- 
better selection of packaging materials, carding or 
bagging of small items. 

probler 


no 


These losses can be a serious 


Doe 


| 


mduct 


your design show off your product? If you 
must sell itself, it is usually a good idea to show 
off with transparent packaging. Not all products sell 
‘tter when but the big trend today is 
ward visible packaging. New techniques make this type 
packaging feasible not only for 
ing from plants to hardware. 


you see them, 


food, but for 


Ver) 


Does your des gn allow for fri quent face chang s” The 
vest trend is toward frequent changes of illustrations 
packages, sometimes as often as 

manner 


month, in the 


(jo0o0d 


ever;ry 
of magazine design can 
ontinuity of brand identification while giving you 
e advantages of fresh, new illustrations to excite the eye, 
suggest new product uses, tie in with current advertising 


advertisements. 
retain 


‘mes and seasonal promotions. 


Doe your des gn al Ow for 
t store survey, 94% of the store managers said they 
nted simplified sizes for bakery products. This applies 
a wide range of other products as well. While distinc 
n must be achieved on the one hand, on the other, 
telligent standardization can be a big moneysaver for 

and should always be a design consideration. The 
Wholesale Association, for 
mple, has prepared recommendations for standardized 
upping containers. “The United States Bureau of Stand 


standardization , In a re 


t onal ner an 


( yrocers 


I 


ery interested in this subject and may be of help 


Does your nething 


competitors will soon be offering more 
will you: 


“extra $s Y oO 
“extras” 
a premium or 


offer st 
and si 
a recipe, an idea for a new use, 
coupon, a cut-out, a special offer, a new opening or closu 


a new re-use feature, a new convenience such as the fra 
tional pack. Even a polyethylene marshmallow bag can 


become a toy puppet! 


This is a 


for all types of products, with mul 


Does your pacrage help increase unit sales 


very important trend 
tiple-item, related-item, and larger-size packages fast be 
coming best sellers in all 


smaller fractional packs 


Even the 
‘an be rebundled into big carry 
home packs. Products range from handkerchiefs and under- 
shirts to cigarets, proprietary drugs, and hardware. 


types of retailing. 


Does your packaging give you enough varieties To 
meet or beat growing competition, check your packages 
against your competitors’ for variety of sizes, styles, quan- 
tities, colors, prices. Trends change more rapidly now. 
Any change in family size, age, economic stature, tastes 
or living conditions may radically alter variety require- 
ments. You can lose your most loyal customer to a com 
petitor if you don’t have the right variety. In Germany, 
economic conditions made even the half-pound coffee bag 


a real success. 


Does your design bring the 
Repeat business is the most profitable. 


“come back again”’ 


customer back for more 

3e sure vou design 
features into your package: more con- 
venience, better point-of-use features, good selling copy 


on your product quality. 


Does your design le nda itself to mass display and nev 
fixtures 


Not all products can expect mass display, but 
if your package design isn’t right, you'll never get it. 
Make it for the retailer. “The last word in this de 
partment is a completely packaged end-island unit, com 
plete with related products, promotion material, and 
simple instructions. Keep checking your designs for bette: 


eas\ 


mass display and new store-fixture requirements. 


Does your design sell itself? If it meets the most 
rigorous new self-service requirements, your package will 
usually meet any retailing need. But it pays to check 
not only your chief type of outlet, but also at least a half 
dozen other channels of retail distribution. Syndicate 
stores, for example, measure counter space in inches, and 
you must pack a lot of sell into small space; if you desi 
for department stores alone, you may miss some lucrative 
markets. 


rn 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


service for sales executives 


Current Policies and Practices 


Salesmen s Compensation 
and \acentwet 


in Sales Management and 


Marketing Techniques 


A series of special reports prepared by The Research Workshop 


of THE SALES EXECUTIVES CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


How it all started 


rhe sales executives of the New York Club felt—and ex- 
pressed—a need to be kept abreast of the many trends that 
continuously develop on all sales fronts. Further, they wanted 
to get this information in statistically accurate and up-to-date 
form, so that they could determine easily and rapidly whether 
or not their own c ompanies were in step with the times. 


Plans, method and scope 


This challenge to provide practical answers to worrisome 
sales and marketing problems became the prime project of 
the Research Workshop. Sparked by the Workshop's direc 
tor, Edgar A. Steele, and guided by the Club’s Research 
Committee of over forty experts, the first report was soon 
under way. 

Detailed questionnaires on the chosen problem went out to 
1 wide and random group of sales executives. This was no 
local, limited group of businesses. Over 81% of the Workshop's 
long list of potential respondents sell their products or services 
nationally, 

As the returns were tabulated, it soon became apparent 
that here was a tremendous cross-section of types of industry 

. types of product and types of selling. For the reader's 
benefit, it is in categories such as these that the studies have 
been broken down 


Something new and different 


The subject matter of the first three reports has already 
been determined by members of the New York Sales Execu- 
tives Club 

Report 1. Salesmen’s Compensation and Incentives 

Report 2. Salesmen’s Printed Materials and Working Tools 

Report 3. Sales Control Methods that Get Results 


All further topics will be selected by Club members plus 
report subscribers, who will be polled as to needs and prefer- 
ences for future studies. Each report will then be supervised 
by a special editorial advisory board chosen from Research 
Committee and Club members who are experts in the field. 
For the first report, for example, the 
sisted of: 


advisory board con- 


Gerald C. Denebrink, Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
C. H. Masland and Sons 
Fen K. Doscher, Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 
Arthur Dougall, President, Stewart, Dougall and Associates, Inc 
Dr. Albert D. Freiberg, First Vice President 
The Psychological Corporation 
Frank Winslow Mansfield, Director of Sales Research, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Dr. Herman C. Nolan, President, McKesson and Robbins, Inc. 


Published at two month intervals, these continuing reports 


will assure subscribers of up-to-date, factual information. 
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INC. 


Thus they will be the most timely and thorough studies of 
their kind, benefitted by the Workshop's unusual access to 
the methods and thinking of so many representative sales 
managers, 


What these reports can mean to you... 


@ With. knowledge of the experience of hundreds of other sales 
executives, you will be in a far better position to plan and expand 
your own sales activities. 


You'll have a real basis for developing methods to increase efficiency 
and reduce cost. 


You can determine actual sales practices—and the range of those 
practices—in fields similar to your own. 


You'll have factual ammunition for recommending new approaches 
(or justifying old ones) to top management or stock-holders. 


You'll have a continuing source of information on sales manage- 
ment trends in a wide variety of problem areas. 


And—this information will be in easy-to-read, form—graphically 
presented with charts and tables. 


Although the reports will naturally vary in length, they will 
average about 100 pages e ach, size 8% x 11 inches. With the 
first report — ->d on November 15th, you will also receive 
at no extra cost an attractive binder to contain the 1956-1957 
series of six nie With each subsequent series, a new 
binder will be issued. The total cost of the service is $72 a 
vear. Individual reports will not be sold separately but sub 
scribers may order additional copies at a nominal charge. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION NO-RISK OFFER 


For all orders received (see coupon) before midnight 
of November 15th, a special discount of 10% off list 
will be allowed. 


To: PRINTERS’ INK BOOKS, Pleasantville, New York 


Yes, | would like to subscribe to the 1956-1957 series of reports 
entitled ‘Current Policies and Practices in Sales Management and 
Marketing Techniques.” 


This entitles me to six reports, to be issued on a bi-monthly basis, 
plus a binder. It is also understood that if | return the first report 
and binder within 14 days the billing will be cancelled 


] Please bill me for $64 (as this will reach you before midnight 
of Nov. 15th.) 


] Please bill me for $72 Please send further information. 


Nome 
Title 
Company 
Address 


City 


tribute to the success of modern sales 
management. 


Here, for example, are 10 different Do You Have Any of 
areas, each important to final victory, These Sales Problems? 
which expert knowledge of pack- 
aging contributes every day to that 
complicated behind-the-scenes activity 


Some representative sales management problems which creative 
packaging design can solve: 
Too much “out-of-stock” at retail? 
ment Warehousing, stocking and handling costs too high? 
l Pricing. Production line too slow or costly? 
Evaluation of competition. ; Excessive complaints about breakage, soilage, spoilage or pilferage? 
lrade relations. Unit sales too low? 
Sales training. Losing customers to your competitor’s new varieties? 
\dvertising, promotion, met Too many customers not buying a second time? 
ig. Can’t get mass display at retail? 
Warehousing and shipping. Short of new promotion ideas? 
Sales force stimulation. Your product lacks the glamour of fame? 
Long-range market planning. Share of market slipping despite repeated deals, premiums and other 


Consumer research and rela hypos? 


known as successful sales manage 


New produc t developn ent. 


Rogers, executive vice presi 
\Iarket Research Corp., has While consumer selling dominates non of todav’s most advanced sales 
1 that over $500 million will most contemporary thinking about managements. If packaging decisions 
ested by American business this packaging industrial sales manage- have now become the decisions that 
lew products and test market ment also has an increasingly impor- can most often significantly chang: 
is gives us a pretty clear ind tant stake in packaging. ‘This year, the course of your company’s business, 
# the dynamic condition for example, more than $4 billion will sn’t it only common sense for you to 
competition. be invested by American industry in become the one best qualified by train 
cores the growing impor non-consumer packaging. ing and experience to guide these de 
sales management of an Increasingly, the world of imagina cisions, to be the initiator and master 
rasp of packaging, since some tive modern marketing is the world mind of your company’s packaging as 
every one of these dollars in of successful modern packaging. Pack- well as the one responsible for selling 
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es new packaging. wing skill has become the sine qua it The End 


“HE DOESN’T READ THE 
SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE!’ 


It’s possible. Maybe there is someone in South Bend, Indiana 
who doesn’t read the Tribune. But chances are he looks at 
the pictures. For here’s a newspaper that gives saturation- 
plus in its City Corporate Area (110.7% Coverage) —and vir- 
tually blankets its Metropolitan Area (93.6% Coverage). Over 
100,000 circulation in Indiana’s 2nd richest market is yours 
for only $.30 a line. An advertising value you'll find hard to 
beat, anywhere! Send for free market data book 


Che 
South Bend 
o <a 
Cribure =e 


7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


Franklin D. Schurz — Editor and Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


the way a product is packaged... 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Sales Dept. PL 438M 
Midland, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please r 


pl 


astic 


containers 


sh y 


free catalog of Styron 


Styron 


deserves your attention 


Want a three-way ticket to fast sales? Then send your product to market 
in plastic containers made of Styron®! 


As you see, these versatile packages have added new dimensions of eye-appeal 
buy-appeal and merchandisability to everything from pharmaceuticals to 
soft goods. And they'll do the same for you 


Styron containers are available in a tremendously wide range of sizes, shapes 
and colors. But if no stock molded package exactly meets your requirements 
experienced Styron molders will team up with Dow Plastics Technical 
Service to design one that is right for the job you want done 


Could a product-hiding package be costing you impulse sales? Then a change 
for the better is in order. Send for the free 48 page Stvron catalog of par kages 
today. There’s a wealth of profitable packaging ideas in it for you. THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan 


you can depend on DOW_PL. ASTICS 


We’re selling more TV sets -in Channel 8’s San Diego! 


Edward Pe rol -, Inc. 


SAN IEC 


REPRINTS FOR READERS 


Selected articles of lasting interest from the pages of Sales 
Management, which are especially useful in reviewing policy, up- 
dating operating methods, and dealing with the major problems of 
finding, developing, and controlling sales manpower. 

Write to Readers’ Service Bureau, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., designate reprint number(s) and enclose 


remittance. 


ADVERTISING 


Five Cockeyed Ideas Salesmen Enter- 


tain about Advertising, by Otto Klepp 
ner, The Kleppner Co. 
Reprint No. 252 Price 10c 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Salesmen 
about the Company’s Advertising, by 
ij. A. Gebhart, President, Gebhart and 
srockson, Inc 
Reprint No. 153 Price 10 
Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? Tests 
Say “Yes!” 
Reprint No. 159 Price 5¢ 
The Passion for Inquiries. 
Volume and quality of direct inquiries 
do not prove advertising effectiveness 
Don’t judge by these alone. 
Reprint No. 167 Price 5« 
How Salesmen Can Use Ad Reprints, 
by Howard G. Sawyer, Vice-President 
Charge of Plans and Marketing, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc. 
Reprint No. 304 Price. 10« 


Advertising, Once Stopped, Gathers 
Momentum Slowly (a Pictograph). 
Reprint No. 500 Price 5 
When Your Salesmen Ask: “How Do 
Our Ads Really Help Ws?” by the 
Editors of Grey Matter. 
Reprint No. 332 Price 15c 
How Can We Get More Horsepower 
Out of Our Advertising Dollars? by 
John D. Yeck, Yeck and Yeck. 

An analogy between a sales assembly 
line and a factory assembly line. 
Reprint No. 501 Price 10c 


How | Use Advertising as a Sales 
Tool. 

Experience-proved applications of ad 
vertising to sales by sales executives 
of 9 top companies 
Reprint No. 502 Price 10: 
The Fallacy of Seasonal Advertising, 
by Bernard P. Gallagher, Publisher, 
The Gallagher Report. 
Reprint No. 503 Price 10c 
Are Your TV Commercials an Insult 
to Your Best Customers? by John 
Loudon. 
Reprint No. 504 Price 10c 
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COMPENSATION 


Cost of Salesmen in Field—Up 25% 
Since 1950. 

Expense practices digested 
from reports by 500 companies. 
Reprint No. 273 Price 50« 
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Sales Leap 51% When Homasote Of- 
fers Incentive for More Calls, by F 
Vaux Wilson, Jr., Vice-President 

Sales and Advertising, Homasote Co. 
Reprint No. 231 Price 10c 


Ten Articles on Salesmen’s Compensa- 
tion Problems. 

Selected group of reports including 
one on a practical approach to study 
of salesmen’s compensation; case his 
tories of plans in use 
Reprint No. 249 Price $1.00 
How to Estimate and Pay for Auto 
Costs, by R. E: Runzheimer, Runz 
heimer and Co 
Reprint No. 320 Price 25c 
Four Rules for Designing a Workable 
Incentive Pay Plan, by J. O. Vance, 
McKinsey & Co 
Reprint No. 296 Price 10c 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT—SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


Hickok Tests Multiple 
and Finds It Sound. 
Reprint No. 223 


Management 
Price 25¢ 


Unionization of Salesmen: What Con- 
ditions Breed It? What Happens After 
It’s a Reality? 

Case-study articles plus two editorials 
and reprint of Creed adopted by Na- 
tional Sales Executives, In¢ 
Reprint No. 175 Price 75c 
“Management Market” Means Billions 
More Business. 

Managers who make and sell a $367 
billion product may buy $600 billion 
annually. 
Reprint No. 291 Price 25c 
10 Big Benefits You Enjoy When You 
Put Your Policies in Writing, by Jack 
C. Staehle, Industrial Relations Direc- 
tor, Aldens, Inc. 
Reprint No. 505 Price 10c 
The Outdated Trademark. 

Have mergers, line expansion, TY, 


self-service made your trademark ob- 
solete? 

Reprint No. 506 Price 10c 
Sales Performance Ratios of 383 Cor- 
porations, a special study by The 
Value Line Investment Survey 

Reprint No. 507 


9 
Price 20¢ 


HIRING AND TRAINING 


Nineteen Questions about Aptitude 
Testing. ; 
Reprint No. 105 Price 10c 
How to Keep Out of Hot Water in 
Writing Salesmen’s Contracts, by Leo 
T. Parker, Attorney at Law 
Reprint No. 108 Price 10c 
Legal Angles to Watch in Your Con- 
tracts with Sales Agents, by Leo T. 
Parker, Attorney at Law. 
Reprint No. 109 Price 10c 
Six Sound Reasons Why You Should 
Use a Patterned Interview in Hiring 
Men, by Robert N. McMurry, Robert N. 
McMurry & Co. 
Reprint No. 112 Price 10¢ 
Underpinnings for Practical Sales 
Training, by J. N. Griffith, Sales Edu 
cational Director, Standard Register 
Co. 

Reprint No. 147 Price 5c 
65% of the Men We Hire Now Stick 
and Succeed, by George L. Todd, Presi- 
dent, The Todd Co., Inc. 
Reprint No. 166 Price 15c 
The ABC’s of Effective Sales Training, 
by William Rados 
Reprint No. 169 Price 65« 
How 1,014 College Seniors Rate Sell 
ing Work as a Career. 

Reprint No. 176 Price 10c 


Turnover on the Sales Force: What 
Causes It, What to Do About It, by 
Robert N. McMurry, Robert N. M« 
Murry & Co. 

Reprint No. 250 Price 50c 
How to Prepare a Salesman for Pro- 
motion To a Supervisory Job, by C. L 
Lapp, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Marketing, Washington 1 
Reprint No. 263 Price 10 
Westinghouse Sales Engineers: How 
They’re Picked and Trained, by D. W. 
McGill, Manager, Headquarters Sales 
Training, Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Reprint No. 266 Price 10c 


Films You Can Rent or Buy for Meet- 
ings and Training Sessions. 
Reprint No. 284 


Price 25c 


This 5-Way Manpower Program Cut 
Salesmen’s Turnover 50%, by Robert 
Zinn, Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales, Standard Register Co 
Reprint No. 300 Price 25c 
A Heart-to-Heart Talk with a New 
Salesman, by Dick Tullar, Los Angeles 
Manager, Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
Reprint No. 508 Price 15c 


Put the Telephone into Sales Training. 
Reprint No. 539 Price 5c 
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Sales Tools 
to Build Sales 


...@ Premium with a use 


Every man gets a gleam in his eye when 
he sees a precision-made tool. And today, 
more than ever, there’s a demand for good 
tools. What better way to interest a cus- 
tomer in your product than with a well- 
known aggressively advertised tool offered 
as an incentive? Or as a gift with your 
name on the case? 

Urtica® packs contain four quality tools— 
beautifully made. Suitable for “Do-it-your- 
self” jobs. Other tool kits and combinations 
of tools are available. 


Our Premium Dept. has the experience 
and facilities to handle all phases of your 
premium promotion. 


GP-3 PIGSKIN DELUXE 
WALLET — Creamy brown 
pigskin with a suede inte- 
rior—fits easily into pocket. 
Set contains top-quality 
Midget Tools — side cutting 
pliers — slip joint pliers - 
short chain nose pliers — 
screw driver. All tools have 
red plastisol handles. Packed 
in gold colored gift box. 


GP-6 RED LEATHER 
DELUXE WALLET— 
Same as GP-3 except 
wallet is made of red 
leather with grey suede 
interior. 


GK-2 (Shown above)— Grey vinylite, transparent 
plastic packet, contains same tool selection as the 
GP-3 and GP-6. 


Address all inquiries to 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 
UTICA DROP FORGE 


Utica 4, N.Y. 


A Division of Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co 
Detroit, Mich. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


How to Help Your Husband Be More 
Successful, by Jack Wichert, National 
Advertising Sales Promotion Manager, 
Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

An article for wives. 

Reprint No. 312 Price 10c 


The Fourth Dimension in Manage- 
ment, by G. C. Denebrink, Vice-Presi- 
dent for Sales, C. H. Masland & Sons. 
It is Motivation. 

Reprint No. 331 Price 10c 


13 Ways an Executive’s Wife Can 
Help Her Husband Succeed. 
Reprint No. 509 Price 5c 
The Wife of a Salesman, by Sally 
Richardson. 

Reprint No. 510 Price 5c 


LEADERSHIP 


Leadership: What Makes It? by Dr. 
James F. Bender, Director, The Na- 
tional Institute for Human Relations. 
Reprint No. 181 Price 25c 


17 Tested Ways to Improve Manpower 
Leadership, by Burton Bigelow, Bur- 
ton Bigelow Organization. 
Reprint No. 251 Price 75c 
instinctively, Are You a Good Leader? 
by J. H. MceQuaig, J. H. McQuaig & Co. 
Reprint No. 286 Price 5c 


Leadership: The Priceless Ingredient 
in Corporate Vitality, by H. W. Pren- 
tis, Jr.. Chairman of the Board, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

Reprint No. 318 Price 50c 


MANAGEMENT MANPOWER 


12 Questions about the Forgotten Man 
in Sales: The Supervisor, by L. 

Narren, Vice-President and General 
Sales Manager, Murphy Products Co. 
Reprint No. 256 Price 10c 


What It Takes to Be a Manager, by 
John M. Fox, President, Minute Maid 
Corp. 

Reprint No. 326 Price 50c 
“Where Successful Sales Management 
Begins. . .” by J. A. Mclinay, Vice- 
President for Sales, Ray-O-Vac Co. 
Reprint No. 511 Price 5c 


Norge, “Awakened Giant,” Triples 
Sales in Two Years. 
Reprint No. 512 Price 50c 


The One Man in Twenty. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.—Cellucotton Di- 
vision’s “whole man” concept builds a 
blue-ribbon sales force. 


Reprint No. 513 Price 50c 


MARKETS 


What 2,000 Industrial Buyers Told Us 
About How They Purchase. 
Reprint No. 202 Price 5c 


How to Find, Influence, Sell People 
Who Buy O.E.M., by Ernst E. Wachs- 
muth, Ernst Wachsmuth & Co. 

Reprint No. 514 Price 10¢ 


“Newmarket, U.S.A.”: Where the Pros- 
pects Are Hot and Business is Boom- 
ing, by Dyne Englen—Konon, Englen 
& Noone. 


Reprint No. 515 Price 10c 


Jim Hunt of Coral Ridge Sparks “Fast- 
est-Growing Market.” P 
Reprint No. 517 Price 10c 
Sales Management's Survey of Buying 
Power, Canadian Edition. : 
Reprint No. 541 Price $1.00 
Sales Management's Survey of Indus- 
trial Buying Power. 


Reprint No. 542 Price $1.00 


MARKET RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 


ABC’s of Market Indexes and How to 
Apply Them to Sales Problems, by 
Richard D. Crisp, Director of Market 
Research, Tatham-Laird, Inc. 

Reprint No. 192 Price 35c 


Market Research: The Coming “Must” 
in Industrial Selling. 


. Reprint No. 224 Price 10c 


How to Determine Potentials and Set 
Quotas for Distributors, by Louis H. 
Brendel, Merchandising Director, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 

Reprint No. 244 Price 10c 


Babies Mean Business. 
Reprint No. 274 Price 25c 
How to Determine Sales Territory 
Potentials, by N. R. Ladabouche, Mar- 
ket Research Manager, “Steel.” 

Reprint No. 302 Price 5c 


The ABC’s of Sales Potential, by Eu 
gene J. Benge, Management Engineer. 
Reprint No. 303 Price 35c 


What Are the Most Popular Test 
Cities? 
Reprint No. 307 Price 25c 


How to Find, Classify, Contact Your 
True Market Potential, by Nathaniel 
R. Kidder and Francis E. Hummei. 

Reprint No. 313 Price 10c 


How to Set Your Sales Quotas—the 
Painless Way. 
Reprint No. 518 Price 25c 
How 783 Companies Use the Survey of 
Buying Power. 

Reprint No. 543 Price 25c 


MEASURING SALES PERFORMANCE 


Salesmen’s Time Study Shows How 
to Cut Sales Costs. 
Reprint No. 253 Price 25c 
3 Major Benefits You Obtain from 
Systematic Sales Appraisals, by Her- 
bert J. Schwartz, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager, Business Sales Department, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Reprint No. 257 Price 10c 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How to Put Warmth and Friendliness 
into Your Sales Letters. 
Reprint No. 280 Price 50c 


The Big Order. 
Reprint No. 519 Price 5c 


Color: As a Sales Maker It’s Getting 
Bigger Every Day, by Russel Wright. 
Reprint No. 520 Price 10c 


The Wizardry of Electronics: Will It 
Cut Tomorrow’s Sales Costs for You? 
Reprint No. 521 Price 10c 
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IT’S THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


WHEN YOUR COMPANY STARS 
on the Sheraton Closed-Circuit TV Network 


EASTERN DIV. 


Unique, low-cost way to communicate 
with your entire organization at once. 


Hold meetings anywhere in 240 cities — 
in Sheraton and other hotels. 


The ONLY service offering LARGE- 
SCREEN COLOR. 


Leading national firms, large and small, 
say Sheraton TV gets results. 


Viewers can ask questions via two-way 
radio. 


Famed Hollywood producer helps stage 
your show. 


Cost is low — any sized firm can benefit. 


GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT THIS GREAT NEW BUSINESS 
MEDIUM. WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK, “SHERATON 
CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV.” ADDRESS SHERATON TV, 
PARK SHERATON HOTEL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHERATON 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT 
TV NETWORK 


240 Cities coast-to-coast in the U. S. A.—Canada 


SHERATON the proudest name in HOTELS 


PITTSBURGH ALBANY 


CINCINNATI INDIANAPOUS CANADIAN DIV. 


NEW YORK 
Park Sheraton 
Sher 3ton-Astor 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 


OCTOBER 


19, 


Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1957 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 


1956 


Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 


Sheraton Hotel 


MIDWESTERN DIV. 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 


Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
DALLAS 

Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton-May flower 


Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 


and other Midwest cities 


PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 


Sheraton-Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont. 
Royal Connaught 


LERMER PLASTIC CONTAINERS 
Help You Make Satisfied Customers 


They are shatterproof, assuring long life. 

w They are 75% lighter than glass, effecting enor 
mous savings in shipping. 
They are available clear or opaque in a multitude 


of lustrous colors. 


They can be handsomely decorated and printed 
during manufacture to carry your story. 


LERMER PLASTICS, INC. $22 Sout* fs 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THESE CITIES: Rochester, Memphis, Miami, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


PIONEERS AND SPECIALISTS IN PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


ie 
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QUAD-CITIES 


NOW OVER 


Y4 MILLION PEOPLE 


WITH 


97% ON THE ILLINOIS SIDE 


ROCK ISLAND + MOLINE «+ EAST MOLINE 
. a . J . 
one of the 


FIRST 100 MARKET , 
KE $9: C1» 


Quad-Cities’' Largest 
Combined Daily Circulation 


The Moline Dispatch 
The Rock Island Argus 


— ALLEN-KLAPE Not Res 


Max Shulman’s Subdued “Sell” Calls 
Collegians to Philip Morris. 
Reprint No. 522 Price 10c 


PACKAGING 


Packages Command Stellar Role as 
Color TV Expands. 

A symposium featuring views of five 
product and package design organiza 
tions. 

Reprint No. 322 Price 50¢ 


PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Ten Lessons in Speech Training for 
Executives and Salesmen, by. James F 
Bender, Director, The National Insti- 
tute for Human Relations 

Reprint No. 199 Price 35c 


Learn How to Manage Your Time! by 
Earle M. Richardson, District Sales 
Manager, Shaw-Barton, Inc. 

Reprint No. 323 Price 5« 


Your Salesmen Live in One of Six 
Worlds, by William L. McCaskill, Sales 
Training Director, Worrell - Consoli- 
dated Laboratories. 

Reprint No. 314 Price 10c 


How to Improve Your Business Writ- 
ing and Speaking, by H. S. Daniels, 
President, Georgia-Pacific Paper Co. 

Reprint No. 324 Price 35c 


How to Put More Meaning into Your 
Sales Language, by William R. Kelly, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Sinclair Re 
fining Co. 

Reprint No. 537 Price 10¢ 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Basic Reference Sources in the Field 
of Sales & Advertising. 
Reprint No. 218 Price 25c 


A Current Reading List for Sales Ex- 
ecutives and Salesmen. 
Reprint No. 294 Price 75¢ 


A Time Saver List of Sources for 
Maps For Sales Executives. 
Reprint No. 306 Price 50¢ 


The Big New York Buying Group: 
How They Work, Stores for which 
They Buy. 

Up-to-date tabulation of store affilia- 
tions in U. S. and foreign countries 
Reprint No. 328 Price 50« 


SALES MANAGER AND HIS JOB 


Your Biggest Sale: Management’s 
“O.K.” On the Sales Budget, by L. T. 
White, Marketing Consultant, Pe 
troleum Advisers, In¢ 

Reprint No. 190 Price 10¢ 


A Blueprint of the Modern Sales Man- 
ager’s Job, by Burton Bigelow, Burton 
Bigelow Organization. , 

Reprint No. 240 Price 75c 


How to Live in a Sales Executive’s 
Job—And Like It, by John G. Neukom, 
Partner, McKinsey & Co 

Reprint No. 254 Price 10c 


What a Salesman Looks for in His 
Sales Manager, by Charles M. French. 
Reprint No. 255 Price 5c 


20 Ways to Show Salesmen You’re the 
Man to Be Their Boss, by William J. 
Tobin. 

Reprint No. 267 Price l0c 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


OCTOBER 19 


“One of our important tools in making steel 
is the Business Press” 


says CLIFFORD F,. HOOD, President. United States Steel Corporation 


“Producing quality steel in quantities to meet to- 
day’s tremendous needs is a complex technical job. 
An army of specialists with precision equipment 
has replaced the old-time melter and roller. It is the 
knowledge and ability of these men and women of 
specialized skills which has enabled America’s steel 
industry to outproduce the world. 

“America’s Business Press is just as much a part 
of their equipment as the modern instruments and 
mills which produce the steel. With the constant in- 
terchange of ideas from their specialized magazines, 
our people in the steel industry from top manage- 
ment right down the line are able to keep abreast of 
the march of steel progress.” 

You will find that top men like Mr. Hood, in 
every industry use business publications as a prime 
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source of information about their own industry and 
their markets. And they not only read the editorial 
content, but they also place equal weight on your 
advertising message — for there, too, they find val- 
uable information. 

Write for list of NBP publications — see how you 
can pin-point your market through the use of these 
technical, scientific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines. 


WEP. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC, 


1413 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. + STerling 3-7535 


10 Common Weaknesses in Sales Sup- 
ervision, by C. L. Lapp, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Marketing, Wash- 
ington University. 
Reprint No. 279 Price 10c 


Sales Executive’s Job Grows Bigger 


. .. But He Isn’t Paid Proportionately. - 


Reprint No. 290 Price 35c 
Are You Really a Sales Executive? by 
Bernard Davis. 
Reprint No. 292 Price 5c 
Sell Like a Champion When You Take 
Your Budget to Management! by Wil- 
liam R. Kelly, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Sinclair Refining Co. 
Reprint No. 301 Price 25c 
Six Challenges for Sales Managers, by 
James F. Bender, James F. Bender & 
Associates. 
Reprint No. 305 Price 10c 
New Sales Chief’s First Job: Learn to 
Manage Yourself, by Earle M. Rich- 
ardson. 
Reprint No. 316 Price 5c 
SALES MANAGEMENT AND 
ORGANIZATION 


So You Have a New Product! Now 
How Are You Going to Sell it? A 
group of three articles by John Allen 
Murphy. 
Reprint No. 173 Price 25c 
The Sales Budget: Blueprint for More 
Efficient Marketing, by Charles W. 
Smith, Marketing Consultant, McKin- 
sey & Co. 
Reprint No. 179 Price 35c 
Shall We Display and Advertise Price? 
Public Says Emphatic “Yes!” 
Reprint No. 187 Price 10c 


Direct vs. Jobber Distribution: An Ap- 
praisal of the Pros and Cons, by W. C. 
Dorr, W. C. Dorr Associates. 
Reprint No. 194 Price 35c 
10 Price Objections—How to Meet 
Them, by Harry Simmons, Manage- 
ment Consultant. 
Reprint No. 241 Price 5c 
It’s Good Management to Keep Tabs 
on Your Competition, by Richard C. 
Christian, Secretary and Research Di- 
rector, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
and Reed, Inc. 
Reprint No. 268 Price 10c 
How to Determine If Your Product 
Can Be Sold Door-to-Door, by Norman 
Brucks. 
Reprint No. 277 Price 25c 
What Happens to Margin and Profit 
When You Cut Prices 5%, 10%, 20%? 
by T. G. MacGowan, Manager, Market- 
ing Research Department, The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Reprint No. 282 Price 10c 
The Three Biggest “Problem Areas” 
in Sales Management, by J. O. Vance, 
McKinsey & Co. 

They are: Salesmen’s compensation, 
job definition and sales training. 
Reprint No. 526 Price 10c 


Key Questions to Ask Salesmen When 
You Revamp Territories, by B. M. 
Austin, Director Industrial Products, 
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Survey of Industrial Buying Power 


Sales Management’s fourth annual Survey of Industrial Buying Power 
(which is a part of the regular May 10 Survey of Buying Power) is 
available as a separate reprint. Price is $1.00 per copy. 


The Industrial Survey gives the 1955 value of products shipped for 
major industries. It also lists the counties that lead in employment 
within each of 26 industrial categories. It is a valuable reference tool 
for sales planning and market analysis. 


Send remittance with order to Reader’s Service Bureau. 


Permacel Industrial Tape Corp. 
Reprint No. 527 Price 10c 


800 Models and Many Markets: What 
Kind of A Sales Setup? by Kenneth E. 
Joy. Vice-President—Sales, Bostitch, 
Inc. 

Reprint No. 528 Price 15c 
General Foods Organizes Management 
and Marketing “For the Next 10 
Years.” 
Reprint No. 529 Price 25c 
Twenty Things to Do Before Cutting 
a Price! by Arthur Hood, Editor, 
“American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser.” 
Reprint No. 538 Price 5c 


SALESMANSHIP 


Careers in Sales: What Have They to 
Offer to Youth? 

Seven answers from seven sales lead- 
ers 

Reprint No. 122 Price 10c 
What Makes a Star Salesman Tick? 
by Jack Lacy, Lacy Sales Institute. 
Reprint No. 126 Price 10c 


Salesmanship as a Profession, by Rob- 
ert S. Wilson, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Reprint No. 149 Price 25c 
How to Find and Sell “The Man” 
When You Call on Blue-Chip Giants, 
by Eugene B. Mapel, Vice-President, 
and Director of Advertising, Barring- 
ton Associates, Inc. 
Reprint No. 525 Price 10c 
Are Salesmen’s Gripes Justified in 
Their Relations with Buyers? by G. J. 
Ticoulat, Vice-President, Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp. 

Reprint No. 311 Price 10c 
Be Factual, Be Purposeful, Be Organ- 
ized If You Want to Sell the P.A., by 
Garlan Morse, Director, Pacific Coast 
Sales, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Reprint No. 317 Price 10c 


Salesman’s Stake in Cost Reduction, 
by Paul V. Farrell, Executive Editor, 
“Purchasing Magazine.” 


Reprint No. 325 Price 5c 


Why Does One Man Get the Order 
Where Al! Others Fail? by Daniel G. 
Donovan, Director of Purchases, Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co. 
Reprint No. 523 Price 5c 
Which Weaknesses Hurt Your Men 
Calling On Purchasing Agents? by 
John E. Bex, General Manager, Farm 
Supply Division, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Division of Central Soya Co., Inc. 

Reprint No. 524 Price 5c 


Why | Lost That Order. 
Reprint No. 161 Price 5c 
How to Sell to Dealers, by W. C. 
Dorr, W. C. Dorr Associates. 

Three essentials for territory manage- 
ment. 

Reprint No. 164 Price 35c 
Twenty Traits That Make Star Sales- 
men, by Jack Lacy, Lacy Sales Insti- 
tute. 

Reprint No. 186 Price 5c 
When You’re on the Blacklist Because 
You’ve Botched a Sale, by Harry G. 
Swift. 

Reprint No. 205 Price 10c 
Eight Types of Sales Prospects—and 
How to Handle Them, by William G. 
Damroth, William G. Damroth & Co. 
Reprint No. 230 Price 10c 


9 Ways to Irritate a Prospect ... and 
Lose the Sale, by William G. Damroth 
and Franz Weterrings. 
Reprint No. 258 Price 10c 
12 Types of Salesmen | Detest, by 
Henry Carlton Jones. 
Reprint No. 264 Price 10c 
How to Ask a Question, by Donald A. 
Laird, Ph.D., Sci.D. 
Reprint No. 265 Price 5c 
Don’t Be a Half Failure! 
Reprint No. 269 Price 10« 
Ten Commandments for Salesmen, by 
Jack W. Thompson, Director of Ad- 
vertising, Douglas Furniture Corp. 

Reprint No. 272 Price 5x 


It’s No Time for Buck Fever When the 
Buyer Says, “How Much?” by W. C. 
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Dorr, W. C. Dorr Associates. 
Reprint No. 275 Price 5c 
Why Price is 10th in Buyer Prefer- 
ences. 

Reprint No. 276 Price 5e 
Wanted: More Creative Selling for 
Products Sold to Industry, by Alan E. 
Turner. 

Reprint No. 281 Price 50c 
“Good Old-Fashioned Selling”—What 
Is It? 
Symposium by 
tives. 

Reprint No. 287 


famous sales execu- 
Price 25c 


10 Commandments of Selling, by John 
M. Wilson, Vice-President—Sales, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 
Reprint No. 293 Price 5c 
He’s a Big League Salesman, by 
Walter J. Maytham, Vice-President, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Reprint No. 297 Price 5e 
We'll Buy from Salesman with These 
13 Qualities, by Norman I. Schafler, 
President, Consolidated Diesel Elec 
trical Corp. 

Reprint No. 299 Price 10c 
Salesmen Who Sell to U. S. Steel Meet 
the Test of “Thoroughness,” by Ralph 
C. Moffitt, Director of Purchases, U. S. 
Steel Corp. 

Reprint No. 308 Price 10¢ 
What Do Purchasing Agents Want 
from Salesmen? by Charles E. Colvin, 
Jr., Manager of Purchases, Ethyl Corp. 
Reprint No. 201 Price 10c 


Buyers | Dislike! by Ray B. Helser. 
Reprint No. 271 Price 5c 


What a Purchasing Agent Expects 
from Salesmen and Their Bosses, by 
George W. Aljian, Director of Pur- 
chasing and Packaging, California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp. 

Reprint No. 283 Price 10c 


Well, What IS Creative Selling? by 
Arthur A. Hood, Editor, “American 
Lumberman & Building Products Met 
chandiser.” 
Reprint No. 28 Price 10« 
If | Had Known Then What |. Know 
Now about Purchasing Practices, by 
Fred G. Prince, General Purchasing 
Agent, Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Reprint No. 298 Price 10c 
How the Professional Salesman Makes 
His Approach, by J. N. Bauman, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, The White 
Motor Co. 
Reprint No. 310 Price 10c 
How Do You Measure Up? 

A test for the man who has the per- 
spective and courage to give honest 
answers. 
Reprint No. 319 Price 10¢ 
Emotionally Mature Attitudes: The 
Soul Of Successful Selling, by Jeff 
Coats, Sales Training Director, New 
Holland Machine Co. 
Reprint No. 32 Price 10c 
An Industrial Salesman at Work (a 
photographic study). 

A day in the life of a Sun Oil Co. 
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industrial products salesman. 
Reprint No. 327 Price 15c 


What Traits and Work Habits Char- 
acterize Successful Salesmen? by Eu- 
gene J. Benge, Management Engineer. 
Reprint No. 329 Price 25c 


Why | Call on You. Reprinted from 
“Oil-power” published by Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., Inc., for its industrial 
buyers. 

Reprint No. 330 Price 10c 
8 Traits That Make Salesmen Wel- 
come at General Electric. 
Reprint No. 530 Price 10c 
What Makes a “Superior” Salesman? 
Reprint No. 521 Price 5c 


Why Is the “Buying Motive” So Sel- 
dom Used by Industrial Salesmen? by 
Waldo Carlton Wright, Sales Con- 
sultant. 

Is it greatest single 
industrial selling today? 
Reprint No. 532 


weakness of 
Price 10c¢ 


Ideas Which Have Paid Off for Me on 
100,000 Dealer Sales Calls, by W. C. 
Dorr, W. C. Dorr Associates. 
Reprint No. 533 Price 5e 
Disappointment vs. Discouragement, 
by John M. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Sales, National Cash Register Co. 

Reprint No. 534 Price 5c 


25 Traits of Successful Salesmen, by 
Dr. Ben Franklin Bills, Franklin Bills 
Associates. 

Reprint No. 535 Price 5e 
Is Suggestion Selling a Lost Art? 
90 shoppers in nine cities were sent 


out to find out. They tell what hap- 
pened. 
Reprint No. 536 Price 5c 


SALES PROMOTION AND SALES AIDS 


Eight Vital Factors in Effective Point- 
of-Sale Promotion, by Frank L. Mc- 
Kibbin, Account Executive, Honig- 
Cooper Co. 
Reprint No. 182 Price 50c¢ 
Point-of-Purchase: The Advertising 
Medium That Clinches the Sale. 

A Point-of-Purchase Advertising Inst!- 
tute symposium. 
Reprint No. 232 Price 50c 
Muddled .. . Misused . . . Misunder- 
stood ... That’s Sales Promotion! by 
William R. Kelly, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Sinclair Refining Co. 
Composite picture of the promotion 
function in 44 representative com- 
panies. 

Reprint No. 289 Price 25c 
The Bang-Up Sales Bulletin: 
Best Buy in Management Tools. 
Reprint No. 315 Price 10c 


Your 


“Give the Salesmen Promotion to Get 
Excited About.” 

Sales Promotion Executives Associa- 
tion Seminar points up need for better 
promotions. 
Reprint No. 540 Price 10¢ 


SALES CONTROL 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms. 
Reprint No. 221 Price 50c 


How to Sell Salesmen on Making Call 
Reports, by W. C. Dorr, W. C. Dorr 
Associates. 


Reprint No. 309 Price 5c 
I 


THIS IS A COMPLETE LIST... 


of reprints available from SALES MANAGEMENT’S Readers’ 
Service Bureau. Some of the articles were originally run several years 


ago, others ran last month. All 


have been found useful by sales 


executives in a wide variety of companies and the demand for several 
perennial favorites, such as “Salesmanship as a Profession” (No. 149) 


and “A Portfolio of Sales Control 


strong ever since publication. 


Forms” (No. 221), has continued 


SALES MANAGEMENT readers (primarily sales executives, general 
managers and marketing-minded presidents) have found a variety of 
uses for these reprints. They have been used for sales training, for 
distribution to employes, as a general mailing to prospects, for presenta- 
tion to stockholders, for inclusion in house publications, for distribution 
to overseas branches. Quite a few companies use selected SALES 
MANAGEMENT reprints as basic parts of their sales manuals; a large 
number of concerns regularly send them out with sales bulletins to 
field forces. They are used extensively in schools and colleges and 
H. M. Howard, who heads the Readers’ Service Bureau, recalls that a 
prison once ordered a selection of reprints on selling. 


A great many of the orders for reprints are for single copies; most 
companies order several dozen at a time. One firm, however, has 
ordered and used 20,000 copies of a single article. 


SAVE THIS LIST for future reference. It represents a wealth of 
information that can be yours promptly and at extremely low cost. 


Please send remittance with order. 


VP PRR ae 


How Complete is Partial? 


Partial might be all right when it comes to an eclipse. But not when 
it comes to covering a market like Pittsburgh. Our “media claims 
investigators" gather proof that only the Post-Gazette covers the 
entire Pittsburgh market . . . both the City Zone (with 40% more 
coverage than the Sun-Telegraph) and the rest of the market as 
well! That broad coverage is still another reason why 


Font hit? HAS Hapyoened. in Patiala! 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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Can Canco Win Preference 
For Its Twin-Pak Carton? 


Perfected packaging machinery now enables dairies to 


mass produce the Twin-Pak. Can Canco convince users 


that two quarts banded together for ease in carrying offer 


greater convenience than Ex-Cell-O's '/2-gallon carton? 


Whether American Can Co. can 
begin to close the gap on fast-moving 
Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
in the sale of paper milk cartons may 
hinge somewhat on the salesmanship 
of a not so well known firm, Smith- 
Lee Co.. Inc. 

Smith-Lee Co. 


lic ensed to 


which has just been 
handle national distribu 
Edlo semi-automatic 
I'win-Pak machine, which bands to 
gether two fibre milk quarts to forn 


tion tor the 


will exhibit 
the Dairy In 
Atlantic City 


a single 
the Edlo 


dustries E 


arrying un 
mach ne af 
xposition in 
on October 2° 


If Edlo’s ar 


,. 
rangement with Smith 
Lee Can Co. 
may have a potent counterthurst to 
Ex-Cell-O’s half 


container, 


goes well, American 


gallon, gable-top 

American Can supplies the individ 
ual quart milk cartons to be banded 
together to form a two-quart [Twin 
Pak] carrying unit 
broken up at 
with 
quart 

‘The American Can-Edlo relation 
ship is typical of how Mr. and Mrs. 
American Consumer are given the op 
portunity 


which can be 


home, and can be used 


the convenience oft two single 


containers, 


to buy greater convenience 
sale, which they 
abo it 


factory 


because a never see 


or know takes place between 


one and another factory. In 


this manufact 
chinery, Edlo, Inc. 


case, a irer of ma- 
is selling Ameri 
can dairies on a new concept in pack- 
aging, and American Can is supply 
ing the the job. The 
dairy can offer 

convenience, 
total 


containers for 


net result is that the 
consumers 
thereby dairy’s 


sales, and its share of the market. 


increasing 


Edlo’s ‘'win-Pak consists of a band 
around the two-single quart containers 
plus a handle. The packaging idea 
was pertected by Cheodore Jenkel 
president of Edlo, in 1951. In 1949 
Jenkel operated Bell Brook Dairies, 
Inc. He offered his experimental half 

hi They 


gallon unit to his customers. 
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accepted it. In fact it 
the end of the first 
ing “Twin-Pak’s introduction, 
Brook’s milk sales 

“Twin-Pak’ Lifts Milk Sales For 
Bell Brook Dairies,” SALES MANAG! 
MENT, August 1, 1951.) 

Other dairies (by purchasing ‘Twin 


immediately a 
year, follow- 
Bell 


increased 30%. 


Pak band and handle assemblies from 
Edlo) likewise found the “‘'win-Pak 
two quart unit a quick sales builder. 


But at this Stage of development in 


195] there Was one serious obstac le 


to overcome. 
band and handle Twin-Pak assembly. 


It Was a costly hand operation. It 


proved too slow for efficient use in 


.. the application of the 


conjunction 


By 1952 
had 
mechanized 
band and | 


engin 


veloped a fully automatic, 


with large 
: Edlo Inc. 
eC red a 

the 
vandle. In 


machine 


- volume. 


San Francisco, 


1954, 


rotary 


which 
application of 


the 


Edlo de 


tion machine. Now Edlo machines are 
to turn out 40 


made in th 
to 200 qu 
semi-autom 


quarts pet 


ree speeds 
arts per m 
atic which 


minute, 


inute, and 


produ es 


the 
16 


IN GO single quarts, out come Twin-Paks. The Edlo machine, tested for six 
years, is now being pushed into national distribution. 


Edlo is convinced that Twin-Pak 
will continue to grow in consumer 
acceptance in a manner paralleling the 
growth of the large half-gallon pack- 
age. This conviction is supported by a 


survey which indicates that ‘The 
strongest trends in packaging are to- 
ward more giant size boxes and in- 
creased uses of multi-packs.”’ Further- 
more, ‘I'win-Pak is an impulse sales 
item. A shopper automatically reaches 
for the handy red handle. She can lift 
four quarts as easily as two—with 
one hand. But women prefer to use 


single quarts at home. They can pour 
one, store the other, cool, fresh and 
unopened. With the Twin-Pak wom- 
en can break the two quart package 
into two individual quarts. The band 
which holds the two quarts together 
is also used as an advertisement by 
the dairy to merchandise other items— 
butter and cottage cheese. 

American Can continues to be a 
poor second in the sale of paper milk 
cartons. Canco declines to release 
figures on its own output of sales. But 
Pure-Pak, which introduced the fabu- 


LARGEST R.F.D. COVERAGE 
of any Farm Magazine in 1 EXAS and 


FIRST .. 
Southwest! 
man is FIRST in Advertising Results, too! 


OKLAHOMA! 


FIRST where a farm magazine ought to be 
. on the Farms and Ranches of the 


That's why The Farmer-Stock- 


Total paid circulation now UP to... 


426,083 


Subscriber Families! 


The Farmer-Stockman 


OKLAHOMA CITY.- DALLAS 


lously successful one half gallon 
gable-top milk container in 1943 has 
no such reticence. In fact, Pure-Pak 
has issued a brochure in which it 
states that Pure-Pak turned out 
7,446,000,000 milk containers and 
this represents 63.3% of all milk 
cartons sales. Pure-Pak produced 
1,546,000,000 half-gallon containers 
in 1955. 

R. R. McNamara, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Sealright Co., Inc., 
freely reports that for the calendar 
year his firm turned out 527,500,000 
units, of which 52,700,000, repre- 
sented half gallon units. 

So reticent American Can’s output 
or sales is estimated for the year 1955 
as 3,800,000,000 milk containers. 

Presumably, more consumers will 
express their preferences for a half 
gallon unit. The immediate affect will 
be to reduce the market for single 
quart units, but in the end the total 
market for milk may be expanded. 

Whether Edlo-American Can can 
become an important competitor with 
its two single quarts banded together 
against the acknowledged leader Pure- 
Pak with its one half-gallon container 
remains to be tested in the market 
place. In 1955, 34% of all milk bot- 
tled was bottled in Pure-Pak paper 
containers. In 1950, only 16.9% of 
all milk bottled was marketed in Pure- 
Pak containers. In fact, Pure-Pak not 
only has doubled its business, but it 
has steadily increased its share of mar- 


ket. 
A For Example 


Edlo and American Can anticipate 
many other prospects, to be sold in the 
coming year, will duplicate the kind 
of comments that have been made by 
E. Reed Garrison, sales manager, 
Echo Springs Dairy, Eugene, Oregon, 
the second largest distributor in the 
Eugene market. 

“All of our competitors were using 
half-gallon containers,” says Garrison, 
“and doing a tremendous job of pro- 
motion. After looking into the Edlo 
machine and the double-quart idea, 
we decided it had definite advantages 
over the conventional way of selling 
a half-gallon of milk.” Garrison saw 
the merchandising possibilities of the 
Twin-Pak. His firm “shot the works 
on promotion.” An incentive program 
was set up for the five wholesale 
salesmen contacting stores. It enabled 
the five salesmen to add about a hun- 
dred dollars a month to their pay. 

Wholesale milk sales were up 55% 
in the first year, and retail quart sales 
were pushed up 34.5%. 

So the sale one factory makes to 
another is just as important to mar- 
keting as the sale that is made to final 
user. The End 
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There are no “ands,” “ifs” or “buts” in couponed, mail-order 


advertising. “When you have clients with record cards 


showing actual sales each advertisement produces, you are 
very careful not only about the kind of copy you run, but 
where you run it.” 


That’s Victor O. Schwab talking, president of Schwab and 
Beatty, Inc., New York advertising agency which has been 
specializing in mail-order for 28 years. 


How one 
a(vertising agency 
makes sure its 

Clients get results 


Since 1930, Schwab and Beatty has placed almost 5,000,000 
lines of advertising in The New York Times... equivalent 


to more than 2,000 full-size newspaper pages. 
Why this concentration in The New York Times? 


“It can be summed up in one word-—sales,” explains 
Mr. Schwab. “Not possible sales or estimated sales... 
actual, traceable, dollars-and-cents sales that we know are 


made directly from advertising.” 


Mr. Schwab believes that in The Times “there is a definite 
relation between seeing and believing. The Times policy of 
presenting news with frankness and honesty has evidently 
developed an unusual reader trust in all advertising 


appearing in its pages.” 


Perhaps you’re not concerned with direct results as is the 
mail-order advertiser. But no matter how long-range your 
approach, you want your advertising to produce. It’s 
logical to assume, too, that a medium producing for 
mail-order advertisers year after year can do the same 


for you. 


That’s why it’s a good and profitable idea to keep The 
New York Times at the top of your list... year after year. 


The New York Cimes 


FOR 37 YEARS FIRST IN ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD'S FIRST MARKET 
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Clip this coupon after you have read this advertisement. Keep it 
It will remind you that successful, profitable advertising in the 
world’s biggest market is advertising in The New York Times. 


The Haves Versus the Have-Nots Have Have Not 


Dishwasher, automatic elec. 2.8 97.2 
Garbage disposer, elec 3.1 96.9 
Garden tractor 3.6 96.4 
Skillet, electric 3.6 96.4 


Better Homes and Gardens com- ship and buying actions, venturesome- 
missioned Alfred Politz Research, ness versus cautiousness, brand loyalty 
Inc., to make a 12-month study of versus jumping from one brand ‘to 
typical American families. The re- the next, “pass-on” habits, back-issue Rotisserie, electric 4.0 96.0 
sults now are available in a 148-page reading, saving and reference to clip- Blonder or liquefter 44 95.6 
spiral-bound book called, “A 12- pings, differences between metropoli- ice chien 44 95.6 
Months’ Study of Better Homes and tan and non-metropolitan families, i eta uit Os 95.2 
Gardens Readers,” and it deserves etc. The book is available to adver- Dryer, dlethes . 7 92.9 
careful study by marketers. tising prospects of Better Homes and hiiek ‘etieenstie 18 922 

Of the 7,512 individuals inter- their agencies. oie ‘datiie 78 92.2 
viewed in the “first wave,” 5,448 One of the most interesting fea- Remarteclh:Dercee 182 87.0 
continued to be interviewed for a full tures is a projection to the entire U.S. ict ettinin 13.8 86.2 
year at three-month intervals, with family population of the ownership of Deop fab fever, clecwic ..143 85.7 
the result that the study shows a various possessions, including those in Didi enaiane 16.8 83.2 
wealth of detailed material on reader- the following table: Wolliie nadine, nals. .254 16.4 


Home workshop 26.6 73.4 
Sewing machine, elec. 35.2 64.8 
Food mixer, electric 48.2 51.8 
Phonograph, electric 48.7 51.3 
Heating, central 51.9 48.1 
Fans, household 52.9 47.) 
Kitchen cabinets 53.3 46.7 
Water heater, automatic .56.4 43.6 
Toaster, automatic 65.9 32.1 
Vacuum cleaner 66.0 34.0 
Television 67.9 32.1 
Car, one or more 72.8 27.2 
Refrigerator, mech. 94.0 6.0 


How can one help but be optimistic 


Madison's about future sales possibilities when 


so many people lack so many needed 


H yroducts ? —s 
first TV station product The End 


is ABC of everything is 
—_ (2 “te 
Serving over 100,000 non-duplicated UP in 


ABC homes. Call your Headley-Reed f 
TV man for the comparative coverage A RIVERSIDE, 


story. 


7% </ ee CALIF. 
WKOW-TV & ofa 1,193,444 


Madison, Wis. fy VCE Lines of 
ore ” Retail Grocery 


The Riverside Press & Enterprise publishes 
more retail grocery advertising than 3 of 
the 4 Los Angeles newspapers. 


use manpower, inc. L. A. EXAMINER 840,593 Lines* 


- 4 L. A. TIMES 1,348,630 Lines* 
“Wey CULTIST ; L. A. MIRROR-NEWS 935,700 Lines 
L. A. HERALD EXPRESS 635,761 Lines 


in 1-9-90 Markets am. *Daily and Sunday 


Unif standards and -edure y 
= , RIVERSIDE 1,193,444 


e Use our interviewers at low sf ; DAILY PRESS Lines 
hourly rates : AND ENTERPRISE 1955 


Write for illustrated color brochure 


manpower,inc. RIVERSIDE 
OVER 90 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST e PRESS and ENTERPRISE 


home office: 820 N. Plankinton Ave. . . » RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


srk iles f Los Angeles 


Doyle and Hawley 
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“Thar's gold tu them hills!" 


D. you feel you have exhausted your search for 
marketing possibilities? Have you tired of digging 

“plumbed the depths,” as they used to say? Think a 
moment! Isn't there a field you haven’t worked yet? Pay 


dirt may be nearer than you think. 


\\ hy not strike a claim in the waiting world of optics? 


Ever so many non-optical items are adapted to optical 
uses. Glance at the product check-list for guidance. And 
the most effective medium for reaching this field is 
The Optical Journal and Review of Optometry. You 
will find it a dependable guide in exploring the market- 
ing possibilities that the profession of optometry and 


the optical industry have to offer. 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL 


AND REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION 


CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 


The Optical Industry 
has Wide Sales Areas— 
Unexplored Marketing 
Possibilities... 

One of these May Need 


Your Product! 


Abrasives 

Acrylic 
Air-conditioning 
Alcohot (industrial) 
Alligator hides 
Alloys 

Aluminum 
Appointment books 
Atomizers 
Automobiles . 
Awnings 


Barium 
Benches 


(work and laboratory) 


Blinds 
Bookkeeping 
systems 
Books 

Book shelves 
and cabinets 
Bottles 
Brass 
Broaches 
Brocade 
Brushes 
Buffs 

Bulbs 


Cabinets 

(file and record) 
Calipers 
Carborundum 
Cards (file) 
Carpets 

Cases 

(brief, sample) 
Celluloid 
Cerium Oxide 
Chairs 
Chamois 
Chilling devices 
Chrome 
Chrome ptating 
Cloth 

Coats (professional) 
Coolers 

Cotton 
Cowhide 

Crown glass 


Desks 
Detergents 
Diamonds 
(industrial) 
Dies 

Orapes 

Drilling fluid 
Drills 

Oust collectors 
Dyes 


Electric equipment 
and accessories 
Emery 

Engraving machines 


Fabrics 

File cabinets 
Filing systems 
Filtrators 
Fish-scales 
Fixtures 
Flint glass 
Flowers 
Formers 
Furnaces 
Furnishings 
Furniture 


Gages 
Garnet 
Generators 
ass 
Glass blocks 
Glue 
Glycerine 
0! 
Gold filled 


Gold leaf 
Grinding wheels 


Heaters 
— units 
Hydraulic chairs 


Labels 

Laboratory 
equipment 

Lace 

Lacquers 

Lamps 

Laps 

Leather 
Leatherette 

Lens cleaning fluid 
Lens tissue 
Lightometers 
Linings 

Linoleum 
Loose-leaf devices 
Lucite 

Lumarith 


Machinery 
Magnesium 
Mailing boxes 
Marcasite 
Mirrors 
Motors 


Name plates 
Nickel 
Nitron 


Office equipment 
and furniture 
Ornamental trim 
(gold & goli-filled) 


Pans 

Paper and 

paper products 
Patterns 

Pencils (marking) 
Pens (marking) 
Pictures 

Pitch 

Piants 

Plastics 

Plating 

Plating equipment 
Platinum 

Pliers 

Plexiglas 
Protractors 
Pyratin 


Quartz 


Rheostats 
Rhinestones 
Rhodium 

Rolled gold plate 
Rouge 

Rubber 

Rugs 


Sawdust 

Screw finishing 
machines 

Screws 

(metal and glass) 
Sheepskin 
Shellac 

Shelving 

Signs 

Silver 

Solder 

Soldering fluid 
Soldering machines 
Sponges 

Stains 

Stationery 

Steel 

Sterilizers 
Stones (grinding) 
Stools 

Suedine 

Surface biocks 


Tables 

Taps i 
Tissue paper 

Tools 

Tortoise sheli 
Trays 

(wood and plastic) 
Truing devices 


Uniforms 
(nurse & technician) 
Utility cabinets 


So You Want to Tie-in Your Product 
With a Famous TV Star or Program! 


TV is on the prowl for the product that will enhance its 


productions ...make a program's name and the star a 
household word ... pick up royalties besides. The product 
on your drawing board may be just what video needs. 


BY AARON ROTHENBERG - 


Rothenberg Associates 


as told to James Joseph 


Two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of the “This Is Your Life” 
album sold—a phenomenon _ that 
amazed its publisher, C. R. Gibson 
Co., Norwalk, Conn., and led one 
of the executives to quip, “First time 
we've ever gotten excitement over an 
album which hasn’t anything in it.” 

It is true, of course. The “This 
Is Your Life” album—all two dozen 
different editions priced 
$14.95—is mostly blank pages, to be 
filled in by the purchaser, throughout 
his life. 

Four hundred thousand copies of 
the “People Are Funny” game sold 
—and in less than 18 months. Today, 
the game is top seller for Whitman 
Publishing Co., Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Six hundred thousand model kits for 
building Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany’s historic trademark, “Twenty 
Mule Team,” sold. And this a dollar- 
and-a-box-top self-liquidator which by 
year’s end will likely place the spon- 
sor’s animated trademark on 1,500,- 
000 U. S. mantels. As for the manu- 
facturer of the kit, Ravell, Inc., Los 
Angeles, it is a bonanza: Current 
monthly production, some 20,000 
kits. And, when the promotion has 
faded from TV channels (no longer 
ballyhooed by Borax’s “The Old 
Ranger’), kits will probably be 
pegged for retail hobby and depart- 


ment store counters, priced about 
$3.95. 


$2.50 to 


Name a TV star and you’ve named 
a super salesman. 

But how does the sales manager 
of the average manufacturer—the 
company with a potential TV prod- 
uct—go about tying into the medium? 

Fact is, scores of big-time national 
and regional telecasts, particularly the 
thriving series, are wide open and 
eager for tie-in ideas, either on an 
endorsement or licensing basis. With 
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RALPH EDWARDS’s “This is Your 
Life” program over 133 NBC-TV sta- 
tions has developed viewers’ interest 
in purchasing tie-in promotions. 


endorsements, the star lends his name 
and prestige to the product, usually 
actively. Licensing, which may also 
involve “endorsed” products, means 
that you tie in, pay royalties for using 
the show’s name. Self-liquidators are 
a little different. Where licensing may 
cover such durables as clothing and 
albums, the self-liquidating premium 
is just that, a premium item which 
the sponsor offers viewers in return 
for a box-top plus any amount from 
a dime to a dollar. 

You profit by creating the idea. 
Or perhaps, by simply making it. If 
the item brings you a decent profit 
(in volume) at, say, 80 cents, then 
the sponsor may offer it for a dollar 
(plus box-top). The overriding 20 
cents pays promotional and mailing 
costs . . . makes this a self-liquidator, 
which in the long run costs no one 
anything, means profit and prestige 


all down the line. Tie-ins, for that 
matter, can be second echelon. By 
that I mean that though your prod- 
uct is neither directly tied into a 
program nor actively ballyhooed by 
its star, it can still move with the 
TV “traffic.” Good example of the 
“secondary” tie-in is Kingsley Stamp- 
ing Machine Co., Beverly Hills, 
whose machines stamp in silver the 
“This Is Your Life” participant’s 
name on the albums Ralph Edwards 
uses during each program. Kingsley, 
that sells stamping machines to sta- 
tionery stores, emphasized this angle 
—tying into Gibson’s “This Is Your 
Life’ albums. In splashy mailing 
pieces the firm pointed out that re- 
tailers could pick up bonus business 
stamping the albums with a 
Kingsley. Then followed complete in 
structions, telling store owners how 
best to stamp the albums and what 
kind of foil to use (silver). 

Kingsley’s tie-in was 
successful. Sales slant to the stationer: 
*Tie-in with “This Is Your Life’ al- 
bums ... personalized with a Kings- 
ley stamping machine.”’ 

To carry it even further down 
the line, I understand that astute lo- 
cal photographers across the country 
are featuring “This Is Your Life” 
candids for inclusion in albums des- 
tined for wedding anniversaries, re- 
tirements (a big and growing thing) 
and graduations. 

Buzza-Cardoza has tied in too, 
now publishes a long line of ““This Is 
Your Life” greeting cards, covering 
everything from weddings to retire- 
ments. Cards are premium-priced at 
25 cents (at least a nickel higher 
than the average greeting card). On 
the back is a notation, “Copyright 
with permission from Ralph Ed- 
wards’ famous TV show, ‘This Is 
Your Life.’ ” 

It’s a big bandwagon, big enough 
to support scores of products, per- 
haps yours among them. 

Sometimes tie-ins are dreamed up 
by a program’s staff, then handed to 
a manufacturer to produce on a 
royalty basis. This was the case with 
the “People Are Funny” game, in- 
vented by Art Linkletter’s writers 
copyrighted by People Are Funny 
Productions and manufactured by 
Whitman Publishing Co. 

The show’s. producers believed a 
game could be tied into Linkletter’s 
radio and TV series. No established 


“secondary” 
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.+-@ 1956 IOWA BRAND INVENTORY report 


speciAL CLOTZO rooTHPASTE 29° 


Non-advertised toothpaste brands 
get a COld shoulder from lowans 


Percent of use of non-advertised tooth- 
paste brands in lowa has plummeted 
from 18.1% to 8.1% since 1951... just 
five short years ago. In sharp contrast, 
a new brand introduced last year with 
plenty of advertising push, including a 
regular schedule in the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, now ranks third 
in percent of use. 


The trend away from non-advertised 
brands is equally strong in both rural 
and urban areas. Further evidence that 
today, lowa farm and Iowa city families 
live alike, buy alike, respond alike to 
advertising stimuli. Together, better than 
2% million strong, they constitute a 
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single large market with spending power 
of $414 billion annually. 

Yes, whether they work on farm or in 
factory, Iowans have similar buying pref- 
erences. They read the same newspaper, 
too. The Des Moines Sunday Register 
is truly all lowa’s newspaper, reaching 
2 out of 3 Iowa families... covering 
the entire state better than most metro- 


politan newspapers cover their city of 


publication. 

Your free copy —1956 lowa Brand 
Inventory —is available on request. It 
shows % of use by product and brand 
of 171 different products from tooth- 
paste to television sets, from 1950 to 


1956—broken down by city-town and 
rural. Write on your company letterhead 
to Research Department, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DES MOINES 
REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 
Circulation: Daily 364,744—Sunday 525,147 
Represented by: Scolaro, Meeker and Scott 

New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle and Hawley 

Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Fs2rel. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 


for an advertising schedule 


FAST 
FOOD 


the magazine serving counter 
and fountain staurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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game maker came forward with an 
idea, so the show’s writers invented 
one—essentially the age-old game of 
charades made easy. Now Linkletter 
gives the game as a prize on his pro- 
grams. Everytime it goes to some con- 
testant, it gets a mention, and sales 
spurt. But the point is, as with any 
successful tie-in, the game keeps Link- 
letter’s name before the public, creates 
interest between programs, helps es- 
tablish the program’s and star’s names 
as household words. 

When you come up with a product 
that accomplishes all this, you have a 
tie-in—and a good one. 

Let me carry this further. I’m 
thinking now of a famous daytime 
contestant show, a long-pull high 
rater, which in the past has been giv- 
ing winners complete 
household appliances, etc. 

I was called in the other day to 
analyze the show, and if possible to 
come up with tie-ins which would 
remunerate its producers. As I sat in 
the studio audience, I was dumb- 
founded. ‘The master-of-ceremonies 
must have given away three dozen 
items of wearing apparel, naming dif- 
ferent manufacturers every time. The 
items did little for the show, and for 
a mention which would have cost him 
several hundreds of dollars, all a 
manufacturer had to do was give 
away a knit dress or a half dozen 
sweaters ! 


wardrobes, 


Start of Idea 

After the emcee was off the air, I 
took the producer aside. 

“For Pete’s sake,” I exploded, 
“look at the mentions you're giving 
and the show’s reaping no prestige, 
nothing from all that free advertis 
ing.” 

He nodded. It was true ... the 
reason he’d called me in. 

I went on, “Why not call in a 
dozen apparel makers, license them 
to manufacture apparel under the 
show’s name and prestige. That way 
you'll be building your own name, 
pocketing enhancing the 
star and his sponsor getting, in 


royalties, 


short, just about everything you're 
not getting now.” 

Soon now I look for this big-time 
participation show to begin licensing 
woman’s apparel makers, who'll have 
to create some new fashions tied into 
the program. Everybody’s going to 
profit. But what’s more important, 
a new line of merchandise will have 
been created, a line which will sell 
heavily in leading retail stores every- 
where, and which will publicize the 
program. 

Why haven’t a dozen apparel 
makers come up with this tie-in years 


ago? For the life of me I can't 


understand why. Here’s a natural. 
The show gives a full wardrobe 
every program. Why not a wardrobe 
of “program named” apparel? 

Often a topnotch promotional item 
can be scripted right into a T'V pro- 
duction. The other day a manutfac- 
turer brought in a couple of items 
which seemed naturals for exploita- 
tion on TV. Why “naturals?” First, 
they’re unique — surefire to bring a 
program’s. name before the public 
through regular retail channels. Sec 
ond, they're items I’m sure viewers 
will want — sufficiently to visit their 
retailer. Third, the products are easily 
recognizable, easily shown on TV, 
capable of pulling huge consumer re- 
sponse with no real sales effort—not 
obviously, anyway—on the part of the 
star. 


Indirect Promotion 


“This Is Your Life” albums meet 
every one of these requirements. 
Ralph Edwards merely thumbs an 
album during his show. ‘The camera 
ranges in close. But Edward never 
directly promotes album sales. Point 
is, like any good TV tie-in, albums are 
great silent salesmen. 

But back to the products capable 
of being scripted into a show. Right 
now I can’t reveal what they are. 
But suppose, for example, they were 
an unusual type of shoe. Put them 
on the feet of the star, bring the 
camera in close, let a moppet breathe, 
“Gee, Joe, look at those zany Topper 
shoes you're wearing... where'd you 
get ‘em?’ and I bet thousands of 
viewing youngsters would pull mom’s 
sleeve and ask for a pair, too. 

How do you place products on 
TV? You can work directly, with 
a show’s producer, advertising agency 
or, in some cases, a merchandising 
tie-in man for a big series. His sole 
business is to round up tie-ins. Or, 
you can operate through agencies that 
make it their business to sell tie-ins to 
producers and their sponsors. 
a manufacturer usually needs a rep- 
resentative for negotiations, it’s prob- 
ably best to work through an agency 
specializing in tie-ins. They work 
closely with TV producers and have 
a long backlog of successful promo- 
tions which help them to sell your 
product as a tie-in. 


Since 


Television is increasingly on the 
prowl for the product that will en 
hance its productions make a 
production’s name and the name of 
its star a household word . . . and 
pick up royalties besides. And your 
product, or one on the drawing 
boards, might be just what video 
needs. The End 
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“Absolutely ’strodnry,’’ murmured the 
lean aristocratic detective, as he lit another 


of his beloved Regies. 


‘“‘Here I am, one lone detective out of 
hundreds—and these chaps pick on me 

It would seem they want confirmation— 
or something—of the fact that more 

than half of Baltimore’s families read 

the Baltimore News-Post & Sunday 
American. All I can say is it’s plain as 
plain can be to anyone taking the trouble 
to look up the Audit Bureau of Circulation 


figures. 


“So, old chaps—at the risk of repeti- 
tiousness—here goes: More than half 
of Baltimore’s families read the 
Baltimore News-Post and Sunday 


American. Amazin’—what?” 


Baltimore News-Post 


§ Sunday American 
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S.S. Van Dine’s famous fiction- 
al detective Philo Vance solves 
The Canary Murder Case pub 
lished by Pocket Books, In 


REPRESENTED 
NATIONALLY BY 

HEARST ADVERTISING 
SERVICE INC. 

OFFICES IN 15 PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


VISUAL AIDS 

© Stick - 0 - Mat 
Flannel Board 

* Alphasets setting 

© Strip - Stick Board 2 


manipulative 
trend 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


Write for Catalog Today! 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


HELP 


Your 
Salesmen 


Sell More 


<r y ere n 


Give Your Salesmen A BETTER 
MEMORY For Christmas — 
MORE SALES For 1957 


Recorday helps them: 


* Organize their time 
* Keep appointments* Keep promises 


* Work effectively * Follow through 
* Remember details * Sell more 


A complete 12-Month Memo System 
and Work Organizer With Leather 
Pocket Case—Designed Especially 
For Salesmen. 


Used By Many Leading Companies. 


Send Today for complete 12 month 
unit on approval, complete details 
and quantity prices. Satisfaction 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


Dept. S 


69 Harvey St. Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Please send the following Complete 
Recorday Units On Approval: 


‘eaten With Deluxe Brown Case $8.50 

With Brown Pin Seal $6.50 
Name . ae oie KUN” phate atcva 
ides heed x Canaan eee hue ss 
Address ee ee eee a ee eae 
ei cewedbnkns enue’ SE Giwes.aer 
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SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Current operating statements (below) show changes in net sales volume 
(millions of dollars) for representative corporations over the similar year-ago. 
Gains far outnumber loses for the year to date—by a ratio of roughly 7 to 1. 
Outstanding gains—averaging from 25% to 33% —were scored by American 
Marietta Co., Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., Gimbel Bros., Inc., and Magnavox Co. 


Company Period 1956 1955 
Alden’s, Inc. 6mo. $ 403 $ 40.9 
American-Marietta Co. 9 mo. 136.7 107.0 
American Molasses Co 1 yr. f 50.4 47.2 
AmericanSteel&PumpCorp 9 mo 10.9 9.5 
Bancroft( Jos.)& Sons Co. 1 yr. f 27.5 23.2 
Brunner Mfg. Co 9 mo. 11.9 9.4 
Campbell Soup Co 1 yr. f 429.8 377.5 
City Stores Co. 1 yr. f 258.4 246.5 
Colo. Fuel & tron Corp. 1 yr. f 341.6 257.5 
Continental Motors Corp. 9 mo 94.4 113.2 
Coro, Inc 6 mo. 12.3 11.1 
Coty, Inc. lyr. f 24.1 22.7 
Club Aluminum Pdts. Co. 1 yr. f 8.6 8.1 
Danly Machine Specialties 1 yr. f 45.7 36.5 
Diana Stores Corp. 1 yr. f 33.0 30.1 
Eagle-Picher Co 9 mo 85.9 $3.6 
Ero Manufacturing Co. 6 mo. 5.6 5.5 
Eversharp, Inc 6 mo 9.1 9.6 
Flagg-Utica Corp 28 wks. 6.2 y 
Garrett Corp. 1 yr. f 138.9 103.3 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc 1 yr. f 340.9 302.2 
Glen-GaryShaleBrickCorp. 6 mo. 3.2 3.6 
Gray Drug Stores 1 yr. f 24.4 23.3 
Halle Brothers Co 6 mo 21.6 21.4 
Horne (Jos.) Co. 6 mo 7.7 25.5 
Husky Oil Co 1 yr. f 30.6 23.6 
Intl. Minerals & Chemical 1 yr. f 96.6 96.4 
Justrite Mfg. Co 1 yr. f 1.8 1.5 
KaiserAluminum&Chem 3 mo 84.4 77.4 
Lane Bryant, Inc. 6 mo 33.2 32.1 


Key: f—fiscal year. 


Company Period 1956 1955 
LaPointe Electronics lyr.f $ 13 $ 5 
Lau Blower Co. 9 mo 8.8 8.2 
Leece-Neville Co lyr. f 13.4 11.6 
Leeds & Northrup 3 mo 7.4 6 

Lehn and Fink Products 1 yr. f 25.7 23.0 
Luminator-Harrison, Inc. 6 mo 5.5 4.9 
Mages Sporting Goods Co. 6 mo 2.3 1.9 
Magnavox Co. 1 yr. f 70.5 55.0 
MayDepartmentStoresCo. 6 mo 228.6 208.9 
MolybdenumCorp.ofAmer. 6 mo 12.3 11.6 
Mt. Clemens Metal Prods. 1 yr. f 9.7 10.0 
Mueller Brass Co 9 mo 53.8 49.8 
National Casket Co l yr. f 18.0 16.9 
National Presto Indus 9 mo 20.1 27.0 
Norbute Corp 6 mo 3.6 1.4 
Old Judge Foods Corp. lyr. f 11.2 13.4 
Permanente Cement Ce. 6 mo 21.2 23.2 
Polymer Corp 6 mo 2.1 1.8 
Polyplastex United, Inc. 1 yr. f 3.5 3.0 
Racine Hydraulics&Mach. 1 yr. f 4.7 3.3 
Richmond Homes, Inc 6 mo 1.2 1.2 
Rohr Aircraft Corp 1 yr. f 90.0 82.4 
Royal McBee Corp l yr. f 95.8 84.6 
Serrick Corn 1 yr. f 13.5 11.4 
Thalhimer Bros., Inc 6 mo 14.0 yy ae 
Thomaston Cotton Mills lyr. f 33.6 30.6 
Universal Winding Co 1 yr. f 17.3 13.4 
U.S. Ceramic Tile Co 9 mo 13.1 8.7 
Western Tool & Stamping 1 yr. f 16.9 12.3 
Wilcox Electric Co 1 yr. f 5.1 3.8 


Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., published First 
& Third Friday of every month, except 
in May, September and November when 
a third issue is published on the tenth of 
the month at East Stroudsburg, Pa. for 
October Sth, 1956. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
ness managers are: Publisher, Philip Salis 
bury, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y.; Editor, Philip Salisbury, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; Executive 
editor, A. R. Hahn, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.; Business manager, 
John W. Hartman, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
the total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other un- 
incorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual mem- 


ber, must be given.) SALES MANAGEMENT, 


Inc., Raymond Bill, Estate of Edward 


Lyman Bill and Philip Salisbury all at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary re 
lation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the afhant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner 


5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly news- 
papers only.) 

PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

17th day of September, 1956. 


[SEAL ] Josephine M. Ciero 
(My commission expires March 30, 
1957. 
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rican Brings You 


in the Highly Competitive 
New York Market... 


1. The largest audience of any evening or standard-size morning paper. 


2. A growing audience of enthusiastic new families, attracted by expansions 
and improvements introduced early this year. 


3. The steady time-proven selling power that comes from sixty years of 
consistent circulation leadership. 


ae daily circulation for the first eight The expanded and improved Journal-American 
months of 1956 exceeded 700,000—a gain of is more dynamic, more influential than ever 
40,000 families over the same period last year. before. It is a must on any New York ad- 
On Sunday, circulation topped 890,000—an in- vertising schedule for deep and dominant 
crease of 15,000 families over 1955. home penetration where advertising pays off. 


Journal szgeq2American 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC 
OFFICES IN 15 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Hilton's Hotel Empire 


(continued from page 33) 


a labor union: the Cuban Culinary 
Workers’ Retirement Fund. 

Last January Houser and Ray 
Purpus, publicity and sales director 
of Hilton International, flew west- 
ward on a three-month round-the- 
world contract-development junket. 
Conrad Hilton announced the itiner- 
ary and plans. Houser would engage 
in a series of “conferences and sur- 
veys” in 13 markets from Honolulu 
and Tokyo to Karachi and Bagdad. 
Quite frankly, Hilton said that his 
company “intends to operate hotels in 
all of these cities.” 

One portentous photograph shows 
Founder Hilton scanning the globe 
with shrewd blue eyes and turning it 
with strong, well-manicured fingers. 
He proclaims the aim of the com- 
pany’s overseas operations as “world 
peace through international trade and 
travel.”” The new hotels strengthen 
“cooperation between private enter- 
prise throughout the world and the 
United States.” A Hilton hotel “in 
every major city in the world (will) 
impreve international relations.” 

On his jaunt John Houser got con- 
tracts in Honolulu, Tokyo and Bang- 
kok; helped to form a company in 
Australia (but has yet to sign for 
Sydney and Melbourne); initiated 
deals in Djakarta, Bagdad and a 
couple of other places, and ‘‘advanced” 
plans in Colombo. 

Of course, some hitches developed. 
; A year ago when Khrushchev 
and Bulganin were touring India 
(and boasting loudly of all Russia 
would do for this big new republic), 
Hilton International was signing with 
India’s House of Tata industrial in- 
terests for a hotel at New Delhi. Part 
of the money was to be borrowed 
from an insurance company. But just 
before Houser arrived there last 
spring, Jawaharal Nehru _nation- 
alized the insurance companies. Al- 
though the deal is not dead, Houser 
must negotiate with a somewhat dif 
ferent “partner.” 

At other times the fall of govern- 
ments has postponed decisions. 

But Hilton’s “statesmen” are not 
easily dismayed. 

Energetic, affable John Houser 
might be called a 22-years-younger 
chip off the Conrad Hilton block. 
Both are rugged westerners, who have 
learned how to hit with long shots. 

Hilton was born in San Antonio, 
New Mexico (not Texas) and in a 
sense was reared in the hotel busi- 
ness. As the four daughters and three 
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sons in the big adobe house grew up 
and moved away Hilton Senior rented 
their rooms, mostly to traveling sales- 
men, for $1 a day, including meals. 
After a youthful career in his father’s 
general store (six-foot-two Hilton 
says, “I was peddling sowbelly, grits 
and coffins before I could see over 
the top of the counter”) he served as 
a lieutenant in World War I, then 
went to Cisco, Texas, intending to 
buy a bank. But when the price on 
the bank was raised, he bought a 
hotel, the Mobley. 

Cisco thrived on an oil boom. Rooms 
turned over three times a day. Hilton 
bought more small hotels in ‘Texas, 
then started to build one in Dallas. 
Running out of money, he ended up— 
profitably—by leasing it. During the 
depression, when 81% of U. S. hotels 
went bankrupt, Hilton held on to 
five of his then eight. But he went 
$500,000 in debt. 

On such a slender shoestring he has 
since stretched an empire. Some as- 
sociates say that the globe he peers at 
is his “portable crystal ball.” 

Before World War II Hilton was 
doing nicely again, with hotels on the 
West Coast. In 1942 he bought 
$500,000 of Waldorf-Astoria bonds 
at 414 (which he later sold at 85) 
and got control of the Roosevelt and 
Plaza in New York. In Chicago in 
1945 he took over, for $7.5 million, 
the 3,000-room Stevens (now the 
Conrad Hilton), which two decades 
before had cost $30 million to build, 
and then the Palmer House for 


$6,452,000 less than its 
$25,837,000. 

Two years ago this fast-moving 

westerner picked his biggest plum 
when he bought, for $111 million, 
the Hotels Statler chain. By then his 
stature had grown great enough to 
bring a Federal charge of ‘“‘mon- 
opoly.” This was settled by a consent 
decree. Hilton’s style was cramped a 
bit in four cities—New York, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis and Los Angeles. 
But meanwhile the whole world was 
opening up for him. 
’ In 1946 Hilton Hotels Corp. was 
launched with nine hotels and total 
asset of $60 million. Today, the cor- 
poration owns, leases or operates un 
der contract 29 hotels with assets of 
$170 million. Gross revenue in 1955 
reached $188 million and net profit 
$9 million. While earned surplus, ex 
cluding surplus reserves, on last De- 
cember 31 stood at $30 million, the 
shoestring still showed in such figures 
as $10.1 million working capital 
($6.6 million less than the year be- 
fore) and a long-term debt of $75 
million. In the past five years ratio 
of net profit from operations (not 
counting profit from sale of proper- 
ties) to gross revenue declined from 
6.3% to 4.2%. 

Abroad, however, where others 
take the major capital risks, Hilton 
seems to be hitting a tidy bonanza. 
And John’ Houser’s _ six-foot-two 
height and his weight in the corporate 
scheme grow proportionately. 

At 46, Houser has been a hotelman 
and a Hiltonian for only eight years. 
3orn in Ames, Iowa, he was moved 
young to California, studied at the 
University of Colorado and received 
a law degree from the University of 
Southern California. After practicing 
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ACAPULCO’S ADVANTAGES will be augmented by a supper club on a rock in 
the Pacific, to which guests will be conveyed by cable car. 
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Can all your salesmen stand up 
against price competition? 


Some men have what it takes. Others buy business by giving away profits. But almost 
every salesman can learn to handle price competition. .. 


Nearly 3,000 companies now employ Research Institute’s 
new method for developing in salesmen that certain 
**something”’ that top-producers have which enables them 
to cope with cut-price competition; to get more and 
better business than salesmen who haven’t learned how. 


This new approach to sales development is different 
from anything you have ever seen. It is not just a sales 
training program. It is not a plan designed to replace 
anything you are doing now. It does not infringe upon 
the parts of your sales operation that can be performed 
only by a good sales manager. It is simply a way to 
squeeze a little more profit out of everything you 
are doing now! 


See for yourself; send for the free Sales Analysis that 
shows how to sell against price competition. 


This typical R.I.A. sales analy- 
sis on the subject of ways sales- 
men cope with price-cutting 
competition explains how to 
take price discussion in stride; 
how to build up value; how to 
put price and value in a per- 
spective that is favorable to 
you. It includes a fascinating 


Research 
institute 
of America 


SELLING AND MERCHANDISING DIVISION 
589 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.17,N.Y. © Plaza 5-8900 
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visual aid that helps your salesmen dramatize the 
importance of value over price. 


The analysis takes an honest look at price in relation 
to value; points out specific ways to increase your 
business in spite of increasing price resistance. It dem- 
onstrates strategies developed by some of the country’s 
top salesmen. More than two dozen tried and proved 
methods are presented in simple, understandable form 
that any salesman can grasp, fit to his own sales situa- 
tions, and put to work on his very next call to get 
business for you; business that he would surely lose 
if he did not know how to handle price competition! 


A copy is yours for the asking. 


A few of the thousands of companies now profiting by 
Sales Membership in Research Institute 


Bowes ‘‘Seai Fast” Corp. 
California Spray Chemical Corp 
Carpenter Steel Co 

Collins Radio Co 

Consolidated Freightways 


Oxford Paper Co. 

Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Schering Corp. 

Square D Co. 

Texas Power & Light Co. 
Twin Disc Clutch Co 
Valvoline Oil Co. 
Western Printing 


Dohrn Transfer Co 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc 
John Deere Plow Co 
Maxwell House Div.— 

General Foods 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co 


& Lithographing 
Yardley of London, Inc. 


Research Institute of America 
Selling and Merchandising Division, Department 23 
589 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. ¢ PLaza 5-8900 


] Please send me the free Sales Analysis “PRICE or VALUE, which looks 


bigger? 


I'd like to hear more about how other companies use your new sales develop- 


ment plan to improve their own sales programs 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Street Address 


City 


AMERICANS LOVE 
ADVENTURE! 


by 
Harold Walker 


Americans love adventure! ... and 
the development of Memphis’ fabu 
lous Negro market is, to many, as 
exciting as a diamond discovery in 
Africa! Frankly, WDIA is leading 
the safari with a 50,000 watt trans 
mitter! 


Market Development 


As industry started moving 
South and utilizing local Negro 
labor, new standards of living 
new social status—were inevitable. 
And WDIA was the first to recog 
nize these people the first to go 
out to meet them, in their own 
idiom, in their own rich voices, in 
their own traditional culture. 
WDIA gave them their own stars, 
their own programs. And WDIA 


achieved top rating from Pulse! 
Star Salesmanship 
Consequently, WDIA sells a 
quarter billion dollars’ worth of 
consumer goods and services, from 
beer to bus lines! Its national ac 
counts include: 
Continental Trailways . . Bud- 
weiser . Lydia Pinkham . 


Pet Milk . . Esso . . Halo 


These national industries find 
that investment in WDIA pays 
huge dividends. They run up fantas- 
tic sales in a specialized market, 
virtually untouched by convention- 
al, generalized methods. Only 
WDIA reaches this enormous audi- 
ence only WDIA induces this 
concentrated Negro population to 
buy more goods in specific brands. 

Your Adventure 

WDIA presents adventure that’s 
exciting and profitable. Let WDIA 
sell your products to almost one- 
tenth of the Negro population of 
the United States. Write, today, 
on your letterhead, for factual in- 
formation pertaining to your busi- 
ness. Also, ask for your bound 
copy of, “The Story of WDIA!” 

WDIA is represented nationally by 
John E. Pearson Company. 


JOHN PEPPER, President 


hx? 


BERT FERGUSON, General Manager 


, 


HAROLD WALKER, Commercial Manager 


“IRON CURTAIN INN” — Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of the Federal Ger- 
man Government discusses plans for 
Berlin 
West Berlin with Hilton’s Houser. 


the now-building Hilton in 


in Long Beach, he joined the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in Wash 
ington. During World War II he 
served with the Board of Economic 
Affairs in West Africa and then, as 
an intelligence officer with the Marine 
Corps, in the Pacific. 

Reentering civilian life, Houser 
joined the Bell System in New York, 
to work on legal matters relating to 
its inventions and on rights to their 
use, here and abroad. In his wide 
travels Houser met Conrad Hilton 
who, in April 1948, hired him to form 
Hilton International, Inc. 

This company sprang quite literally 
from Conrad’s ability to talk the pros- 
pect’s language—or, as his associates 
call it, to “play by ear.”” Puerto Rico 
Industrial Development Co., deciding 
to build a hotel in San Juan, wrote 
in English—to seven U. S. hotel com- 
panies seeking an operator of the prop- 
erty. Hilton had learned Spanish in 
his youth. He was the only one to 
reply in that language: “AZi estimado 
amigo.” His new and_ esteemed 
friends built the $7.3 million Caribe 
for Hilton to operate. It opened in 
December 1949. 

When Madrid’s Castellana Hilton 
opened in July 1953 Hilton read his 
address in Spanish. For the Istanbul 
debut, in June 1955, he even mas 
tered some ‘Turkish phrases. 

‘Today, 
group are winning friends in many 
tongues. Organization chart of Hilton 
International shows, under President 
Hilton and Executive V-P Houser, 
a half-dozen v-p’s and eight ‘‘func- 
tional” directors. William Irwin and 
Dean Carpenter are 
Houser’s special 
Curt 


gener al Manager. 


Houser and his growing 


v-p’s and 
representatives or 


“envoys.” Strand is v-p and 


Under them appear directors of 
architectural and interior design, in- 
terior decoration, engineering, food 
and beverage operations, public rela- 
tions (Ray Purpus), personnel and 


training, Sales Manager Joe Case 
(who keeps travel agents on the 


Hilton beam), and the auditor. 

At the bottom, but in direct line 
to general management, are the five 
new regional supervisors of Hilton's 
wide world. As resident representative 
for Canada, Donald M. Mumford 
now guides only the now-building 
Queen Elizabeth at Montreal, but his 
prospect list includes ‘Toronto and 
Vancouver. The realm of Frank 
Harris, who is in a parallel post for 
the “Pacific,” reaches from Tokyo 
and Bangkok to Melbourne. 

‘The other three are v-p’s: For 
Latin America, Arthur E. Elmiger 
watches over San Juan’s Caribe and 
the forthcoming hotels in Mexico 
City, Acapulco, Havana—and else- 
where. William Irwin, from Madrid, 
now oversees West Berlin and Rome, 
and has acquired London. Istanbul’s 
Rudy Basler has been made viceroy 
for the Middle East 
Cairo and Beirut. 

Basler’s successor at the Istanbul 
Hilton has not been announced. Wil- 
liam Land manages the Caribe, and 
Walter Schnyder, Madrid’s Castel- 
lana. 


specifically 


Have Answers Handy 


In Hilton International sales liter- 
ally start from scratch. 

Houser and his envoys go armed 
with ammunition to meet such ques- 
tions as: 

“1. Why the need for new major 
hotels ? 

“2. Why a Hilton hotel? 

“3. Will a Hilton Hotel increase 
tourism ? 

“4. Why pay Hilton a percentage 
of profit?” 

Prospective hotel investors are told 
that the supply of American tourists 
is mounting rapidly: Between 1948 
and 1945, while U. S. income ex- 
panded less than 50%, to $269 bil- 
lion, this country’s foreign travel ex- 
penditures nearly doubled, to $1.5 
billion, and the number of Americans 
going abroad annually rose from 495,- 
000 to 1,073,000. 

This trend is spurred by greater 
personal and corporate income and 
(although Hilton does not mention 
it, the Great American Swindle 
Sheet); by longer paid-vacations, 
lower-cost and improved transporta- 
tion, increased international trade, 
and “greater interest in world af- 
fairs.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Representative of supermarkets is this new mm 5s ae a we ‘ “A Se niin Min 
Montesi store. Other chain stores in Jack- : q < aa. a 
son include A & P and Kroger. mr, Se io fs ee 


RON 
: 


JACKSON, ©. 
TENNESSEE * 


County Seat— 
Madison County 


85 miles from Memphis 
Number of Families 
11,300° 
Effective Buying income 
$50,842,000* 


Retail sales 
in nine classifications 


$41,328,000° 
FAMILY COVERAGE 


Combined 
Daily Circulation 


41.4 


Sunday 


28.5 


Number Eight of a Series Reflecting 
the Economy of the Mid-South 


Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power 


This Two Billion Dollar 
Plus Market Is Made Up of 
Cities Such as Jackson, Tennessee 


CAPS penctration into the buying centers that sum up in the nation’s 10th 
wholesale market puts sales power where sales are. Analyze city after city 
within a wide range of Memphis, and you find the same answer—‘you get 
Memphis—and more, much more--when you put it in CAPS.” 


Two Dailies and The South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


THE = ™ -” MEMPHIS = [as 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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PIN-ONS FOR PROFIT 
HAWAIIAN WOODROSES 


Here's a new excit- 
ing giveaway or 
premium to capti- 
vate women every- 
where. A real flower 
preserved by nature 
to last forever. 
Women love the 
exquisite beauty of 
the HAWAIIAN 
WOODROSE corsage, Complete with color- 
ful ribbon bow ready to pin on! Perfect for 
special sales events, special days, to introduce 
new products, new models, etc. It's a low 
cost high prestige idea. Order a 100 or thou- 
sands. Guaranteed Delivery 
Send for price lists and illustrated catalogue 
Dept. SM 106 


Flowers of Hawaii - H. C. Krueger 


670 S. Lafayette Pk. Pi., Los Angeles 57, Cal 


NEW! FREE for 


| 1957 Catalog of 
ee] Mailing Lists — 
covering United 
State and all for- 
eign countries. 


PLUS 


Hundreds of 
IDEAS for in- 
creasing your 
direct mail re- 
sults. “Handy 
Check List” for 
mailers also in- 
cluded. 

Send Request on Letterhead 


Berliner Mailing Lists. Inc., 
684 Broadway, Dept. 3, N. Y. 12 


» LISTS 


DRAKE PERSONNEL 


Rapid—Confidential— 
Nationwide 


Headquarters Nationally for Sales 
Executives, Advertising and 
Marketing. 


Please briefly outline your specific 
experience or personnel needs. 


No checks or referais without 
permission. 
220 S. State St. HA 7-8600 


Chicago, Ill. 


masonry building 


singularly different... 


Masonry Building's over 20,000 
paid subscribers are among a 
specialized high buying power 
segment of the building industry 
who read MB because MB alone 
covers their needs editorially. 


5 So.Wabash, Chicago 3 
4 
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‘Tourism, the envoys explain, draws 
foreign currency, helps to develop lo- 
cal industries and to improve inter- 
national relations: A hotel “should 
be more than just a community cen- 
ter. It can become the focal point for 
the exchange of knowledge between 

foreigners and natives.” Visitors 
are “exposed”’ to native art, archi- 
tecture, religion, philosophy, natural 
beauty, national personality — and 
every way of life.” 

But why a Hilton hotel? Well... 
this is the “largest hotel company in 
the world.” It has won a reputation 
for “hospitality, high standards, effi- 
cient and successful operations, and 
ability to generate a new flow of busi- 
ness.” Facilities of the entire organi- 
zation are available to “each of its 
hotels.” 

Prospects are shown pictures of 
Hilton hotels, present and in con- 
struction, and are told a lot about the 
company’s know-how in planning, de- 
signing, furnishing and management ; 
in staffing and training; in advertis- 
ing, publicity and sales. They learn 
of Hilton’s inter-hotel-reservation and 
credit card systems. They hear that 
Hilton “has access to a large portion 
of the convention business originating, 
not only in the United States, but ° 
abroad.” 

Will a Hilton Hotel increase tour- 
ism? 

Prospects in Bagdad and Bangkok 
may take the word of Puerto Rican 
Governor Luis Munoz-Marin: “Our 


investment in the Caribe Hilton has 
directly or indirectly benefited the 
economy of Puerto Rico by millions 
of dollars.” ... Jose Garcia Moreno, 
Spain’s director-general of tourism, 
shows that in two and a half years 
the “Castellana Hilton has produced 
for Spain $2 million” (95% of it 
from the U. S.) ... And Donald 
Gordon, president of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, told Parliament that 
“IT cannot imagine a better show win- 
dow or better opportunity for sales 
of our Canadian tourism than through 
direct association (of the new Mon- 
treal Queen Elizabeth) with the 
Hilton organization.” 

Between 1949 and annual 
travel to Puerto Rico trebled to 150,- 
000. From 1952 to 1955 Spain’s tour- 
ists increased 70% to 2,742,402. Last 
year alone Turkey’s increased nearly 
60%, to 112,000. 

Why pay Hilton a 
profit ? 


1955 


percentage of 


Hilton International maintains that 
its three “going” hotels are 
stantially more profitable” than others 
in their areas, and submits detailed 
figures on returns to investors. (See 
below). 

Caribe has 350 rooms (with 100 
more now being added) ; Castellana, 
330 rooms, and Istanbul, 277 

Operating-profit ratios of 
three hotels in 1955 are compared 
with averages for all U. S. hotels 
for 1955, as reported by two hotel 
accountant firms. (See below 


“sub- 


rooms. 
these 


Return on Investment 


CARIBE 
HILTON 

1955 
Gross Oprtng. Profit $1,578,606 
Rental Paid $1,040,491 
Return on Investment 14.3% 


Operating Profit 


& HOR- KERR, 


Avge. Room Rate $6.64 $8.48 
% of Occupancy 73% 73% 
% of Gross 

Oprtng. Profit 20.5% 23.6% 


HORWATH HARRIS, 


WATH FORSTER 


CASTELLANA ISTANBUL 
HILTON HILTON 
1955 JUNE ’55-MAY ’56 


(its first year) 


$424,352 $1,204,211 

$250,320 $816,691 

8.3% 7.4% 
CASTEL- 

LANA ISTANBUL CARIBE 
HILTON HILTON HILTON 
$6.00 $14.75 $15.15 
72% 85% 87% 
33% 36% 36% 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Just. Released! 


Missouri and Kansas 


RFD 


SUBSCRIBER STUDY 


A Guide to Successful Selling 


in This CROP-RICH, 
STOCK-RICH Farm Market 


Now, the Weekly Star Farmer, with more R. F. D. and 


more total circulation than any other farm paper in Mis- 
souri and Kansas—provides an accurate, 


penetrating 


picture of its potent R. F. D. subscribers. Detailed, con- 
venient, informative—fifty-seven pages packed with real 
marketing MEAT! 


GIVES FARM MARKETEERS in Missouri and Kan- 
sas invaluable advance knowledge of size and type of 
farms, ownership of farm and home equipment, speci- 
fied crops and livestock, family composition, reader- 


ship, buying habits—and other profit-pointing facts. 


Send. For Your Free Copy Joday! 
Write or phone one of the offices below or ask your 
Weekly Star Farmer representative for it! 


Weekly Star Farmer 


America’s Largest Weekly Farm Publication 

PUBLISHED IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 

KANSAS CITY CHICAGC NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

1729 Grand Ave. 202 S. State St. 21 E. 40th St. 625 Market St 
HArrison 1-1200 WEbster 9-0532 Murray Hill 3-6161 
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GArfield 1-2003 


Thus, 


some profit from a new operation out 


“while Hilton may take 
of the country, the actual profits 
which remain in the country are sub- 
stantially greater than they are likely 
to be without Hilton operation.” 

Hilton contends that not only local 
industries but existing local hotels 
gain from its market-development 
magnetism. 

In San Juan’s Caribe, Hilton made 
a permanent investment of $195,000. 
In its first four years this hotel pro- 
duced for Hilton an average net profit 
(one-third of total net profit) of 


$267,000. This was 136% of Hilton’s 
investment. The rate has since gone 
over 200% annually. Hilton’s earn- 
ings are exempt from Puerto Rico 
taxes until June 30, 1959, and then 
partly exempt on a declining scale un- 
til 1962. ‘They are also exempt from 
U. S. income taxation. 

Meanwhile, on their $7.3 million 
investment, the Puerto Ricans thus 
far have made a total $6 million. And 
the Caribe’s contribution to tourist 
spending and to business on the island 
is now estimated at $20 million. 

Examples are cited to show the role 


AUTOMOBILE LEASE 


5 cars or c fleet crrvice anvunese: 


ROBINSON CAR LEASING 


Division of THE HERTZ CORPORATION 
For executives ... field men... salesmen... 


It will pay off big to investigate the Robinson Car Leasing Plan. Why 
bother with all the headaches of car ownership and maintenance? Why 
tie up capital? Why not give all the problems to Robinson, free frozen 
capital, and put your representatives in sparkling new cars that lend 


prestige to your company? 


No capital investment. Hundreds of businesses throughout the 
United States profitably use car leasing as the answer to automobile 


personnel problems. 


Get full details. Send the coupon below, without obligation, for full 
information about the Robinson Car Leasing Plan. 


Hundreds of businesses now enjoy these advantages: 


© New cors at regular intervals—brand new cars 
supplied at mutually convenient times and 
places. 


© All repairs—Robinson pays all the bills. 


® Towing ond lubrication—Robinson pays for all 
of it. 


© Tires repaired and replaced—top quality tires 
the year ‘round. 


© Insurance—fire, theft, $50 deductible collision 
protection, plus prompt replacement of out- 
of-service cars. 


SEND THIS COUPON! Name 

To: Robinson Car Leasing Division Company 
of The Hertz Corporation, 218 

South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4 Address 


IMinois. Please rush information 
on how we can start saving capital City 
with the ROBINSON CAR LEASING 


Peete eee ee ee eee eee 
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PLAN The number of cars we operate is 


© Complete winter servicing—again, Robinson 
pays everything. 


® License plates—and everything else to comply 
with local laws. 


© Destroyed cors reploced—promptly, minimum 
time loss. 


© Unrestricted mileage —for both business and 
pleasure. 


@ All these plus—no bookkeeping problems, no 
capital tied up in automobiles, greater good- 
will for your business, happier personnel driv- 
ing sparkling new cars. 


------ROBINSON CAR LEASING------. 


Division of THE HERTZ CORPORATION 


Zone State 


of these new hotels in creating new 
and reviving old industries. ‘I he Cas- 
tellana was furnished with Spanish 
rugs of unusual texture and fine 
craftsmanship little known to the rest 
of the world. Tourists who “sampled 
them there are now buying them. 

At Istanbul Hilton, Hilton revived 
the making of brightly colored Ku- 
tahya tiles which, centuries ago, went 
into such structures as the Suleiman 
Mosque. Hilton rounded up the few 
artisans who could still make these 
tiles—in effect, created a factory tor 
them; put the tiles into the hotel's 
lobby, and has developed demand for 
them abroad. 

In each hotel native architects, ar- 
tisans and others take part. For the 
one at Istanbul a Turkish architect, 
Sedam Eldem, worked in New York 
and Istanbul with the U. S. firm of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Archi- 
tectural Record devoted a 16-page 
piece to the hotel’s modern “‘assertive- 
ness” against an ancient background: 
to its economical use of steel (scarce 
in Turkey), and the “integration” 
of the building and its private bal- 
conies with landscaped gardens, ter- 
races and reflecting pool. 


Room with a View 

(Hilton prefers to talk of the serv- 
ice and the view, “overlooking the 
Bosporus . . . in the land of the Blue 
Mosque.” ) 

The Berlin Hilton, however, has 
been designed by the Los Angeles and 
New York firm of Pereira & Luck- 
man. Graduate-architect Charles 
Luckman (better known as a former 
soap salesman and as president of 
Lever Brothers Co.) also may help 
draw the plans for the Sydney link 
in the chain. 

Even in making the most of a site 

the architects are giving the sales and 
advertising men “dramatic” things to 
talk about. At Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, the new hotel will sit “upside 
down” on the side of a high hill, and 
autos will enter from the top. 
To a supper club on a huge rock in 
the Pacific, off Acapulco, guests will 
be carried by cable car. The Nile 
Hilton is converting a river barge 
into a floating cocktail bar. ; 

Prospective hotel builders are told 
plenty about Hilton’s promotional 
vigor. “Each one of the $4 million” 
spent by Hilton Hotels Corp. for 
business development annually, 
Houser emphasizes, “works in some 
way for ail the hotels in the organi- 
zation.” And for an “opening” hq. 
pays for newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising “all over the world.” In 
the case of the Istanbul Hilton this 
tab came to $60,000. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How well do YOU know 
THE DETROIT MARKET? 


Test yourself. Check your answers to the questions 


below —then continue reading for the correct answers. 


1. What kind of a market is Detroit? 


| manufacturing 


c 3 non-manufacturing 


2. What percent of Detroit’s retail business originates 
in the 6-county ABC Retail Trading Area? 


ae 75% 


[_] 98% 


3. Which newspaper is Detroit’s best buy? 


= News 


Answer to question No. 1 is 
BOTH! Actually, Detroit’s non- 
manufacturing employment is 
slightly ahead of manufacturing 
employment. Even in a high manufactur- 
ing year such as 1955, non-manufacturing 
led by 3%. Detroit today is a diversified 
market, with a total employment of 1,400,000. 


Answer to question No. 2 is 98% of 
Detroit stores’ retail business originates in 
the prosperous, populous 6-county ABC 
retail trading area centered on a 
radius of 50 miles. 


Detroit 


Means 


CSE Times 


Pi Free Press 


Answer to question No. 3 is THe News, 
of course. THE News not only has the 
largest total circulation of all Michigan 
newspapers, but concentrates this circula- 
tion in the 6-county trading area where 
the buyers are. Proof of its productivity 
is the fact that THe News carries as much 
linage as both other Detroit newspapers 
combined. 


What was YOUR score? If you want 
ALL the right answers to your Detroit 
market and media questions, write THE 
News’ Market Research Department. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Business 


Largest Circulation of all Michigan Newspapers (ABC 3-31-56) 
Weekday 459,160—Sunday 573,375 


Eastern Office .. . 


110 E. 42nd St., New York Chicago Office . . . 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
Pacific Office . 


. «+785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach .... The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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Actually, the over-all “promo- 
tional” cost of one opening comes to 
about $250,000. This includes an 
elaborate press kit and airplane trans- 
portation ot reporters, commentators 
and celebrities for a four-day shindig, 
with lavish entertainment. Houser 
figures that the “story” of the Is- 
tanbul opening last year made a total 
205 million “impressions” (or aggre- 
gate circulation), through magazines, 
newspapers, radio-I'V, displays and 
tie-in promotion. 

Meanwhile, news releases go regu- 
larly to 500 newspapers, 54 wire serv- 
ices and syndicates, 450 magazines, 
41 radio and TV commentators, 
columnists and 35 publicity repre- 
sentatives of travel and other groups. 
There’s plenty of picture material. 
Houser himself has been shown with 
a lot of world leaders, from Adenauer 
to Nasser and Nehru. One exception 
is Thailand’s Queen Rambha Bharni. 
She prefers not to “personify” the 
Bangkok Hilton. 

Varied promotion material appears 
in the 27,000 guest rooms, in restau- 
rants, bars, lobbies, elevators, etc., in 
all the 29 hotels. Mail material is 
sent in a steady stream to stock- 
holders, 3,000 travel agents, 750,000 
credit card holders and millions of 
other guests. Hilton works closely 
with travel agents, 27 airlines and 
15 steamship companies and _ their 
agents, and keeps prodding for con- 
vention and group business. 


World-Wide, Sales Chain 


Except for Ray Purpus and Joe 
Case, Hilton International itself has 
no sales force. But part of the job 
of the sales manager and his people 
of each Hilton hotel is to sell all of 
them. Other salesmen work out of 
the currently non-Hilton cities of 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Mon- 
treal and ‘Toronto. Thus about 100 
men help to keep San Juan, Madrid 
and Istanbul busy, and already are 
signing business for upcoming mem- 
bers of the chain. 

Each hotel also employs a publicity- 
advertising manager. In some larger 
units this job is divided 
plied. 


and multi- 


For “advertising and business pro- 
motion” Hilton Hotels Corp. and 
subsidiaries reported spending $4.2 
million in 1955. This was 2.2% of 
gross revenue. While the ratio was 
slightly less than the 2.5% spent in 
1954, Hilton’s “promotional” total 
in the last five years multiplied three 
and a half times. 

Of last year’s $4.2 million, $2.8 
million bought advertising space. 
Needham & Grohmann, Inc., New 
York, is agency for national and in- 
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THE NILE HILTON—definitely planned for opening next year, regardless of the 
“Suez situation”—will feature a cocktail bar on a barge in this historic river. 


ternational Individual 
hotels also advertise on their own. 
The San Juan hotel, for example, 
buys space throughout Latin America 
and schedules 27 U. S. mainland 
Madrid Hilton 
In this country 
Hilton as a group claims to use “every 


advertising. 


newspapers. ‘The 
covers Europe. 


major newspaper.” 

‘The parent corporation now sched- 
ules Business Week, Fortune, Holi- 
day, Life, Newsweek, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, United States 
News & World Report, Sales Meet 
ings and hotel publications. 

Hilton International draws travel 
trade through Air Force Times, Army 
Times, Navy Times, American W eek 
End, Clipper Travel, Internationa 
Hotel Review, Neu York Herald 
Tribune (European Edition), The 
New York Times (International Air 
Edition), Newsweek-European and 
Time-Atlantic. 

Other magazines include: In Latin 
America, Time-Latin America and 
Vision; in England, Go, Punch and 
Travel Topics; France, Le Ciel 
Tuoristique, L’Echo Touristique, Le 
Repertoire des Voyages and Tourisme 
International; Germany, Der Frem- 
denverkehr, and in Italy, Epoca. 

Individual hotel advertising ap- 
pears in Arabic, Japanese, Spanish, 
Thai and Turkish. 

Ninety-five percent of employes of 
each international hotel are natives of 
that country. ‘““This assures maximum 
local employment,” John Houser ex- 
plains, “‘but also allows for maximum 
advancement” for Hilton Corpora- 
tion’s 25,265 employes. 

Candidates for international jobs 
are picked from domestic Hilton ho- 


‘ 


tels from graduates of hotel adminis- 
tration schools, and applicants from 
other hotels, here and abroad. 

Nationals of other countries, how- 
ever, need ‘not have hotel experience. 
Prime qualifications are good educa- 
tional background and knowledge of 
English and at least one other tongue. 
(To please traveling executives’ 
wives, male applicants may have a 
better chance if they are tall and 
handsome. ) 

Many are brought here for train 
ing. These programs, varying with 
position sought, run for three months 
to two years, and include on-the-job 
activities and group meetings and lec 
tures which stress both specific func- 
tion and interrelation of departments. 
Trainees submit to management pe 
riodic written reports on their work, 
and their supervisors turn in detailed 
evaluations of them. 

Right now kitchen and dining room 
personnel from a half-dozen countries 
are being trained at the Waldorf. An 
ex-Waldorf bus boy will be maitre 
hotel of the Habana Hilton. Ahmet 
Edman learned soda-jerking at the 
Waldorf and the Roosevelt before tak 


‘ing charge, at the Istanbul Hilton, of 


the first soda fountain in Turkey. . . . 

Hilton Hotels Corp. remains a very 
“personal” outfit. Conrad’s publicists 
stress nine reasons for “his” growth: 

“1. He puts waste space to pro 
ductive use.” One example is the 
conversion of a book store in the lower 
arcade of the Palmer House, which 
rented for $3,000 a year, into the 
‘Town and Country Room, which pro- 
duced $490,000 revenue in its first 
year... . But ability to pan gold on 
the premises might be better illus 
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Product-design engineers make markets 


= w/e! || 


| BUBBLES JAM 


They put action into a “‘stand-still market” 


IN-TYPES and magic lanterns 

satisfied grandpop, but not de- 
sign engineers. They created a 
tremendous range of equipment 
for hobbyists and professional 
photographers, for commercial 
photocopying processes, for the 
movie and television industries, 
for industrial and scientific instru- 
ments, etc. Not only did photo- 
graphic equipment itself grow 
into an important share of the 
O. E. M., but the development of 


television cameras sparked a 
brand new giant industry. 
Today, more than ever, product- 
design engineers are doing big 
things for products and people. 
They’re creating NEW MARKETS 
AND MAKING THEM GROW 
The spectacular accomplish- 
ments of photo equipment design- 
ers are not unique. Dramatic ad- 
vances are made constantly along 
the entire industrial design front 
— in appliances, machine tools, 


airplanes, etc. — wherever prod- 
ucts are engineered. And in their 
search for new ideas, methods and 
products to complete their proj- 
ects, over 33,700 product engi- 
neers have made Product Engji- 
neering the pace-setting publica- 
tion in its field. 

To reach these men who make 
markets grow, advertisers put 
more pages, and invest more dol- 
lars, in Product Engineering than 
in any other design magazine. 


In the $34-billion original equipment market 


...... makes sales grow 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of design engineering 


Product Engineering, McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 36, N. Y. 


RECORDED SALES TALKS 
PACK A WALLOP! 


Tape record your Sales Meetings and Spe- 
cial Promotion Announcements. 

Then we'll press unbreakable records from 
your master tape and send personolized 
labeled records to you in protective sleeves 
and jackets . . . promptly. 


Any Quantity - LowRates + All Sizes 
SEND FOR BROCHURE AND RATES 


CREST RECORDS, inc 


220 BROADWAY 
HUNTINGTON STA. 3, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED|____ 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
TRADING STAMP HOUSES 


) 

) Forty Million housewives save Trading Stamps 

) Sell your line to this booming but hard to reach 
new market. 

Trading Stamp Houses buy huge quantities of 
housewares, toys, gifts, sporting goods, books, soft 

} goods, etc. Our new Directory lists buying head- 


Quarters and name of buyer. Special report also 
included tells you how to sell this vast market. 
$10.00. 

Also availabie National Directory of Rack Jobbers 
(supplying non-food products to Super Markets) 
$10. Mail Order ouse Directory $10.00. Di- 
rectory of Associations $15.00. 

Any or all of the above Directories sent on ap- 
proval for five day free examination. Send order 
today to Gale Research Co., Room 1318, 247 Ken- 
worth, Columbus 14, Ohio. 


masonry building 


singularly different... 


Masonry Building's over 20,000 
paid subscribers are among a 
specialized high buying power 
segment of the building industry 
who read MB because MB alone 
covers their needs editorially. 


5 So. Wabash, Chicago 3 
* te a tt oe ta oe 
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ONE MARKETING EXECUTIVE 


equals 13 years as a Salesman, 8 
years as a Sales Manager, and 
currently and for the last 2 years 
Marketing Director for an ad 
agency—a total of 23 years season- 
ing in widely diverse markets. 
Nothing but high praise where he’s 
been, but a challenging marketing 
position with top management op- 
portunity could determine where 
he’s going. Resume on request. 


Write Box No. 3317. 


REPRINTS! REPRINTS! 


Beginning on Page 133 of 
this issue is a complete list 
of the reprints of SALES 
MANAGEMENT aarticles that 
are currently available. File 
these pages for future refer- 
ence. 
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BERLIN’S HILTON was designed by the U. S. architectural firm of Pereira & 
Luckman. Former soap salesman Luckman now is at work on the Sydney, Hilton. 


trated by his discovery at the Sham- 
rock in Houston. Not only did Hilton 
pick up Oilman Glenn MceCarthy’s 
erstwhile pride-and-joy for a relative 
song, but he actually struck an oil 
well in:the Shamrock’s back yard! 

“2. He maintains the distinctive 
character of the hotels he buys” —and 
sees that the new ones are distinctive, 
too. 

‘3. He stresses efficiency rather 
than standardization. 

“4. But he profitably consolidates 
facilities.”” (Merging of the Conrad 
Hilton and Palmer House laundries 
saved $230,000 a year.) 

“5. He achieves valuable income 
from store rentals”: $18,000 from 
a small show case in the New York’s 
Plaza’s lobby. 

“6. He sets great value on guest 
(The international hotels 
greet guests with a “welcome drink.”’) 

“7. He keeps in personal touch 
with operations.” 

“8. He protects himself by diversi- 
fication.”’ (His hotels range from 170 
to 3,000 rooms, in cities from about 
150,000 population — Albuquerque 
and El Paso — to New York, London 
and Tokyo.) 

“9. He applies modern industrial 
methods”: ‘Time and method studies, 
job analyses, job standards, safety 
measures, budgetary control and pric- 
ing programs.” 

No. 10 might be: He develops 
people. Conrad Hilton says, “I try 
to make everybody around me a little 
bit rich.” And sometimes he throws 
opportunities to them in large chunks. 

Robert P. Williford, manager of 
the El Paso Hilton, once received a 
post card from his boss on which was 
pictured the Roosevelt in New York. 


service.” 


Hilton wrote: “I’m thinking of buy- 
ing this hotel. How would you like to 
come to New York?” Then came a 
wire appointing him the Roosevelt’s 
manager. Williford had never run a 
metropolitan hotel before. But he ac- 
cepted. Today, as executive v-p of 
Hilton Hotels Corp., he ranks second 
only to Hilton himself in the empire. 

The recent rise of Hilton Interna- 
tional has coincided with Conrad 
Hilton’s personal fight against Com- 
munism. One of his speeches, “Blue- 
print for Freedom,” received a Free- 
dom Foundation award. <A prayer 
which climaxed another was repro- 
duced in several national magazines 
and on the air, and 500,000 reprints 
of it were distributed. 

To him a major freedom in democ- 
racy here, and in_ strengthening 
democracy around the world, is En 
terprise. He was thinking widely 
when he took for one text: “We are 
the early Americans.” The End 


Just So You'll Know... 


Hilton’s “sponsors” in several 

cities are: 

Mexico City: Construcciones In- 
ternationales, S.A. 

Havana: Caja de Retiro y Asis- 
tencia Social de los Trabaja- 
dores Gastronomicos. 

Rome: Societa Generale Immo- 
bilaire. 

Berlin: Hotelbau - Gesellschaft 
Budapester Strasse m.b.h. 

This typesétter won’t tell you 

how they say it in Tokyo and 

Bangkok. 
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THE SCRATCH PADGCH=a 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Trenchant thought on the eve of 
a national election: What this country 
needs is . . . more screwballs like 
NBC’s Ernie Kovacs. 

. 

Incidentally, my own non-partisan 
ticket never got off the ground. For 
President, Dave Garroway. For Vice- 
President, Arlene Francis. 

* 


We used to say that a losing can- 


didate was “up Salt River.’”’ A mod- 
ern version may be “up Ribbon 
Creek.” 


DOLLAR-A-YEAR MAN: AIl work 
and no pay. 
a 


Headline for Gilbey’s: “Gin and 
share ay 
° 


OLD-TIMER: One who can remem- 
ber cubeb cigarets, with an aroma 
like a fire in a Chinese laundry. 

. 

I like that tag for bandsman 
Freddie Martin: ““The man with the 
sax-appeal.”’ 

e 

“One of the best ways to stop a 
runaway horse is to bet on him.’— 
Town Journal. 


icE: All it’s cracked up to be. 


Title for a booklet on tooth-care: 
“Cuspid’s Last Stand.” And for one 
on complexion-care: ““The Unpardon- 
able Skin.” 

. 


In the North, he’s a landscape 
gardener. In the South, he’s a yard- 
man. 

. 


Says direct-mailer Orville Reed: 
“Some advertising takes for granted 
that every i 
pounds away at sales-points as though 
it were pounding nails in a coffin. 
Never a smile. Never a_play-on- 
words. Just dull, dead description and 
blown-up bragging about the product 
or proposition.” 


reader is a sourpuss. It 


Mohawk Carpet’s Bob Myers 
wishes to add “free radio” to the 
column’s services in ‘‘motels that will 
He further says, being a 
carpet-man, he finds many motels 
using carpet for the comfort and 
home-like atmosphere it creates. 


survive.” 


Will Rusch likes the slogan of a 
Los Angeles mortician who adver- 
tises: “Use our lay-away plan. Pay 
now. Go later.” I do too. How about: 
“Be Dead Right”? 


Adolph Fibel sends a motto in the 
Latin: “Jilegitimus non 
carborundum.” Rough translation: 
“Don’t let the (censored) grind you 
down.” 


original 


Copy-Chiefs at Work Dep’t: In 
A Thing of Beauty (Reader’s Digest 
Condensed Books), A. J. Cronin talks 
about a draggle of geese. Don’t you 
mean a gaggle, Doctor? 

* 


Editorials, preachments, slogans 
about safe driving come under the 
head of Tilting At Windmills. May 
be a derisive term for the congenitally 
bad driver might help: Screwdriver!” 


THT in The Philadelphia Inquirer 
© 
Pressed duck is better than pressed 


luck. 


ILLEGAL: Sick bird. 
Joy Gallaghe r. 


Clippe d by 
» 


I tried to telescope year-round into 
yearound, but our proofreader would 
have none of it. I'll try again. 


In extenuation, there’s a sort of 
poignant beauty about rock ’n’ roll 
lyrics: “See you later, Alligator. After 
while, Crocodile.” 


Copywriters At Work Dep't 


Being a copywriter myself, 1 am muy simpatico to the prob 
lems of the craft. You are assigned an account. Ipso facto, 


the product is the finest thing of its kind in the wide, wide 


world 


Occasionally, I step out of character and review current copy 


objectively. 


a certain car. He would have you believe 


make contact on 


nost of the drum-surface and not just at four 


In recent months, writers of filter-cigaret copy have slugged it 
out toe to toe. Their particular brand screens-out harsh ingre 


dients but lets the cool, cool, rich, rich, mild, mild, beautiful, 


beautiful flavor come through unimpeded. Could be, but some 


Take that fellow who writes about the brakes or 


that these brakes 


a laundress faced with making a choice. 


of these birds make me want to take my tobacco neat. 


The detergent copy leaves me so confused, I’m glad I’m not 


When I was writ- 


tiny points. By inference, are all other brakes less safe? 1 


somehow doubt it 


Another copywriter waxes rhapsodic about a tropical suit. 
The way he tells it, you'll feel like a polar bear on an ice-floe 
I resent the implication that any summer suit is a substitute for 


air-conditioning. 


ing soap-powder copy, I tried to say something pleasant like: 
“On the line by nine, on the porch by ten.” Nothing technical, 


but also nothing that wouldn’t stand up under a lie-detector test. 


Surely we can have competitive copy without aping science- 


fiction. Most products today are excellent value. The naked 


truth, told brightly, should suffice. 
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You Say it 
so well with the 


Ay 


| 


... another new idea in gifts! 


6 - 
acing am a » This handsome protective carrying 
. Wi d r C AVA , le ; hy case —with small size bottle of |. W. Harper 
Bonded Bourbon — fits any pocket, packs 


neatly in luggage. No extra cost! 


BOTTLED IN BOND * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON ® 100 PROOF ® 1. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Meet 
James 
George 
Weatherbee 
Jones Iil 


-does he eat your baby food ? 


James George never heard of the Chicago Tribune Magazine. 


But his mother says 
Sunday isn’t Sunday without it. And the best way to make sure he eats your brand of 
baby food is to advertise in it. The Chicago Tribune Magazine is the direct route to 2 out of 3 


housewives in Metropolitan Chicago. It tells the stories and features the pictures 


of particular interest to Mid-America’s mothers and dads. It is the only medium that 
blankets 66% of the great Chicago market. CHICAGO TRIBUNE MAGAZINE 


59.9% of the housewives who read the 


Chicago Tribune Magazine never read a household magazine. 


